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Who rears four walls around a little plot 
—Some still, secluded spot— 
And digs and sows therein, has done a thing 
Beyond his reckoning. 
In one small, fend&d space 
Beauty and deep, untellable content 
Make their abiding place 
And measureless peace is pent. 
—Nancy Byrp TuRNER. 
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Atlantic Monthly Prof. James E. Boyle’s state- 

ment that a mother plant louse “‘who lays her 
eggs the first of April becomes the progenitor of 12 gen- 
erations by the middle of August. She produces 41 
young in one generation. Therefore, by the middle 
of August, if all the mother-aphid descendants should 
live, there would be alive at one time some 560 
quadrillion aphids! Or to state it more exactly, 
564,087,257,509,154,652 aphids. And they would 
weigh about eight times as much asall the human in- 
habitants of this globe. 

“This shows rather strikingly what one mother 
aphid can do in four and one-half months, if she has 
plenty of food and no enemies. We must also remem- 
ber the size of the insect’s appetite—especially when 
in the larva stage. Familiar examples of the larva 
are the maggots—children of the common house fly 
—and the caterpillars, grub worms, and so on, chil- 
dren of the butterflies and moths which play like 
fairies in the sunlight or moonlight. The sole busi- 
ness of the larva is to eat and grow. And so we find 
that the caterpillar of the common Polyphemus moth 
consumes, in about 56 days, 86,000 times his original 
weight. This is rather terrifying! 

“Still, the balance has been maintained, thus far.” 

Spraying, fumigation, drouth, and natural enemies 
control the insects. It is the lady bugs which eat 
thousands of plant lice each day. 


Gata months ago perhaps you read in The 


WAS amused to receive a letter from Nell Griffith 

Wilson, Kenwood, California, who asks: “Did 
it ever occur to you that children have their growing 
season at the same time that plants have? We dis- 
covered this when we kept measurements on our 
kitchen wall for several years to see how much our 
two girls were growing. It happened that the first 
measurement was made in August and the second in 
February. The record showed, over a period of sev- 
eral years, that each of them grew sometimes as 
much as 2}4 inches from February to August, or 
during the spri ~ | and summer season, while during 
the winter period, they would grow little more than 
inch. And so this experience shows that sunshine 
and warmth are as conducive to growth in children 
as they are to plants.” 


I HAD landed in Seattle in an airplane—it was my 
first flying experience. I had traveled in view 
of the snow-capped peaks Mounts Hood, Rainier, 
and St. Helens. My hosts met me at the landing 
ground, and I was rushed to a luncheon which was 
to precede a garden-club meeting. As soon as I 
entered the room, I was greeted with literally scores 
of attractive flower arrangements, but nothing com- 
pared with the quantities of Viola Jersey Gem. I 
immediately wrote Mr. Weston, the originator of 
this viola, and said: “I have today seen more Viola 
Jersey Gems than you have. There must be bushels 
of flowers upon the tables here.” 


“you know as well as I do,” began one of the 
editors, “that it’s fun to take your pipe and go 
to the garden in the evening to watch the beans ger- 
minate. Plants grow at night. The 

crooked arms raise the soil, and before 

you know it the beans have germinated 

before your eyes.” 


meee 


“No,” said I, “I have never watched a bean germi- 
nate, but one of the first cold evenings last fall I 
came to a garden where the buds of the evening 
primroses were having a time of it. The air was so 
chilly that I had to assist the primroses with a match. 
The warmth of a burning match actually opened the 
buds right before my eyes.’ 


| THE most authoritative book, by Alex Laurie 
and J. B. Edmond, “Fertilizers for Greenhouse 
and Garden Crops,” the writers say: ‘Plants may 
actually starve in the presence of the very elements 
they require, because these elements are in a form 
in which the plants cannot absorb them. All the 
inorganic materials which enter the plant enter as 
liquids and are not usable in solid form. Hence, 
nutrient materials may be designated as quickly 
available, slowly available, and sometimes ‘hopeless- 
ly unavailable.’ ” 

This is a lesson to all gardeners. Fertilizers should 
be used which have a large percentage of available 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphorus. 


HAYE you brought milkweed pods indoors and 
watched them develop day by day? At first 
they are spindle-shaped pods, cracking along one 
line like the pods of columbine or larkspur. When 
they crack open they reveal the folded parachutes, 
which soon open in the warm dry air of the home. 
Gradually the downy, soft, spiny follicles roll back 
to reveal the smooth, satiny lining. They are only 
weeds, of course, but our interest in them transforms 
them into objects of beauty. 


I HAVE visited a number of state garden-club 
meetings recently, and I find that many of them 
have ——— four committees which are not usually 
included in the list: a labeling committee (greater 
interest always centers on the unlabeled flowers); a 
committee to think of the pictorial effect in the a: 
another that will work up a large display of unusual 
things; a committee for the children’s department; 
and one to insure educational features, with displays 
of insects, diseases, tools, and garden practices. 


ANCY wrote: “The skies are iron gray today, 
and are shedding tears now and then, but many 
unlovely objects are glorified—nothing is prettier 
~_ an ice-covered rubbish burner, and a fence of 
lain chicken netting is just one piece of delicate 
ce.” It is the ability to see beauty in common 
objects which has characterized most great artists. 


Gus day I shall have a sundial, and on its face I 
want to carve Tempus fugit. To you it will mean 
“Time flies,’ but to me it recalls the remark of a 
Scotchman who thought that it was the name of the 
maker of many sundials and remarked, ‘The auld 
fella couldna make one that wud keep time by necht 
{night].”’ 


MAY persons have written to us to ask about 

Junior Garden Clubs. They can be organized 

any month of the year. Each boy or girl who accom- 
plishes the first five projects is entitled 
to a charming garden notebook. Why 
not organize the boys and girls of your 
neighborhood?—zp1ToR, 
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The guest room telephone is a subtle courtesy . . . unobtrusive evidence of the completeness of your 
arrangements for the convenience and comfort of your guest... yet it is as natural as providing 
tickets to the theater or the opera... or placing your automobile at ber disposal during ber visit. 
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The chief note of any living-room is, of course, In the pantry a telephone is especially desirable 
livability . . . and few things add more to . . « for receiving calls from the outside, and 
livability than a telephone, conveniently placed. ordering the day's supplies for the household. 
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...and You will find rbis Mark of 
‘Thoughtfulness in [{any Homes 


} throughout 
the house... wherever they will 
add to comfort and convenience. 


7 7 7 


SoME Housgs stand out from others 
because of certain qualities that make 
them homes. Little touches of thought- 
fulness here and there . . . deep 
chairs beneath the glow of friendly 
lamps . . . flowers by a bedside table 
. . . perhaps some new device for sav- 
ing time and effort. And telephones, of 
course, throughout the house, to bring 
complete convenience, ease and 
comfort. 


In the guest room, for instance, a 
telephone is a sign of special thought- 
fulness. And elsewhere through the 
house . . . in the living-room . . . on 
a dressing table... in a sick-room 

. conveniently beside a writing 
desk . . . in fact, wherever one will 
save steps and time for the people in 
your house. And save the time of 
people outside too—for being able to 
answer promptly is a thoughtful 
courtesy to those who telephone you. 


It is really easy to have complete 
telephone convenience, and most rea- 
sonable. Your local Bell Company will 
be glad to plan with you the arrange- 
ments which will give most satisfac- 
tion. Just call the Business Office today. 

















HIS month may well be dedicated to 
ordering seeds. I like to give plenty of 
time to it, making out my lists early, 
reading up on new things I order, and getting 
my orders off so that all seeds will be on 
hand by the time spring comes. Some firms 
give a discount for early ordering, too. 
Vegetable seeds and annuals I order from a 
local firm. The bulk of my perennial seeds I 
order from one or more of the reliable Ameri- 
can firms. I like to get a few things from 
England, especially delphiniums, pyrethrums, 
and gaillardias. Then each year I try a few 
rare rock-garden things that are difficult to 
get in this country. My seed from these I get 
from Switzerland. There is no duty on flower 
seeds, and they come thru in three or four 
weeks. 


The story of where flower seeds come from 
is a fascinating one. The great bulk of our 
annuals are now grown in California, where 
a big industry has sprung up. Germany, too, 
produces a large amount of seed, especially 
of annuals and of florist plants. Perennial 


seeds come from all over the world, especially those of rock- 
garden plants. There are a number of firms that make a 
specialty of handling these rarer seeds. From two or three 
men you can get seeds of rare Rocky Mountain alpines. An 
Ohio seedsman was a pioneer in handling rare seeds in this 
country. There are two or three of our important seed firms 


that now carry a large line of rare 
alpines and two or three English 
firms do also. The greatest 
firm in the world for alpine seeds 


The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 





The Transvaal-daisy (Ger- 
bera), popular in = green- 
houses and in California, has 
a wide range of lovely pastel 
tints—ecru, orange, vermil- 
lion, and golden scarlet 








and trees are bare. Don’t forget the broad- 
leaf evergreens, for these are just as attrac- 
tive as those with needles and cones. Of 
these, the rhododendrons have been the most 
popular in recent years. But there are other 
sorts that ought to be grown more. For in- 
stance, there is the Cotoneaster family, most 
of which belong in the evergreen class. These, 
in general, resemble the Japanese Barberry. 
Two of the best of these are Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis and the rockspray (Cotoneaster mic- 
rophylla). Both of these are dwarf, spread- 
ing over the ground in sprays, and are espe- 
cially suited to rock-garden planting, tho 
they will do elsewhere. The rockspray is 
more dwarf and the leaves are smaller. Of 
the upright forms, one of the best is the Diels 
Cotoneaster. All three have red berries that 
persist thru most of the winter. Seldom cata- 
loged, but one pf the best sorts, is known as 
Cotoneaster racemiflora variety soongarica, an 
upright shrub noted for its profusion of 
showy white flowers as well as the size and 
quantity of its fruits. 


Another choice broadleaf evergreen is the Leatherleaf 
Viburnum (Viburnum rhytidophyllum). This is a native of 
Western China and is as yet rare. Not many nurseries carry 
it. It has large, longish, thick, wrinkled leaves of olive-green 
color that persist all winter. From a distance in winter, the 
shrub resembles a rhododendron. The leaves stay fresh until 


along in February and do not 
drop off until after the new 
leaves have come in the spring. 





is in Switzerland. There is a 
country preacher in England 
who has built up an international 
business in rare seeds. 

Often these rare alpine seeds 
have to be collected by natives 
who make trips into wild moun- 
tain country for the purpose. 
The entire world seed crop of 
some alpines consists of only a 
few ounces annually, so don’t think 
you are cheated if you get only 
few seeds in your packet. Sometimes 
the collector gets sick or has an acci- 
dent and the seed will be off the mar- 





A lath screen is superior to any other 
method of shading inasmuch as each part of 
a frame receives alternately sun and shade 


ket, or the crop may fail, but the fact won’t be known until 


long after seed catalogs are printed. Sometimes the collector 
is unreliable— and your 
seed may turn out to be 
something else. 

What a story some of 
the seed packets could tell 
us, if they could only talk! 











This is the season when 
we enjoy evergreens most, 
when deciduous shrubs 


The rockspray (Cotoneaster 
has branches 
which are arranged like the 
bones of a fish, 
leaves, scarlet fruits, and in- 
formal habit hint many uses 


horizontalis ) 


The tiny 


The Leatherleaf Viburnum, 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 
has dark-green, wrinkled 
leaves which are evergreen. 
Itis hardy except in the most 
northern and cold climates 


One of the longest-blooming 
perennials for outdoor growing 
in southern California is the Ger- 
bera, or Transvaal-daisy. This 
can now be obtained in many 
shades of red, orange, and yel- 
low. The secret of its growth is 
in planting absolutely fresh seed. 
The seedlings should be left in 
the seedframe for about four 
months. Then a season in a nursery- 
bed is necessary to develop a strong 
plant suitable for the border. It can be 
divided readily. Gerberas are grown 
in the East as greenhouse plants. 


If one has the urge to do garden work in February, one 
job is to look over your 
tools, and if you failed to 
do it earlier, polish them 
clean with emery paper 
and give them a coat 
of oil. A mixture of old 
crankcase oil and kerosene, 
applied with a paint brush, 
will protect them from 
rust. (Continuedon page 118 
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TINGALEY, MCRROOM & HIGGING, ARCHITECTS 


The house in white, sheltered by the large elm and against its background of 
oaks, is a picture of peace and repose worthy of its New England ancestry 


A House That Earns Its Keep 


JN tevirace on a hillside — just 
the phrase suggests a picture, but 
when this cottage is simple and 
white, when it is framed by oaks and looks 
out into a virgin wood, it is a picture. And 
when this picture is supplemented inside 
by gay color of printed linen, the pattern 
of lovely paper, and the mellow glow of 
old walnut and mahogany, it becomes 
almost a little masterpiece. 

In the plan of the house :t was necessary 
to achieve compactness and convenience 
witheconaomy. Thesimplicity and straight- 
forwardness which resulted gave an addi- 
tional mellow loveliness. 

It was a house which had to, in a way, 
earn its own keep, for it is not only the 
home but also the decorating studio of its 
owner. 

But we are jumping into the middle of 


LELAND A. McBROOM 


the story and we had best approach the 
house in the most logical way, which, 
curiously, is not down the driveway which 
leads to it. We must approach it by ex- 
plaining the reason why it is what it is and 
where it is. 


TS owner was a decorator who wished 
to carry on that very interesting work 

in her home, away from the noise of the 
busy shop in the business district — to 
carry on the work really more as an art 
than asa business. This was the first idea. 
There was a lovely piece of ground at 
the point of a hill on the back of a long 
narrow lot which faced on a busy thoro- 
fare. The hilltop sloped away quite 
sharply to the south as well as to the east 
and could be reached by a driveway some 
seven hundred feet from the main street. 
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Given an idea like this and a lot to go 
with it, the house is bound to be inter- 
esting, even when, as I said, the house 
has in part to earn its own keep, for this 
means that every economy of design and 
construction is necessary. Unessential 
rooms must be eliminated, space must be 
conservéd, and costly ornamentation of 
the exterior cannot be considered. It is 
often strange the results that can be 
achieved with such rigid requirements and 
a lot of hard study and work. 


ig WOULD be interesting to follow thru 
the study of a house such as this from 
the first rough sketch, perhaps on the 
back of an envelope, clear thru to the 
final drawings from which the house was 
finally built. 
In this house we needed, in the order of 





s Pad 


The living-room fireplace and the pine-paneled 
walls and long shelf form the central feature of 
the room. Beyond are the steps leading to the hall 


is from the hall and takes up the 


their importance, living-room, studio, 
smallest possible space. 


kitchen, two bedrooms, bathroom, 


necessary closets and the like, and a 
dining-room and breakfast nook, if 
possible, within the money which could 
be spent. 

The first plan that was made had all 
these rooms. The entrance was on the 
north, the living-room to the west, the 
studio beyond it to the south. In fact, it 
was the rather conventional, so-called 
center-hall plan and a larger house. The 
cost was estimated and found to be way 
beyond the available money that could be 
spent. Size and cost increase almost to- 
gether, so the best place to cut was in size. 
A large living-room was felt to be more 
desirable than a small one with a dining- 
room and breakfast nook. To me the de- 
cision was a wise one. There should be in 
our modern houses one large, spacious 
room. In the old days it was often the 
cheery great kitchen, with its hearth 
glowing its warm welcome, but today with 
our gas stoves and ideas of efficiency, the 
lovely old kitchens are fast disappearing 
in favor of our domestic laboratories. The 


change is possibly for the best, but it is 
sad to see. If we can’t have our old- 
fashioned kitchen, we can at least have 
our large living-room with its fireplace. 


E TRIED placing this most impor- 

tant room on every side of the 
house. The first location seems to be the 
best and is, strangely enough, in the rear 
but to the south and facing a terrace with 
garden below and trees and hillside be- 
yond. This gave us a main entrance at 
the west and placed our kitchen opposite 
it to the east—an ideal exposure for such 
aroom. The south-east end of the living- 
room then became the place for the din- 
ing table with the garden and east sun- 
light part of the room. The studio should 
be separated from the living part of the 
house and was finally located to the north, 
entered from the entrance hall, but other- 
wise being separated from the rest of the 
house. The stair to the second story also 


The handling of the various levels 

in the first story was an interesting 
problem. As I have said, the lot sloped 
sharply to the south. This made it pos- 
sible and almost necessary for the living- 
room to be on a lower level. The view of 
the living-room is a lovely picture from 
the hall when framed by the deep arch, 
with a view beyond thru the French doors 
into the garden and woodland. This 
lower level gave us a fine, dignified ceiling 
height for the large room. The picture of 
the fireplace and the steps down to the 
living-room show only a small portion of 
its loveliness. A few words might amplify 
the picture: The fireplace wall is of old 
pine boards stained a silver brown. The 
other walls are papered, the wallpaper 
having a very light-buff background and 
a large conventional diaper pattern in 
mellow rose. The floor is of oak with 
wide boards pegged down to the sub- 
floor, and on it are scattered several small 
rugs in bright, warm colors. The ceiling 
has four heavy beams of wood which help 
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to support the rooms above. The 
curtains are of gay linen, the fur- 
niture of old mahogany and rich 
walnut, quaint and lovely but 
built for service as well as for ap- 
pearance. It would be difficult to 
find a more charming and livable 
room, and it is difficult to make 
the description do justice to the 
reality. Such a room is hard to 
leave, but we must go on with our 
story. 

The studio, as I mentioned, was 
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siding, such as one finds in New 
England (sometimes called Cape 
Cod houses), are as lovely as any 
that have ever been developed and 
are indigenous to our land. Such 
a house was really the root of our 
design. The rooflines are simple; 
there are two ridges, one east and 
west over the living-room, a gable 
to the north over the studio, two 
dormers to the south, and a huge 
chimney surmounting all. The 
white walls and green roof nestle 








placed at the north, with a fine 
large window in that direction and 
a shallow one to the east. This 
room might some day have to 
serve a purpose other than a 
studio, for if the house were ever 
sold, it would probably have to be 
a bedroom, so a closet was provided and 
a bath, without fixtures but with shelves, 
so that it became a large storage closet 
for fabries and wallpaper samples. The 
studio is really an example of the room 
“X” we told about in the December num- 
ber of Better Homes and Gardens. The 
walls in this room were painted a neutral, 
warm gray to form a background for the 
showing of decorative schemes. 

The position and size of this room, as 
well as its higher elevation, gave us a 
chance to put a fine garage, entered from 
the east, under this portion of the house. 


INCE we are now in the basement, we 
might as well stay there for a moment 
and explore the rest of it. The furnace is 
under the kitchen and uses the chimney 
in common with the living-room fireplace, 
while under the hall and vestibule is a 
small but complete laundry. The space 
under the living-room is unexcavated. 
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The upper plan shows the arrangement 
of the first floor as well as the drive and 
walks. Below is the second-floor plan 


The second floor is a study in compact- 
ness. The stair lands in the center of the 
hall. To the south are two large bed- 
rooms, each with two closets and two 
exposures, one to the south looking down 
into the garden. The bathroom, just over 
the kitchen, economizes the plumbing 
and has a fine large linen closet beside it. 
At the west end of the hall is a storage 
room which may develop into a sewing 
room or a small bedroom as time goes on, 
for there is a storage space over the studio 
where the bedroom is too low for an ade- 
quate room. 

That is the plan in detail, and when the 
plan is right our troubles are nearly over. 
There is an infinite variety of things we 
might do to the exterior. We might use 
timber work, wide overhanging eaves, or 
stucco with sweeping lines and walls. All 
these ideas and many more might be used 
and the result be good. It seemed, how- 
ever, that the small houses of narrow 


in their setting with easy grace, and 
all is sheltered by the great elm 
and its smaller companions. 

This is a house designed for a 
purpose and a location. If you 
like it, it is because that purpose 
and that location have always 
been kept in mind. These are the most 
important factors in your adventure in 
home-building. If you let them be your 
guides you cannot go far wrong. 


ACH of us should be able to make an 
inventory of our needs, down to the 
last closet, before we start our plan. We 
should compare the inventory of needs 
with each slope and tree of the location 
of our new home and with our pocket- 
book. Then fit and try to change and re- 
arrange until every combination has been 
tried and the one which most nearly fits 
is found. The result is almost sure to 
be, as in this case, a satisfying and beau- 
tiful home. 

The secret of the beauty of this home, 
as well as of all others, is the unity of the 
threefold plan—the building, the land- 
scape, and the interior decoration. When 
these three factors are balanced and cor- 
related, living is made a joy. 
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lished—and they are said to be the 

oldest form of mail-order catalog—a 
prominent feature of their make-up each 
spring has been the novelty pages. 

New flowers and new vegetables have 
always had an appeal to the garden- 
maker. They are welcome fuel for an 
eager imagination already aflame with 
dreams of a garden which is to surpass all 
former efforts. Once there were not a few 
catalogs which described wonder plants 
with such vividness that the humorists 
still joke about their exaggerations. 

The modern catalog has lost its poetic 
exaggeration; but let us hope it has not 
lost inspirational effect, and certainly it 
has not lost its annual list of novelties. 
Indeed, these are becoming more numer- 
ous each year; and it may fairly be said, 
of more dependable merit, for systematic 
plant-breeding is being organized on a 
far greater scale than ever before, meth- 
ods are being improved, and better vari- 
eties of flowers and vegetables are an 
inevitable result. 

Until the World War, most of our flower 
seeds came from France, Germany, and 
Italy, and novelties introduced in Europe 
took quite awhile to reach us. One reason 
was uncertainty of their performance in 
our climate. It was not uncommon to 
have a novelty popular over there fail to 
show its merit with us. You could never 
tell just what it would do until extensive 
trials had been made under varying con- 
ditions. There is no variation of impor- 
tance in the color and form of a new 
flower which has appeared in California 
when its seed is grown in other parts of the 
United States. 

What, then, is new for the season of 
1930? There are families of flowers which 
exhibit what might be called ambition, a 
desire to improve. They respond to the 
efforts of breeders, constantly showing 
improved forms and colors. They soon 
become ‘‘show”’ flowers, and are the chief 
reliance in gardens and flower shows. 
The China-aster is such a flower. Its 
double forms have been multiplied until 
there are now numerous types of blossom 
and a widening range of colors. A new 
type which appeared a few years ago is 


GS iste seed catalogs were first pub- 


The Isaac House 
strain of Scabiosa 
bears larger, better- 
formed flowers, long- 
er stems, and ts su- 
perior to the usually 
grown Scabiosa cau- 
casica. The colors 
range from white to 
the darkest blue, in- 
cluding some lovely 
pale-blue varieties 





A variety of annual larkspur 
known as the Exquisite Pink Im- 
proved. It is very upright in habit 


The Sunshine China-asters have 
long stems, quilled centers, and 
are obtainable in many colors 


called the Sunshine China-aster, a 
semidouble flower in which the pale 
center is composed of very double disc 
petals, giving it an effect resembling 
an Anemone. This new type has grown 
rapidly in popularity, not only for gar- 
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New Flowers for 
Your 1930 Garden 


JAMES H. BURDETT 


den effects, but for cutflower arrange- 
ments. This year a selected strain which 
grows with longer, stiffer stems than the 
original is introduced under the name 
of California Sunshine. The stems are 
said to average 2% feet long. 

One of the colors rare in double China- 
asters is yellow. The range of this flower 
has been chiefly in the red and blue tones. 
The development of a yellow will open up 
possibilities of orange, apricot, and 
salmons in these fine flowers. Peerless 
Yellow is the name of a new yellow variety 
described as of good size, petals slightly 
incurved, a deep yellow when first open, 
fading slightly as it ages. 

Calendulas have responded well to 
breeding experiments. They are valuable 
flowers for the florist and for the cutting 
garden. New varieties this year are 
Campfire, a very large flat blossom, and 
Radio, from Europe, introducing quilled 
petals, curled and twisted, a new form in 
this flower. 


¢é OSMOS is one of the valuable garden 
annuals, because it blossoms late 
and gives tall-growing plants, with numer- 
ous flowers in September and October, 
and even later in the more southern loca- 
tions. The chief problem of plant breeders 
has been to produce early-flowering 
strains, as the late-flowering type is alto- 
gether too late for locations north of St. 
Louis. Early Express Pink is introduced 
as a variety which will produce flowers 
within forty-five days from sowing. A 
new form in cosmos is Hollywood Star, 
with anemone center and starlike petals, 
coming in red, pink, and white. The in- 
terest in cosmos would be greatly in- 
creased if the orange type (Cosmos sul- 
phureus), which is grown in Mexico, 
Hawaii, and some southern states, could 
be bred to an early strain; the season is 
now much too long for us. 

The Chinese Forget-me-not (Cynoglos- 
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sum amabile), so valuable 
in our gardens, is offered 
this year in a pure-white variety. It 
likes hot weather and will blossom 
all season if the flowers are kept cut. 
Dahlias are so easily grown from 
seed that an increasing number of 
varieties recommended for treatment 
as annuals are being introduced. The 
Starfish Dahlias are a new type in- 
troduced from Europe, of medium 
height, in white, red, orange, and 
canary yellow. The twisted petals 
give a bizarre effect. Coltness Hybrid 
Dahlias, introduced several years 
ago from England, where they are 
said to be rapidly rivaling zinnias for 
the border, are now in general use 
in this country, and the seéds are 
being produced here. They are easy 
to grow from outdoor-sown seeds. 
Dimorphotheca is one of those 
South African plants, its simpler 
name being Cape-marigold, or Veldt- 
daisy. A new form introduced this 
year is the species Dimorphotheca 
ringens, a free-flowering, somewhat 
dwarf type. The large, white daisy- 
like flowers have a conspicuous blue 
ring around the center of the flower. 


ALIFORNIA-POPPIES (Esch- 
scholtzia) are showing a gratifying 
tendency to improve themselves. A 
frilled and semidouble type has been 
named Ramona. Several new colors in 
this type have been discovered in the 
field and will be developed. Owing 
to its extreme hardiness 
and ever-blooming nature, 
the California-poppy offers 
most promising material 
and may one day develop 
into one of the dominant 
flower families, A double 
Eschscholtzia, Autumn 
Glory, has petals which 
are orange-crimson on the 
outside and coppery orange 
inside. Sunlight is a true 
deep yellow, a large- 
flowered and long-stem 
single. 
Heliopsis is the name of a 
group of fall-flowering per- 
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The dwarf scarlet Verbena Compacta Fireball grows 6 inches 
tall and serves as a better edging plant than the older types 





A unique Cosmos, Hollywood Star may 
be purchased in red, pink, and white 





The Early Giant Imperial Old Rose 
Stock is a new color in this type 





















































ennials related to the 
sunflowers. A double 
Heliopsis introduced by the French 
hybridizer Lemoine is being offered. 
It is a perennial, coming into flower 
in July, growing 3 to 4 feet high, and 
producing double flowers of a bril- 
liant golden yellow. Its cousin is the 
Sunflower Maroon Prince, described 
as a dwarf red sunflower. It is a 
single flower, a true maroon in color. 
The Dazzler Sunflower has a red 
chestnut center and yellow petals. 


[_ABKSFURS of the annual type 

are valuable in the garden for 
midsummer color. They are chiefly 
remarkable for the exquisite pinks 
which have been developed. In com- 
bination with dark blues, also found 
in this family, one can make a thrill- 
ing planting. Lustrous Carmine, or 
Newport Pink, was the most popular 
variety a few years ago, but many 
variations, lighter or darker in color, 
have been introduced. Larkspur Los 
Angeles, introduced this year, is a 
richer pink, described by the pro- 
ducer as having a salmon ground 
overlaid with a brilliant rose. It isa 
vigorous grower as well. Larkspur 
Exquisite Pink Improved is a salmon 
pink, lighter than Newport Pink, 
and distinguished by an upright 
growth, resembling that of the per- 
ennial Delphinium. 

Marigolds are among the oldest 
of our flower families, and improve- 
ments are rare. But the 
merits of this family are so 
great and its variations so 
numerous that few realize 
its possibilities. One ofthe 
finest edging plants, for ex- 
ample, equaling sweet alys- 
(Continued on page 116 













Loveliest of California-pop- 
pies, Ramona is semidouble, 
of a cadmium yellow color, 
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One of the interesting and practical things about this gracefully gardened and well-planned house (plan shown 
on the opposite page) is its flexibility in meeting varying needs and ideas as to convenience and arrangement 


An Adventure Into the Picturesque 


A Fairy-Book House of Easy Grace Comes 


OST of our symmet- 
rical, Colonial 
houses and houses 


of the fairy-book type retain 

their popularity not because 

of historical interest or sentimental tradi- 
tion but because of the sheer merit of the 
balance and easy rhythm of their compo- 
sition. Occasionally, as in this house, we 
find the picturesque convincing and entic- 
ing. The fairy-book house has come to 
life in a practical and real form. It 
achieves this reality thru pure audacity 
of planning pared to its essentials by keen 
logic, and as a result this small house and 
garage have achieved a group composition 
of easy grace. 

The garage—that new and increasingly 
important element of house design — is 
made as a separate and yet connected 
part of the plan, forming a unit in the 
roofline and gable treatment. ‘What could 
be more inviting, as we view it from the 
street, than the two gables joined by a 
low wall with a gateway entering into the 
privacy of a garden-court entrance where 
our front door is not a part of the street 
but a part of ourselves in its flag-paved 
courtyard? The garage wall, with its 
small fountain of tinkling water forming 
one wall of our court, suggests entrance to 
the garden archway between the garage 
and the house. The plan in its particulars 
is as well conceived and executed as is the 
general scheme. It has a vestibule and 
ample coat closet as a transition from the 
courtyard to the living-room, which has a 
high ceiling and exposed rafters, giving 
an airy spaciousness which is always so 


To Life in a Most Practical and Real Form 


HAROLD H. EHLERT 


lovely in a living-room, particularly when 
it is as beautifully lighted as this one, with 
its windows on three sides and great win- 
dow to the south front. The fireplace at 
the opposite end of the room is flanked on 
one side by colorful books in open shelves, 
and the arched entrance to the dining 
alcove is on the other. 

If one objects to the fireplace between 
the door to the living-room and the dining- 
room entrance because of the difficulty 
of placing furniture, the fireplace could be 
equally well placed on the east wall, mak- 
ing perhaps a better opportunity for the 
grouping of our furniture. 

In the interest of economy, that seldom 
used but very expensive portion of the 
house—the dining-room—has given place 
to a bay-windowed dining alcove, with the 
ideal exposure to the south and east. 


"THE kitchen is also extremely well 

oriented and arranged, with easy ac- 
cess to the basement, dining alcove, and 
living-room. With such a kitchen and such 
an arrangement, the morning’s work could 
be over and forgotten in an hour and the 
preparation of the evening meal a pleas- 
ure to anticipate. 

A drop-leaf table, as part of the living- 
room furniture placed against the wall 
on ordinary occasions, could be brought 
out before the fireplace for the winter’s 
evening meal, lighted by flickering tapers 
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and the warm glow of the 
hearth. Or perhaps a drop- 
leaf tea cart could be wheeled 
in, and, when dinner is fin- 
ished, wheeled back beside 
the sink where the dishes can be easily 
removed and the living-room left ready 
for the evening’s family gathering. 


‘THE arrangement of the sleeping por- 

tion of the house is equally well 
planned. It is entered from the vestibule 
without going thru other rooms of the 
house, and there is a minimum of hall 
space. We have two large bedrooms—the 
west bedroom, with three exposures and 
well-arranged wall spaces for furniture, 
and the north bedroom, equally good in 
its disposition. Between them is the bath. 
Opening from the small hallway is a large 
linen closet and stair to the attic, which 
has in it sufficient space for playroom, 
sewing room, or extra bedroom, if any of 
these rooms should be desired. 

One of the interesting things about this 
plan is its flexibility in meeting varying 
needs and ideas as to convenience and 
arrangement. If one demands a dining- 
room and is willing to pay the extra cost, 
the dining alcove can be easily enlarged. 

If one insists on passing from the kitch- 
en to the bedrooms and bathroom without 
going thru the living-room, a few feet can 
be taken off the north bedroom and the 
desire is achieved; perhaps the north 
wing could be moved out a foot or so and 
space acquired for the necessary closets. 

It is one of the interesting character- 
tics of plans that (Continued on page 122 
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How to Landscape the 
Informal-Type House 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Landscape Architect 


LEASINGLY informal architec- 
Pes a picturesqueness in spirit 

and appearance — a distinctly in- 
dividual character — in some such man- 
ner we might describe this home. A 
glance at the landscape plan will show 
that it possesses the same feeling. Each 
home grounds has its own particular prob- 
lems and solution, but a study of the 
manner in which the picturesque is at- 
tained in this plan will give the principles 
for the naturalistic development of any 
place. 

The entrance walk of flagstones irregu- 
larly laid gives a much greater feeling of 
informality and picturesqueness than 
would the customary concrete one. Altho 
inany people are likely to associate curved, 
walks and drives with this type of land- 
scaping, the straight and direct entrance 
walk should be used unless there is some 
natural obstruction preventing its use. 
A separate service walk leads to the kitch- 
en entrance and service area. 

Nothing more picturesque or more fit- 
ting as a keynote to the garden back of 
the house could be found than the apple 
tree placed beside the entrance. Thru the 
changing seasons it holds one’s interest— 
its pinkish blossoms in spring, the growth 
and reddening of the fruit, the low- 
branched silhouette in winter, and the 
pinking branches as spring approaches. 
here need be no careful balancing of 
heavy foundation planting for a house of 
this style. A little accent on the corners 
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Altho each home grounds has its own problems and solution, a 
study of the way the picturesque is attained in this plan, which 
is for the house shown on the opposite page, will give the 
principles for the naturalistic development of any place 
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Planting List 


Sctenttstc Name 
Evergreens 


Junt; sabina 

Juniperus vtrgintana 

Th occtdentalts 

Tsuga 

Crataegus coccinea 

Crataegus crusgallt 

jj — 
uglans nigra 

Malus 

Malus toensts bechtelt 


Trees 


Acanthopa — 
ca: naz pentaphyllum 
Cephalanthus oocidentalis 





Common Name 
Savin Juniper 
Redeedar 
American Arborvitae 
Canadian Hemlock 


Thicket Haw 
Cockspur Thorn 
Butternut 
oe Walnut 


Apple 

Bechtel Crab 
Parkman Crab 
Scheidecker Crab 
White Willow 
American Linden 
American Elm 


Fiveleaf Aralia 
Buttonbush 
Gray Dogwood 


Peking Cotoneaster 
Regel Privet 

Belle Honeysuckle 
Morrow Honeysuckle 
Tatarian Honeysuckle 
Common Buckthorn 








Rides alpinum Alpine Currant 
a } ye 
. . . Rosa ustris wamp ose 
and in the bays is all that is Rosa rugosa Rugosa Rose 
™ Rosa rugosa White Rugosa Rose 
used. 29b Rosa rugosa R one Rose—Conrad 
‘ ‘ . Meyer 
Picturesqueness can be in- 30 Sptrea arguta Gariand Spirea 
. 31 Sptrea bumalda froedelt Froebel Spirea 
troduced even in the more 32 Syringa japonica Japanese Tree Lilac 
- 33 tburnum dentatum Arrowwood 
formal portions of the 34 Viburnum lantana W ayfaring-tree 
° 35 Viburnum prunifolium Blackhaw 
grounds. The straight grav- 
el walk leading to the pool is — 
bordered with perennials 
and shrubs. There is no stiff formality to is adaptable to many otherwise uninter- 


their arrangement—an easy curve is 
given the shrub border and the perennials 
nestle comfortably in it. Flowering Crabs, 
the very essence of picturesqueness, are 
delightfully scattered thru the shrub bor- 
der. 

The secluded lawn should be as large 
and uninterrupted as the circumstances 
will permit. In this case the lawn area, 
tho small, is large enough to give a sense 
of freedom and openness when entering it. 


AKING our clue to the planting of 

the naturalistic area from Nature, in 
which we seldom see a straight line, we 
shall arrange the shrub borders in curves 
suggestive of the way they might be 
found in a natural woodside or meadow 
planting. A rustic shelterhouse with a 
naturalistic pool at its feet are features of 
this particular plan. No touch of for- 
mality — no concrete edge — no geomet- 
ric of formal shape — may be used in con- 
nection with this pool or the entire spirit 
of the thing will be lost. The shelterhouse 
should be fittingly rustic. The wildflower 
corner under the trees is something which 


esting, bare corners. 

The plant materials of the informal 
area are chosen entirely from the range 
of plants native to the north Middlewest, 
the particular region with which this plan 
deals. 


HE trees and shrubs are such as can 
be found growing in a woodland, along 
a bowlder fence, or a deserted roadway. 
The hawthorns, viburnums, dogwoods, 
and roses form the backbone of such a 
planting. Around the naturalistic pool 
should be grouped those things which 
would be found growing along streams or 
on the edge of marshy lands. A willow, 
the Red-osier Dogwood, buttonbush, and 
the swamp rose serve to keep the con- 
gruity of the waterside margin. Each plant 
should seem to be at home in our plantings. 
Adapted to the special needs of one’s 
house and lot, and tuned to one’s par- 
ticular desires, a person may have, on the 
average city-lot, grounds which breathe a 
picturesqueness and a naturalism often 
associated with only large and more 
parklike properties. 











C. Level Y Bed 2" lower 
than prey Ground 
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At the right, a 
budded rose. B 
indicates the 
depth to plant 





This sketch shows the proper 
method of preparing rose beds 









Below: Three easy steps in making arose bed: 1. Dig down one 
spade depth and pile soil to one side. 2. Take out soil to second 
spade depth and pile to other side of bed. 3. Loosen soil below. 
In refilling put top soil at the bottom and enrich the subsoil 





Dipping rose roots in mud just 
before planting will help to bring 
the soil in contact with them 












How, When, and Where to Plant Roses 


The Answer to Our Main Questions 


INDS of Plants to Buy. Years of 
K experience teach me that many 

roses do equally well either on 
their own roots or budded, and some will 
never grow roots of their own, but all do 
well when budded on a congenial, vigor- 
ous root system. [To the beginner it 
may be well to say that roses may be 
rooted from cuttings. Such are known as 
own-root roses; others are budded on 
wild roses (understocks).—Editor.] 

The Hybrid Teas and even the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, altho very much hybridized 
with the hardy natives of temperate 
Europe, still have a heavy strain of 
tropical origin in their blood, and many 
do not feel at home in all soils. Unless 
they are supplied with a sturdy, vigorous 
root system adapted to a great variety of 
soils, some may at best barely exist and 
never show their full and true quality. It 
has been demonstrated time and again 
that from the standpoint of number and 
quality of blooms some varieties are more 
satisfactory budded than on their own 
roots. 

Hardy Climbers, Rugosas, Moss, June 
Roses, and Polyanthas (Baby Ramblers) 
are as good on their own roots as budded 
plants if of proper size. If own-root roses 
offered for sale were matured plants 
grown two years in the field, therefore of 
equal size to budded plants and thoroly 
accustomed to outdoor conditions, I 
should be neutral and recommend these 
as well as budded ones; unfortunately, 
however, 2-year-field-grown plants on 
their own roots are seldom obtainable, 
altho some growers offer a 2-year size 
which is a little larger plant in a 3- or 4- 
inch pot, greenhouse grown. 

The own-root plants, as generally of- 
fered, are small cuttings, rooted in sand 


J. H. NICOLAS 


Dirt-Rosarian 


in a hothouse, sent out with a few tiny 
rootlets, and sold for from 4 to 8 for $1. 
These infants, planted outdoors, often 
meet conditions for which they are not 
prepared, and some may succumb. They 
will have to survive two winters before 
they can reach the size of a 3-year-budded 
plant and produce as many and as good 
roses. But these rooted “slips” have their 
utility in certain sections with long grow- 
ing seasons and very mild winters, where 
they can be planted early in the spring 
and make a good growth before winter. 
They are cheap, and those that become 
established will give good account of 
themselves. 

Altho budded plants are generally sold 
as 2-year plants, they are actually 3 years 
old, having had three seasons of growth in 
the field. 


"THE first year the seed of the under- 

stock is planted. These seedlings are 
lined out in April of the second year, and 
the bud is inserted upon this wild root 
during the summer; the third year the 
top of the wild seedling is cut off above 
the bud, and this bud grows to a full-size 
plant that season. In November, when 
the wood is well ripened and hardened, 
the plants are dug, some are shipped at 
once, the others stored for spring plant- 
ing. Three years of incessant care, watch- 
fulness, and skilled labor to produce a 
plant! When transferred to a garden, it is 
ready to “do business” and give immedi- 
ate results. 

Advocates of own-root plants defend 
the type with the sucker bugbear. It is 
true that understocks were at one time 
produced from cuttings of varieties prone 
to sucker (all cuttings will more or less), 
but the type of understocks now used 
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and grown from seeds rarely if ever suck- 
er, and should a sucker appear, it is easily 
distinguished by its different nature and 
foliage. In case of doubt, uncover the 
budding union and cut off close to the 
main root stem all growth coming from 
below the union. 


(THER plants generally unsatisfac- 
tory are “Bench Plants.” These 
come from greenhouses, where they have 
been forced and cropped to a point of 
exhaustion for the cutflower market and 
are being discarded. Formerly they were 
burnt as useless, but of recent years, de- 
partment stores, seed stores, and other 
merchants have been using them for bar- 
gain sales. Good results can seldom be 
expected from such plants until they have 
had a rest; furthermore, they are grafted 
on a root system often unsuited for gar- 
den cultivation. But as all of them are 
forcing roses, the number of varieties is 
very limited, and most of them have 
proved less valuable as garden varieties. 
As in anything else, the best rose plant 
is the cheapest, regardless of the price. 
Soil. Much printers’ ink has been spilt 
on the subject of soil. Let us say at once 
that any soil which grows a fair garden 
crop, even a good crop of weeds, is a good 
soil for roses. Notwithstanding what has 
been said and published, roses do not 
require any particular soil; a good whole- 
some garden soil treated as for any other 
plant material will grow roses. Roses have 
a predilection for a clay loam, enriched 
with well-rotted manure from cows or any 
other source, but any soil can be trans- 
formed; cow manure binds light soil, and 
horse manure lightens heavy clay soil 
Deep trenching has often been recom- 
mended, even 3 (Continued on page 92 
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“It is all due to that little remark of yours about ‘the hopeless 
hodgepodge.’ I have wanted to thank you for opening my eyes” 


She Was Too Dazed to Answer 


RS. DURHAM stood in the 

midst of her garden. Two red 

spots blazed in her cheeks, and 
her hands worked convulsively round a 
small hoe. From time to time she gave a 
vicious jab at the ground, then stood still 
again, and a bewildered look crossed her 
face. It almost seemed as tho she would 
burst into tears. She had received a cruel 
blow in the last hour, in this very garden 
—the delight of her soul. 

Florrie Burleigh, her blithe friend who 
lived down the street, had appeared unex- 
pectedly round the corner of the house 
accompanied by a smartly dressed stran- 
ger whom she introduced as Miss Betty 
Fletcher, from Boston. 

“Betty and I used to go to school to- 
gether many years ago!” she announced 
breezily. “She was just passing thru the 
city, so she stopped to spend the day with 
me. She is very much interested in gar- 
dens; of course, I wanted to bring her up 
to have a peep at yours.” 

Mrs. Durham had welcomed the visitors 
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cordially, taking pains, as they toured the 
garden, to point out some of her finest 
floral specimens. Then she had been 
called unexpectedly to the telephone. Re- 
turning a few minutes later, her steps not 
sounding on the grass, she was dum- 
founded to overhear the Boston lady ex- 
claim to her friend with a little laugh, 
“But just between you and me, I con- 
sider this garden a hopeless hodgepodge!”’ 
Then suddenly turning about and catch- 
ing sight of her hostess, she exclaimed hur- 
riedly, “‘As I was just saying to Mrs. Bur- 
leigh, you havesome magnificentspecimens 
here. Those African Marigolds are really 
wonderful! And the pink geraniums be- 
side them are so striking!” 

The blood surged into Mrs. Durham’s 
face. She felt as tho someone were delib- 
erately slapping her, but she was too 
dazed to answer. 

Fortunately, at that moment Mrs. 
Burleigh’s little girl came running with 
the news that a taxi was waiting for them, 
and the visitors made a hurried exit, 


leaving Mrs. Durham a prey to her 
thoughts. 

At first she almost choked with rage. 
Of all the impudence! A total stranger, to 
walk into her garden and calmly pro- 
nounce her efforts covering a period of 
three years as a hopeless hodgepodge! 
How dared she? And what did she know 
about it anyway? Here the hoe bit sav- 
agely into the ground. 


UT gradually her anger subsided. She 
wiped her heated brow, and her 
thoughts came more coherently. Present- 
ly she dropped into a rustic chair, with a 
puzzled frown on her brow, and sat lost 
in thought. 

Finally she rose with an air of decision. 
Her mind was made up. If there were 
something drastically wrong with her gar- 
den, she was going to find out—and that 
right soon! 

A few minutes later, Mr. Burwell, an 
artist who lived a few doors away, was 
surprised to see (Continued on page 98 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
A small dining-room appropriately furnished. There is a sense 
of coziness here without the feeling of being crowded. Note the 
quaint wallpaper in a small-scaled pattern, consistent with the 
restricted dimensions of the room, and the painted furniture and 
ruffed chair seats and commode type of server—all of which 
seem to belong in this early-Amcrican farmhouse type of setting 
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The Small Dining-Room in Good Taste 


It Takes But Modest Expenditure to Make It 
One of the Pleasantest Rooms in the House 


HE small din- 
ing-room can be 
one of the pleas- 


antest rooms in the 
house. Oftentimes, in 
actual fact, it is any- 
thing but that. No 
matter how small it is, 
the dining-room ought 
to be both pleasant and 
inviting, for it is sup- 
posedly a place of hos- 
pitality and agreeable 
social intercourse. And 
hospitality and agree- 
able intercourse are 
likely to be dampened 
and discouraged when 
the material surround- 
ings are both physically 
uncomfortable and re- 
pellant to the eye. 

Notwithstanding 
what it can and ought 
to be, the small dining- 
room is all too frequent- 
ly crowded, oppressive 
to the spirits, and, to 
put it briefly, very ugly. 
The remedy, whenever 
there is such a state of affairs, lies entirely 
in our own hands. The job of transforma- 
tion is by no means hopeless. We can 
make of the small dining-room what we 
will, and the improvement depends on the 
elasticity of our outlook and our willing- 
ness to exercise common sense in adapting 
ourselves to the conditions and limita- 
tions that are really unalterable. 

The only conditions that are truly un- 
alterable are the dimensions of the room 
and its sundry physical features, such as 
doors, windows, fireplaces, cupboards, and 
the like. Indeed, there may be no fire- 
place and no cupboards, so that doors, 
windows, floor, walls, and ceiling com- 
plete the fixed background to be consid- 
ered. Of course, this is always the limita- 
tion of size, and, in dealing with every 
aspect of the problem, there are several 
general truths, or principles, that will be 
worth while to keep in mind. First, the 
use of any large or boldly pronounced 
pattern in a small room, or small area, 
dwarfs it and tends to make it seem small- 
er than it is. Second, the use of dark or 
of very strong color in a small room also 
makes it seem smaller and is likely to 
prove oppressive. Third, the use of small- 
scaled details helps to give greater appar- 
ent size to a small room. This principle 
applies to furniture and to the architec- 
tural details, such as moldings, the size of 
door panels, the size of windowpanes, and 
the contours and dimensions of the mun- 
tins; the same principle applies in the use 
of any pattern that may occur in uphol- 
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The use of small-scaled details helps to give greater apparent size 
to a room. This principle applies to the furniture and to the 
architectural details, such as moldings, windowpanes, and the like 


stery, hangings, or the wallpaper designs. 

If you have a small dining-room to deal 
with, begin at the right end to work out 
your problem; that is to say, begin with 
the fixed architectural background — the 
floor, walls, ceilings, and openings. If the 
moldings of the cornice, or the moldings 
of the woodwork, are of large, coarse, or 
heavy scale, have them removed and sub- 
stitute moldings of small, refined contour 
in keeping with the scale of the room. 


At FIRST this may seem an unneces- 
sary trouble and expense, but you will 
find the change worth while and quite 
justified by the final results. You will also 
find it an advantage to remove large single 
sheets of glass from window sashes or 
casements, and to put in their place 
smaller panes with appropriate muntin 
divisions. In a small room, furthermore, 
it is well not to have the wall spaces cut 
up into needless divisions. It is better to 
dispense with dado and chair rail and to 
have only the skirting at the base; if any 
chair rail is used, have it as flat in projec- 
tion as possible, and as narrow as may be. 
Avoid friezes, picture moldings, and plate 
rails; they are intolerable in a small room. 
Next, you must settle upon the colors 
that are to enter into the fixed back- 
ground. If your small dining-room does 
not happen to have a hardwood floor that 
can be waxed to retain its wonted color, 
but a plain board floor that can be stained 
or painted, it is worth while to consider 
warm gray, light greenish-gray, or buff 


deck paint, or deck 
paint of some similar 
light hue; the light- 
toned floor will mate- 
rially help the apparent 
size of the room. Deck 
paint will stand a good 
deal of hard wear, even 
without being shel- 
lacked or waxed, and is 
easy to keep looking in 
good order. The color 
for the walls must nec- 
essarily depend largely 
on the exposure of the 
windows and the kind 
and amount of light 
entering the room, but, 
on the general princi- 
ple previously men- 
tioned, all dark or very 
strong colors should be 
carefully avoided. 
Walls painted a light 
pea-green, or a light 
pearl-lavender in a 
small dining-room with 
a southern exposure, 
for example, or a light 
yellow with a northern 
exposure, could ordinarily be deemed ad- 
visable. Lighting fixtures, like the other 
details in the room, should be of small and 
delicate scale and should be entirely in 
the form of brackets on the walls; any 
central lighting fixture or chandelier 
hanging down in the middle of a small 
room will only make it seem smaller, and 
thus defeat the purpose of your labors 
where space is at a premium and one of 
the chief objects is to gain all the appar- 
ent size and space you can. 

If, for any reason, you prefer papered 
walls to painted walls, let the wallpaper 
be of inconspicuous and minute or small- 
scaled pattern, consistent with the re- 
stricted dimensions of the room. The 
coloring of the wallpaper, of course, will 
follow the general principle already men- 
tioned. Naturally, when there is a pat- 
tern of any sort in the wallpaper, it will 
be best to have the upholstery and what- 
ever hangings there may be quite plain. _ 
In the case of plain walls and figured 
hangings, the figure in the hangings 
should be as small as may be. 


IS possible to use a scenic wallpaper 

in a small dining-room and thereby 
help the apparent size. To do this, how- 
ever, requires the utmost care and the 
utmost discretion in selecting and apply- 
ing the paper. In the first place, its 
background and general coloring must 
be such as not to contravene the principle 
previously stated and, second, the figures 
in it must all be (Continued on page 106 

















How Character Affects Home Buying 


one’s vices and virtues deter- 

mined the kind of house one 
should aim to have. “It is well 
enough to say I should do so and so 
in making my home,” said Harriet, 
my daughter, “but what if I cannot 
do it, if I can’t make myself?” I under- 
stood at once. Only recently I had writ- 
ten to a friend a long letter of advice 
urging her, in a matter involving leader- 
ship, to practice compromise and woo her 
followers instead of forcing them, and 
then, when I had finished, smiled to my- 
self at the realization that she could not 
do what I asked without making herself 
over, which she could never do. Didn’t 
I know how futile were all arguments to 
me about my pet weakness, extravagance? 
I knew as well as my advisers that I 
should not give way to it, knew the pen- 
alties even better, and that all I had to do 
was to refrain from purchases; but when 
the urge to buy was on, my will was in 
abeyance. I had long ago discovered the 
futility of depending upon a will which 
was weaker than my desire for the thing. 
If I was to save it would not be by re- 
fraining from spending money. How, 
then, to do it, for save I must? I recalled 
my mother’s advice to “agree with my 
adversary quickly.” Spend the money, 
but spend it for things that had a real 
value. Save by spending. Invest the 
money before I had it. Then there would 


|: AN earlier article I said that 


““CYPEND your money before you make it,”’ if 
you are inclined to be extravagant, but 
spend it wisely; by so doing you will have more 
to show for your purchases than if you go 
about buying with money in your hand, says 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


be no money left for the valueless. Those 
who could by self-denial put money in a 
savings bank might wait to buy a home 
until they had the money. I would buy a 
home and pay off a mortgage. Those who 
could deny themselves by temperament 
could accumulate money to buy bonds or 
stocks. I would take out life insurance, 
take building and loan shares, borrow 
money at the bank for investment. In that 
way I had spent my money before I made 
it. But in the end I would have more than 
I would otherwise, even tho not as much 
as if I had saved it after making. The 
difference in the amount was the toll 
taken by my vice. Better pay the toll 
than lose everything. 


MMORAL, the old doctrinaires would 
call this, but not the new psycholo- 
gists who know the impossibility of re- 
making human beings by intention. If a 
vice is deep-seated, better to avoid its 
consequences, surely, than to spend a 
lifetime suffering from repeated capitula- 
tion to it; certainly if the happiness of 
others is dependent upon the results. So 
I did not say to Harriet: “But you must 


make yourself do what you know is 
the best thing for your family.” In- 
stead I asked her: “Why can you 
not? What is it that prevents? Is 
it laziness, or self-indulgence, or 
greed? Find out first what it is that 
prevents you. Once you have located 
the cause, there may be ways to make 
even a vice serve you. Or if not, far 
better to change your plans for a home 
than to go on toward repeated failures.” 


BVIOUSLY, I am not giving my 
daughter away. So let us say the 
cause proves to be dilatoriness. More 
than one fine plan for a home has gone to 
pot because the wife put off each day 
what could be done on a tomorrow that 
never came. If this trait is so ingrained 
that she can never be certain that she 
will go thru a program set for the day, or 
the week, or the month, or that she can 
count on carrying thru; for instance, a 
program of house-furnishing or experi- 
ments looking to a system for dispensing 
hospitality—the thing to do is to abandon 
the program altogether. It is not essen- 
tial to a successful home; it is essential 
only to certain characters. Take the 
matter of house furnishings, for example. 
A dilatory person should never outline a 
plan so much this day to be done, so 
much the next. Agreeing with her ad- 
versary quickly, she should recognize her 
vice and setaday (Continued on page 76 
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A Fire Chief Looks at a Home 


By JOHN KENLON 
Chief of the New York Fire Department 


As Told to Frank W. McDonough 


near day it surely will be, 

to speak to every person in 
America at the same time, and 
you had to limit your message 
to eight words, what do you 
consider the most significant 
thought that you personally 
could convey in those words? 
Mine would be this: ‘“The clean 
home is rarely menaced by fire.”’ 

It has been estimated that no 
less than 64 percent of all fires 
occur in the homes of the people, 
and tho these may not be at- 
tended by the tremendous finan- 
cial losses consequent upon out- 
break in warehouses, office build- 
ings, and the like, they strike 
fear into the heart in a greater 
degree, for it is the human 
hazard which is at stake. 

With the exception of fires 
from lightning, spontaneous 
combustion, and a few other 
causes, all fires can be traced to 
matches. In lighting a match, 
strike it away from you, not to- 
ward you; then if the head_flies 
off it is not likely to set fire to 
your clothes. Matches should be 
kept in a tin or earthenware 
container and away from heat. 
It is best, therefore, not to have 
them too near a stove, and the 
jar or tin container in which 
they are kept, by all means, 
should be kept high up, out of 
the reach of children. In having 
your home wired, have the 
switch controlling the basement 
lights located inside the kitchen, 
or, at least, placed in the base- 
ment entryway so that the light 
from the kitchen shines on the 
switch. Strange as it may seem 


| F IT were possible, as some 


HILE New York sleeps, John Kenlon, chief of its fire 
department, the largest in the world, sleeps too, but 
his rest is generally a broken one and not taken at his 
home but at Enginehouse No. 33, 42 Great Jones Street. 
Saturday and Sunday nights the Chief spends at home 
with his family, but the rest of his waking hours and 
nights, like a guardian angel, he gives to the city of New 
York, and has for 43 years, since 1887, when he joined 
the force as fireman. 

He has risen from the ranks, from engineer to lieu- 
tenant, to captain, to chief of a battalion, to deputy chief 
in 1909, and then, in 1911, to chief of the department. 
During these years of unremitting service, he was 
awarded a departmental medal for saving a life and com- 
mended five times for meritorious conduct at great per- 
sonal risk. 

John Kenlon, despite his years (he is 71 years old), is 
vigilance personified. Never have I met a man of keener 
perceptions, more absorbed in and devoted to his work. 
He speaks very quietly; one strains his ears almost to 
hear the next word that he speaks. As I think of him 
now, there keeps coming to mind his words to me as | 
left his office in the Municipal Building one day last sum- 
mer when I visited him there. “No eulogy, please. Many 
fire chiefs know just as much as! do about preventing fire.” 

The New York Fire Department employs 6,300 men, 
has 700 pieces of fire-fighting equipment, whose average 
cost is $8,500, and 300 fire buildings, whose average cost 
is $85,000. 

“Carelessness is the greatest single cause of fire,”” said 
Chief Kenlon so quietly that | wondered whether he was 
talking to me. And | thought that he must be thinking 
of the thousands of fires and tremendous loss of life 
caused by this thing carelessness in the 42 years he has 
been a part of the fire department of this greatest city in 
the world. 

According to a report given to me by the Chief's 
assistant, Patrick Walsh, chief of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention, statistics compiled by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters show that 25.4 percent of all fires ir 
America comes from strictly preventable causes, 42.8 
percent were partly preventable, and 31.8 percent come 
from unknown causes, probably largely preventable. 

In the face of this convicting evidence, is it any wonder 
then that Chief Kenlon says to America, thru Better Homes 
and Gardens, “If you would safeguard your homes and your 
loved ones, fight fire before it starts by removing the causes 
of fire in your homes and by being careful when handling 
the things which cause fire’ }—F. W. M. 


and near no partitions. Heating 
pipes will char wood. They 
should be put thru double pipes 
with an air space between. 
Warm-air registers should be 
absolutely fireproof ; that is, they 
should be insulated. 

When you remove ashes, re- 
member that coals may be dan- 
gerously hot, even tho they do 
not glow. Never should ashes 
be deposited in wooden boxes or 
barrels nor dumped in the open. 
Hot ashes, according to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers, cause an average fire 
loss of more than $18,000 a day 
in the United States, principally 
thru carelessness. Every home 
should have a strong metal ash 
can. In putting coal into the 
furnace, if you have a coal-burn- 
ing one, never use a shovel which 
you have just used to get the 
ashes from the furnace. Also, 
it is best not to use a broom to 
sweep newly deposited ashes 
from the basement floor. Wait 
until you go to the basement 
again to fire your furnace. You 
see, oftentimes a broom will be 
ignited by a live coal. 


HAVE your chimneys, flues, 

and fireplaces inspected, 
and repaired if necessary, regu- 
larly, preferably once a year. If 
you have a fireplace, be sure also 
to have a fire screen, to prevent 
embers from falling on the floor 
or the carpet. Bettcr still, and 
as an additional precaution, 
choose a safe fuel to use in your 
fireplace. Hard coal (anthracite) 
burns quietly and does not snap; 
soft coal (bituminous) burns with 





to some of you, many fires, we have 
found, are caused by a person’s light- 
ing a match to find the switch in 
the entryway. Every home should 
have a good flashlight and keep 
it near at hand. 

Furnaces, heating pipes, and radi- 
ators should be placed far enough 
from walls and woodwork to prevent 
overheating, and the nearest wooden 
surface should be covered with as- 
bestos board, which is better for this 
purpose than sheet iron or tin. The 
base of your furnace should be sur- 
rounded with brick, stone, or con- 
crete. If iron or tin is used, it should 
be separated from the walls or wood- 
work by an air space. The pipes 
from the furnace to the chimney 
should be not less than 18 inches 
from the ceiling or any woodwork 
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more of a flame, and chestnut and 
some other woods constantly snap 
and shoot out sparks. 

Every winter thousands of 
fires are caused by the improper 
thawing out of water pipes. The 
proper way to do it is to pour hot 
water upon them. When a person 
uses flame to thaw his water pipes, 
he is inviting his home to burn down. 

Every homemaker should remem- 
ber that water used on burning fat 
does not put out fire but spreads it. 
The best way to smother a burning- 
fat flame is to use a metal cover. 
Neither paper nor cloth should ever 
be kept near a stove, because when 
fat takes fire it does so very suddenly, 
with a leap sometimes—setting fire 
to paper or cloth that is a foot or so 
from the stove. (Continued on page 96 
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“A garden which has only well-man- 
aged horticultural elements is noth- 
ing more than a horticultural zoo” 


“Or if we set our minds to it we can 
have gardens that possess personal- 
ity and are a well-planned unit” 


The First Things in Gardening 


A Landscape Architect Explains the Fundamentals of Good Design 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: In this article Mr. Car- 
hart summarizes the fundamental things to 
consider in planning the home grounds— 
earth, sky, architecture, plant materials— 
and deals with overcoming the difficulties. 

This series of articles deserves careful 
reading. If the facts here presented could 
be read and absorbed by all of us, gardens 
in America would advance to a higher plane 
of usefulness and beauty. ] 


ETTER gardening means better 
B landscape design. One does not 

always realize this, as he makes 
his first venture in gardening, but as he 
goes on, he becomes more and more im- 
pressed with the fact. 

For this reason it is necessary to start 
with the simple, fundamental things if 
you are to have a beautiful garden. Those 
things are earth, sky, architecture, and 
plant materials. 

The simple basic truths must be con- 
tinually repeated until they become the 
gardener’s second nature. Some day they 
must become garden gospel. 

Only after one has mastered the ele- 
mentary things can he deftly build his 
conceptions into understandable, soul- 
stirring compositions. The gardener is 
just as much of an artist as the painter 
or musician. 

Too often the garden builder launches 
into the detailed questions of color har- 
mony, selection of varieties, and cultural 
requirements of some certain plant before 
he gets on even speaking terms with those 
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homely, basic, fundamental things which 
we find in the garden. 

So for this time let’s talk of those ele- 
mentary things with which we shall have 
to work in the fabrication of a garden. 

Actually the skillful designer must 
know the things with which he must 
work, know them so well that when he 
comes to assemble them, there is no halt- 
ing, stilted, struggling moment in which 
unfamiliarity with the materials hinders 
the weaving process. 


O NOW let us rather tabulate these 
things with which we have to deal 
when planning a small home garden: 
earth, sky, architectural elements, plant 
materials, and many other factors. 

Earth is the very foundation of a garden. 
It is the thing in which plant materials 
grow, out of which the draperies of foliage 
and the color accent of blossoms must 
come as if by magic. But further than 
being a growing medium the earth is the 
body of the garden. If it is formed in a 
flat plane, or if it is gently undulating, if 
it is dished a bit for certain effect or mold- 
ed and sculptured to produce an entirely 
different bit of composition, it still is the 
foundation of the garden. Do not slight 
earth forms in your garden. An awkward 
terrace in front of the house can make the 
structure look as if it were tumbling down 
or it can give it the necessary staunch 
footing on which a solid house should 


stand. Interest in the garden, in its most 
elusive form, often is woven into the com- 
position thru deft design of the earth 
forms. 

Sky is beyond our control. But with 
its millions of cloud islands, or the deep 
infinite blue, it is the canopy of our out- 
door living chambers, and too often it is 
not given a passing thought. Just for an 
instant think of this: that the sky is the 
background against which you will see the 
different planes of the garden piantings, 
the skyline of the trees, the rhythm of 
these greater plants. Sky is an element of 
design, even if it is out of control. 

Architectural elements are sure to be in 
the garden in some form. The house is 
architectural, and at least some little 
transition zone must be developed between 
house and garden in which a bit of archi- 
tectural material will appear, even tho the 
grounds are truly informal. And in the 
more formal garden there are steps, stone 
walls—many things that are neither earth 
nor sky nor growing things. 


WHE: even in the most informal gar- 

den there may be rockwork that is 
a part of the design. So perhaps we should 
better say that this class of elementary 
things are the stone, lumber, brick, and tile 
things which are likely to be found in any 
garden. Finally, your house is architec- 
tural and is bound to form at least one 
side of the garden. (Continued on page 131 
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In 1874 Lemoine produced the first double Tuberous Begonia, 
a type popular as a garden and florists’ flower. The crested 
type (shown above) soon followed and is the loveliest of all 
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Le Printemps is a peony variety which blooms extremely early. 
It is a large, yellowish cream, quite single, and a welcome 
addition to the early flowers which open for Memorial Day 


What Lemoine Did for Your Garden 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This article was com- 
piled from the notes of the late Dr. A. C. 
Beal, professor of floriculture at Cornell 
University from 1908 to 1929. | 


HERE are scores of kings and 

i thousands of heroes who wear their 

medals and whose names are al- 
most household words, but the greatest 
plant breeder of ornamental plants is 
hardly known to the people. Wherever 
there are flowers in gardens, there also is 
the unseen influence of Victor Lemoine. 

Coming from a long line of gardeners, 
Lemoine was born in Delme, Lorraine, 
France, in 1823, and for 89 years lived, 
worked, and died among flowers. His col- 
lege studies finished at Vie-sur-Seille, he 
traveled for several years, observing plant 
life wherever he went. He early realized 
that even tho the flowers of the world are 
lovely in their native habitat, yet there is 
always an opportunity for improvement 
when they are moved to our 
gardens. One sort may have 
a red flower but lack hardi- 
ness, another may have a 
tiny purple but no pink nor 
lavender. Lemoine, true ar- 
tist that he was, dreamed of 
flowers which he could pro- 
duce, none of which had been 
previously known. 

He started business in 1850 
in Nancy and remained there 
all his life. A nurseryman, 
yes, and successful, but with- 
al a breeder of plants second 
to none. His first recorded 
introduction (1852) was the 
double Portulaca; in 1854 he 
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produced the double Potentilla, Gloire de 
Nancy. 

But you will not be especially interested 
in the dates as much as to know just what 
he did. Lemoine produced a variety of gera- 
nium, called Gloire de Nancy, which was 
the first double geranium. It has served 
as the parent of all the geraniums which 
are commonly grown in today’s gardens. 
The plants usually known as geraniums 
are really Pelargoniums. The Showy 
Pelargonium, more often called the 
Martha Washington, is a popular Easter 
plant for the house. Previous to Lemoine’s 
work with them they were only purple 
and single. 


\ E ARE indebted to Lemoine for the 

best of our Weigelias; in this case, 
five or six species, some hardy, others tall, 
still others with larger flowers have been 
so mingled together that the result is a 
group of varieties to suit many garden 
needs. Some are early, others 
are quite hardy and with glo- 
rious bell-shaped flowers of 
such beauty that they are 
grown all over the world. Of 
the best, Avante-garde is an 
early pink; Abel Carriere is 
rosy carmine with a yellow 
throat; (Continued on page 121 


One of the best of all Deutzias 
for garden-planting is named 
the Lemoine Deutzia. It is so 
profuse flowering that the 
plants are completely covered 
with masses of white blossoms 
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When the Man of the House Cooks 


Action by TONY SARG; Words by ORVILLE SPRAGUE 





My wife claims that 
I’m the county cham- 
pion dish-dirtier 





other contraption that requires sweetening, I’ll give 

my wife credit—she can bake it. Or, for that matter, 
when it is a question of taking a nicely fattened spring 
chicken and doing this and that with it to bring it out of 
the frying pan brown, and—well, almost fluffy—and alto- 
gether delicious—again, my wife’s there. 

But when the subject is of steak, for instance, and the 
idea is that the steak should be thick and tender and—you 
know—steaklike, and it should come from the broiler still 
juicy, then I step in as champion. 

Or when the question is of turning the ordinary boiled 
potato of commerce into feathery, properly seasoned and 
altogether exuberant mashed potatoes, I’m the one who 
wields the masher. 

Of course, my wife has things all her own way, is the 
stellar performer, even when it comes to preparing desserts, 
soups, salads, and such. I wouldn’t think of arguing the 
point with her, but— 

When the consensus of the household is that slum should 
be provided, hand me the apron and flock of clean dishes, 
and she grants.it. There is another point at which I shine 
supreme, according to my wife, but from my own point of 
view, it is a moot point. She claims that I’m the county 
champion dish-dirtier, and sometimes is even willing to 
suggest a district championship. And I’ll be frank; I do 
manage to use an extraordinary line-up of dishes in my 
culinary wanderings. 

And when I get behind a very large, and at times, a very 
white apron, and start fussing with food, I have a very 
stupendous time. By the way, those aprons are worthy of 
discussion, There’s nothing sissy about them; they’re the 
kind chefs use, and they’re mine; nobody else uses them. 

But to resume. My wife is firmly convinced that it’s good 
to eat food that she herself does not prepare, even tho I 
develop a terrific mess in the kitchen. And I think the food 
I cook is mighty good, be- 
cause I cook it. 

But don’t get the idea 
that I come galumping 
home from work, night 
after night, to hurry out of 
my coat and into an apron. 
It’s only every so often 
that at the office I think 
of something that would 
taste very, very good, and 
sell myself on the idea 
that I’m the only one that 
can do the job, so I call 
home and say: “Don’t 
worry about dinner; I'll 
By the way, those aprons are get it if you'll order the 
worthy of discussion. There’s _ groceries.”” The voice at 
nothing sissy about them; the other end of the wire 
they're the kind the chefs use usually says, sweetly, 


| OW, when it comes to the organization of a cake, or 





“Huzzah!” Or the gang has gone out some Saturday to make 
it tough on rabbits, and we come trooping in at night, pretty 
cold and ravenous, and I’m glad I can put a rabbit and corn 
pone thru the process so that the result is perfect fried rabbit 
and corn pone. 

When I was a sophomore, thinking more of how to hold 
my place on the college football team than of philosophy or 
chemistry, my hero was a man who had just graduated. He 
was a fullback, weighing 235 pounds, who could carry most 
of the opposing team on his neck as he plowed thru for 
touchdown after touchdown. Never, before or since, was 
there such a rampaging, irresistible tornado of a football 
player at that college. His name has become a legend, as the 
names of Vikings. 

A few years ago I saw him again. He was just as virile and 
robust as ever. His principal occupation was dignified and 
masculine, and his hobby was cooking! Since then I have 
never thought of a man who could do housework as a “‘sissy.” 
And my favorite boxing partner, even now, is a 200-pound 
husky who can cook the best pancakes and French-fried 
potatoes you would ever expect to eat. 


N2: THERE is no note of defense or apology in this. 
Being able to do a good job of cooking, to my notion, 
is just as creditable as being able to hit a target, plow a 
straight furrow, or write a good story. William Allen White 
makes an excellent salad and knows exactly how to panbroil 
a steak. Will James is an expert on pancakes. Dr. Harvey 
Wiley is the originator of a delicious salad dressing. H. C. 
Witwer and Dr. Frank Crane gained fame for cookery ex- 
ploits as well as for writing in diverse fields. C. C. Moore, 
former governor of Nevada, has an excellent recipe for corn 
bread. The list of famous men who are good cooks might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

The way to a man’s heart is via his stomach. The eso- 
phagus lies close to the right ventricle, or whatever it is that 
makes the works go. And 
so, it may be inferred, a 
man knows good cookery 
when he tastes it. I once 
heard of a newly wedded 
farmer’s wife who served 
her ravenous threshing 
crew with nothing but a 
few dainty sandwiches and 
slices of watermelon. This 
makes me feel that a man’s 
eating proclivities should 
occasionally be translated 
into cookery by the man 
of the house himself. It 
sort of helps to keep a bal- 
anced home life. 








Or the gang has gone out some 
At any rate, tosum up, Saturday to make it tough on 
I get pretty much ofawal- rabbits, and we come trooping 


lop out of my cooking! in at night, cold and ravenous 
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These Recipes From off 
Men Are Prizewinners | 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


HAT the man-person very often chooses the meal is a 
quite generally accepted fact. Men and women both 
admit that it is he who guides the cooking program by 
his likes and his dislikes, his suggestions and his approbation. 

Say we turn for a moment to what we have a right to expect 
is a fairly common breakfast-table conversation: 

“What do you want for dinner tonight?” asks the wife. 

“Corn beef and cabbage,”’ answers the husband. And corn 
beef and cabbage it is. 

But that the man of the family actually cooks—that has been 
a moot question. After looking over the hundreds of recipes 
submitted in the Men’s Cooking Contest, conducted by Better 
Homes and Gardens, we have proof positive that he not only can 
cook but that he excels at it. It may look like a grand gesture 
when he takes hold of the cooking spoon, but when he turns out 
a hash—yes, a hash, the most lowly of dishes—to taste as 
superb as did the San Gabriel Hash submitted by H. C. Moore, 
of Morgantown, West Virginia, then we shall have to admit 
that he is good. We honestly wanted to give the first prize to 
something with a grander-sounding name, but the rest of the 
judges outvoted us. J. F. Ruhnka, Los Angeles, California, 
came very close to being first-prize winner; his “Somerset 
Sirloin” took second prize. Captain Frank Steiner, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, won third prize with “Chicken a la Dixie.” 

We might explain that in order to judge fairly the merits of 
the various recipes which rated high 
in the opinion of the judges, the dishes 
were prepared in the Better Homes and 
Gardens Testing-tasting Kitchen, anda 
committee of men was invited in to 
judge the merits of each dish. 

The prizewinning recipes follow: 

San Gabriel Hash 


6 potatoes 1 ‘‘clove’’ of garlic 

1 can of corn beef 2 medium-size tomatoes, ; 
3 green peppers peeled, or the equivalent 
3 onions (small) in canned tomatoes 

1 cupful of water 


Cut up all these ingredients in a 
chopping bowl, then chop quite finely. 
Put into a large iron skillet with the 
cupful of water and let cook until the 
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When father creates a steak master piece 
he has aright to feel proud—and he does 


Man cooks by inspira- 
tion more than by rote. 
And he’s a goed taster 








One thing the men’s recipes showed us—a man 


may get a great deal of “kick” out of cooking 


vegetables are tender, keeping covered all the while. Season 
highly, using plenty of paprika and stirring occasionally to 
keep from sticking. When the vegetables are done, the hash is 
turned into a greased loaf pan and put in the oven for 20 or 25 
minutes to brown on top. 

Mr. Moore’s comment: “This, served 
with hot rolls and maybe sweet pick- 
les, is a great meal. Just try it. I con- 
cocted San Gabriel Hash while in Cali- 
fornia several years ago. It has been a 
tremendous ‘hit’ whenever I’ve served 
st.” 

Somerset Sirloin 


Sirloin steak, cut 1% Worcestershire sauce 
inches thick 1 pound of fresh mush- 


Olive oil rooms 
Salt and pepper to 2 tablespoonfuls of 
season butter 


% cupful of thin cream 

Marinate the steak in the olive oil, 
seasoned to taste with salt, pepper, 
and Worcestershire sauce, for 2 hours. 
Sear.the meat first on one side and 
then the other; then broil more slowly 
until done. Cook the mushrooms in 
the butter and season with salt and 
pepper. Stir often. When cooked add 
the cream. Place the steak on a plat- 
ter and cover with the mushrooms. 
Serve at once! 

Mr. Ruhnka’s comment: “TI learned 
to cook while in the Navy, and boy! 
the dishes I can concoct. It won’t be long until we men will be 
tempting the appetites of our women-folk with intriguing new 
dishes,”’ 

Chicken a la Dixie 


1 boiled chicken 1 pint of cream 


2 truffles Salt, pepper, and mace 
1 small can of mushrooms, or equiva- Yolks of 2 eggs 
lent in fresh mushrooms 2 tablespoonfuls of sherry jell 


Prepare by cutting boiled, well-seasoned chicken into dice, 
truffles into bits, and mushrooms in halves. Put all in saucepan 
with cream, salt, pepper, and a dash of mace, and cook 12 
minutes. Mix and pour into the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs. 
Stir until cooked, into which add 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of sherry jell. Serve in toasted bread cases. 

Captain Steiner’s comment: “This has been 
tried by every officers’ club in the Army. 
Try it out. I think you'll find it falls in the 
category of ‘food fit for a king.’”’ 

















Each tray weighs 1 pound but varies in the number of berries. The difference in production is due to the 





selection of individual plants. Reading from left to right, the trays contain 28, 45, 65, and 66, respectively 


Raise Your Own Strawberries 
Select Home Varieties Superior to Those Shipped 


EFORE I bought my 
B present home I rented a 

property which permit- 
ted having a garden of about 50 
by 75 feet. As my landlord 
would plant neither tree nor 
bush fruits, I devoted this area 
to annual vegetables and straw- 
berries. Of these latter I set 25 
plants each of 3 varieties 2 feet 
apart each way. When runners 
appeared during the summer I 
anchored them with small clods 
of earth so as to fill the rows 
lengthwise of the area. The re- 
sults were that the following 
spring I had four or five hundred 
plants, which, during almost a 
month, yielded finer berries than 
we could buy —all my family of four 
could use fresh, besides all we needed 
during the next ten months as jam and 
canned fruit. 

An experience of this kind is by no 
means unusual. You, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reader, may easily surpass it if you have 
better soil than the clay I then had or if 
you give your plants better care than I did 
mine. I have outlined my experience to 
show that you may expect at least as 
much enjoyment as my family had from 
our small investment. At present-day 
prices 75 plants of the varieties I shall 
mention later would cost only $1 to $2 if 
bought from strawberry-specialist nurs- 
eries. 

The open secrets of high quality, large 
yield, and long season of ripening lie in 
choice of varieties. Some kinds are noted 
for fine flavor, others for abundant yield, 
some for earliness of ripening, others for 
lateness, some for shipping to market, and 
so on. As a general rule, the varieties 
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A strawberry runner placed in a pot to 
root. Note that a pebble is used to hold 
the plant in close contact with the soil 


grown by the acre and shipped by the 
trainload to the cities produce large 
quantities of berries during a few days 
only. Also, as a rule these varieties are of 
inferior flavor and coarse texture, even 
when at their best. But they are never 
at their best at the time they were picked 
for market, because they are picked be- 
fore they are fully ripe. Of course, they 
cannot be improved by transportation! 


S° HERE we come to the first point to 
look for when choosing a variety of 
any kind of fruit for home use: Avoid all 
varieties described as “croppers”; that 
is, those whose fruit all ripens within a 
few days; also all varieties said to be “ex- 
ceptionally firm” and well adapted to 
transportation; in fact, any which suggest 
their special adaptation to market. They 
are almost all of inferior quality, coarse 
texture, and short season. 
What you want is high flavor, delicate 
texture, and the “linked sweetness long 
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drawn out” that characterize va- 
rieties which the commercial 
grower cannot afford to grow 
because they are so soft they 
would be merely mush on arrival 
at market. Yet many a commer- 
cial grower has his own home 
strawberry patch! One such man 
I visited in North Carolina had 
70 acres of a certain commercial 
variety which he was shipping 
by the carload. Near his house, 
however, he had a small patch 
of high-quality kinds to please 
his own palate and the members 
of his family! Instances of this 
kind are eloquent as indicating 
both differences in quality and 
the importance of your choosing 
carefully the kinds for your home garden. 

Next to high quality, the kinds of 
strawberries to choose for your garden 
are those which ripen during a long period. 
By this I mean two things: An individual 
variety, such as Premier, ripening for two 
or three weeks, and also a series of three 
or more varieties ripening successionally 
and with more or less overlapping during 
four or five weeks. 


WHEN you look over a strawberzy- 

nurseryman’s catalog you will notice 
the letters “B” and “P,” or the contrac- 
tions “per.” or “imp.” in connection with 
the name of each variety. If the varieties 
you choose are all listed as ““P” or “imp.” 
you will get little or no fruit, and much of 
what you do get will be misshapen. The 
reason is that these varieties are “pistil- 
late” or “imperfect’’ flavored kinds; that 
is, the flowers have few or no well-devel- 
oped stamens and therefore cannot pro- 
duce pollen upon (Continued on page 108 
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This house is clothed and dressed with shrubs and trees to make a gardened home, and a beautiful 
picture. The plantings are confined to the boundaries of the lot and the foundations of the house 


In the Landscape Architect's Realm 


An Adventure of the Junior Garden Clubs of America 


OUNSELORS, Master Gar- 

deners, Climbers, Sprouters, 

and Kinder Gardeners! Are 
you ready to start upon our 1930 
garden adventure? 

We are going on a six months’ 
visit to the ‘‘kingdom of landscape 
architects.” Pack up your pencils, 
papers, paste, scissors, thinking cap, 
garden tools, overalls, garden 
smocks, and hats — we shall need 
them all in the land of garden plan- 
ners and makers, for that is what 
the landscape gardener really is. 

We arrive in the realm of the 
landscape architect! What a happy, 
beautiful country, filled with men 
and women who know how to ar- 
range and plant trees, shrubbery, 
and flowers in such a way as to pro- 
duce a picturesque effect. Suppose 
that we follow one of them and see 
just how he makes these beautiful 
yards and gardens! 

“Where do we go first, Mr. Land- 
seape Architect?” 

“Why, to look at the ground 
where we are going to make our 
landscape picture,” he replies. “You 
see we cannot plan a garden until 
we know how much ground we have 
to work with. If that ground is 
hilly and has some rocks, we can 
plan a rock garden; if it has trees 
and a ravine, we work for a natural 
woodland garden; if the ground is 
level, we make a garden to suit the 
owner’s wishes, but which also fits 
the style of his house.” 

“Look,” calls one of the lady 





UNIOR Gardeners and counselors should 
have a civic aim, just as important adult 
arden clubs have, so “Every boy and girl a 
nior Gardener” will be our slogan for 1930! 
To encourage everyone in this aim, I| shall 
send 10 packets of choice flower seeds to the 
club organizing from one to three new Junior 
Garden Clubs. 
new Junior Garden Clubs, | 
packets of seed and that splendid garden book, 
**The Book of Annuals,” by Alfred 
associate editor of Better Homes and Gardens. To 
the club organizing over five new Junior Gar- 
den Clubs, | shall 
“The Book of Annuals,” and 5 hardy shrubs. 


* special cash award will be given to the club 


ee 


ers, | shall send to every new club who joins 
the Junior Garden Clubs of America, 10 pack- 
ets of choice flower seeds for their gardens. 
Who will be the first to organize a new Junior 
Garden Club? And which of our Junior Gar- 


den Clubs will organize the most new clubs? 





OUR SLOGAN FOR 1930 


To the a organizing five 
shall send 10 
Carl Hottes, 


send 10 packets of seed, 


nizing | 0 or more new Junior Garden Clubs, 
o further encourage more Junior Garden- ~ 
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but they are lying all over the yard 


This house has forgotten its clothes, 


architects. “See those two places, 
Junior Gardeners?” And she points 
to the two homes pictured here on 
this page. “Which one of the yards 
do you like best?” she asks. 

Cousin Marion and the counsel- 
ors smile with pleasure as their 
Junior Gardeners all say, “Oh, 
that one, Miss Landscape Archi- 
tect!” and they point to Plan No. 
II. 

“What is wrong with this one?” 
she asks, as she points to Plan No. 
I, the home shown at the bottom of 
the page. 

“Tt looks all spotty,” answers a 
Sprouter. 

“The shrubs and trees look as if 
they had been dropped from an air- 
plane, hit and miss, all over the 
yard,” laughs a Master Gardener. 
“And that star flower bed looks 
like a poor lonely island in the mid- 
dle of a green sea,” says a Climber. 

“Yes,” said the landscape archi- 
tect. “Mother Nature never plants 
queer-shaped flower beds in her 
landscape pictures. We landscape 
architects think that Mother ‘Na- 
ture’s rules are the good ones to 
follow when we plan a garden. And 
notice, Junior Gardeners, how we 
have planted the shrubs in Plan 
No. II. They are grouped together 
to form a beautiful green frame for 
our home and garden. A garden 
without a background is like a house 

without walls, don’t you think, 

Junior Gardeners? Doesn’t the 

yard and (Continued on page 112 








Floors for Use 
and Beauty 


WILLIAM S. MELLICK 










































HAVE sometimes been asked, ‘What kind of a floor shall 

I put in my new home?” The question should be, “What 

kind of floors should I have?” The plural is important, 
for there are endless qualities and varieties of floors, even when 
one excludes, as we do in this article, those coverings, such as 
carpets, which are not a permanent part of the house. 

Among the great designers of the past, floors were given a 
great deal of study and effort, as we can easily see by the 
remains of their work. We all know of the intricate mosaic- 
marble floors of Constantinople, Rome, and the Renaissance. 
In this work we find intricate geometric patterns and even 
elaborate figures. These early artists realized that the area of 
the floor represents one-sixth to one-fourth of the total surface 
one sees in & room, and that it is in reality the base on which 
the whole design and decoration of the room is based. As wood 
construction came to be more prevalent, wood floors also be- 
came more important. In the simpler work, they were great 
oak planks hewn down by hand to the proper thickness and 
pegged to the supporting structure. This sort of floor is our 
precedent for the plank floors of today. In more elaborate 
work, finely finished boards of narrow width were made into 
pattern and brought to a mirrorlike smoothness. These and the 
tile of the Spanish and Italian were the floors of older times. 
Newly discovered materials and methods of manufacture have 
given the modern designer a much wider field of splendid ma- 
terials from which to choose. 

In considering the floor, the house should not be thought of 
as a unit, but each room should be considered separately, and 
for each room perhaps you could find a dozen kinds of floors 
both practical and beautiful. We are sorry that space does not 
permit us to show more than six different kinds on these two 
pages, for each kind we show could be varied almost endlessly. 
It might be interesting to take various rooms of the house and 
to suggest what might be used in them, realizing that the list 
cannot be complete and fulfill every need. 

First our hall and vestibule, for perhaps it has more possi- 
bilities than other rooms. There are many tiles suited for a floor 
in this position. Among them are the fine herring-bone tile 
which we show and the hexagonal, or faience, tile laid in many 
patterns with wide or narrow joints. The latter has a soft, rich 
color which may be emphasized by waxing or by oiling, so that 





A slate floor in a large hall. The natural cleft 
surface and varied colors are ideal for a large 
hall. Slate is also a splendid material for the 
vestibule and for basement recreation rooms 


Below: A tile floor of small tiles 2 x 4 inches laid 


in herring-bone pattern and in a wide range of 








warm reds and browns. Note the reflections of 
the furniture. This is a thoroly serviceable floor 
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A beautiful linoleum floor with a border. The field 
is marked off in squares. It is a model floor, for 
none could be more lovely or more easily cleaned. 
New patterns are being developed constantly 
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How to Select Appropriate 
Ones for Every Room in 
the House 















































it will give deep reflection, as does the one shown on the opposite 
page. Tile has many advantages, since it has an almost inde- 
structible wearing surface, is not marred, and is easily wiped 
clean without water’s spoiling it in any way. 

Slate also makes a splendid floor for the hall, as is shown in 
the photograph at the top of the opposite page. Marble, too, 
can be used in the formal home, but all of these rigid materials 
must be placed on a good, sound subfloor that will not allow 
them tocrack. Rubber-tile linoleum and the other flexible floors 
that also come in many patterns can be used in the hall and 
can be placed directly over the wood floor. Cork is another 
material for the hall, altho it is less often seen. 


preom the hall let us go into the living-room. Here it is pos- 
sible to use the floors mentioned for the hall, but it is more 
difficult to use the tile and slate, since the wider spans and 
greater width require more rigid construction than do wood 
floors. The regular hardwood floor, made from oak, maple, and 
many other woods, is always good and lasting and is particu- 
larly attractive stained dark so that it takes the reflection of the 
furniture on it. Recently there have come upon the market 
many types of wide-board floors which fit beautifully into the 
more informal-type house, simulating, as they do, early-Ameri- 
can plank flooring, even to the point of having dots, which look 
like pegs, put into boards. This flooring comes in several 
grades and is not overly expensive, but it costs more than the 
other wood floors. An objection has been that these floors tend 
to warp, but this tendency has been eliminated by modern 
methods of manufacture. There are also floors made of wood 
blocks about nine inches square. These can be made into tile 
patterns that have the grain of alternating blocks running per- 
pendicular to each other. 

The requirements of the dining-room are very similar to 
those of the living-room, altho sometimes people like to elimi- 
nate the carpet, in which case they can have a more decorative Two rubber-tile floors of differing pattern— 
floor, such as tile or rubber tile, even stone or slate. one in a breakfast room, the other in the 

The kitchen and pantry offer the real possibilities for thought, pantry. 
since there are endless patterns of lovely linoleum and various 
other materials and designs to be had — patterns and colors 
which form a perfect foundation for almost any color scheme 
one may imagine. Here ease in cleaning (Continued on page 70 


These are cut to size, cemented to the 
floor, and can be made into any desired design 


The 2-inch-wide hardwood floor that ts the stand- 
ard, practical floor for most of our homes. It 
takes a beautiful, rich color and lasts a lifetime. 








One has a choice of many fine and lasting woods 

















A wide-board floor of boards varying in width 
from 4 to 12 inches. A floor such as this needs 
only a few scattered rugs to complete it, since it 







is decorative in itself and is too fine to be hidden 
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RALPH YOUNG STUDIOS 
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A plate of “Petits Fours”—those dainty French cakes that are almost as much of a candy 
confection as they are a cake. They are a delicious tea dainty for special occasions 





before me. The fall fashion shows were 

on. Should I be the typical American 
woman and divide my time between them 
and those very special specialty shops that 
abound in Paris as nowhere else, visiting the 
Louvre and the churches at odd moments, 
and devoting one day each to Versailles and 
Fontainebleau in their September glory? Or 
should I defy all tourist tradition and do 
what interested me most? 

Now, being incurably domestic, I had al- 
ways vowed that on my first visit to Paris, 
if I did nothing else, I should study French 
cooking at the Cordon Bleu. So after a few 
struggles with my style-tempted self I de- 
cided to spend three of my 
precious weeks at this, the 
world’s most famous cook- 
ing school. Any shopping 
and sight-seeing would have 


S« long-dreamed-of weeks in Paris lay 





The Omelet Is the 


tant a phase of French art. Walls, wood- 
work, and the long, hard benches were a dull 
battleship gray. Seats for 30 or 40 students 
were arranged in tiers facing the front, where 
the chef stood. A rusty black oven against 
the back wall, and before it a flat-top gas 
range flanked with a large table on either 
side constituted the working unit. A marble 
slab, on which all the mixing was done, occu- 
pied one of the tables. A set of scales and a 
showy array of copper kettles and some very 
ordinary pans and cutlery were the total 
equipment with which we, along with future 
famous chefs of France, were to be taught 
the finest cookery known to civilized man. 
Our chef-professeur, as the Cordon Bleu 
terms its teachers, was Mon- 
sieur Francois, who before 
he came to teach here five 
years ago was a famous 
bourgeoise chef. According 
to the French method of 
distinguishing chefs, the 


-—ewe~« Triumph of the Egg 


What my American friends 
alternately termed “mere 
madness” and my “culinary debauch” 
intrigued a fellow-traveler who had grad- 
uated some years before from the Boston 
Cooking School. Together we invested 
four hundred frances, or sixteen dollars, 
in a forty-ticket book good at any time 
in either of the Cordon-Bleu schools, 
which are operated all the year round in 
two widely separated parts of Paris. As 
it was more convenient to our hotel, we 
chose to attend the classes held in the 
main building at 129 Faubourg Saint- 
Honore. 
When we first entered our classroom it 
was a distinct shock to find it so devoid of 
the beauty one would expect in so impor- 





—according to the famous Cordon 
Bleu Cooking School, in Paris, 
where Mrs. MacGibbon, the writer 
of this article, studied French cook- 
ery for six weeks last fall. She says, 
“When a chef leans forward natu- 
rally he is a pastry chef; when he 
has a large front and leans back- 
ward he is a general cook.” 


Read what Mrs. MacGibbon has 
to say about the place where nota- 
ble chefs are trained and about how 
she learned to make the famous 
French sauces and omelets. 


ELIZABETH C. MacGIBBON 
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specialty of Monsieur Fran- 
cois was undoubtedly pas- 
try. They say that when a chef leans for- 
ward he is a pastry chef. When he has a 
large front and leans backward he is 
the other kind of a chef—a general cook. 
He has acquired this pose by keeping 
away from the fire. Monsieur Francois 
was tall, slender, and straight, and his 
mustache was like Adolphe Menjou’s, 
only dark. He wore blue-gingham trousers 
in a large-checked design, and a coat 
which, like the towel about his neck and 
the one hanging from under the side of 
his coat, had once been white. The tall- 
pleated white cap that distinguishes the 
chef in France was set jauntily on one side 
of his head. 











anything on our national bill of fare. 


But quite the most remarkable thing about 
Monsieur Francois was his long, thin hands 
and the things he could do with them. To 
see and hear him beat a tattoo with a whisk 
egg beater was equal to watching the con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
His sleight-of-hand in cutting vegetables into 
tiny bits with a huge butcher knife was such 
that he merely balanced the knife under his 
two hands, keeping it flying without seeming 
to hold onto the handle. 

It was equally astounding to see the liber- 
ties our chef-professeur took with gas. A 
Sauce Bechamel, as they call our white sauce, 
would be made in a copper saucepan, over a 
high flathe. There was no careful stirring as 
with us, lest the sauce become lumpy or 
scorched. A few deft whirls and flour, butter, 
and milk were together, after which the sauce was left to cook 
over the same high flame, while Monsieur Francois did some- 
thing else. Yet nothing burned. All the things our best cooks 
invariably make in a double boiler were made over a direct 
flame, with perfect results. When we asked whether this were 
possible because of the copper kettles, Monsieur Francois 
indignantly assured us he could 
make sauces this way in any kind 
of utensils. 

While our French was none too 
adequate, our instructor was so 
dramatic, and the foods were pre- 
pared so clearly, if elaborately, 
before our eyes that we had only 
to write down what we saw the 
chef and his student assistants do. 
Our chief difficulty was to become 
used to having all quantities for 
dry materials given to us in 
weights instead of measures. See- 
ing the ingredients weighed did 
not remotely suggest a cooking 
process to us. 
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Brioche is the traditional French bread that defies description because it is so unlike 
It is excellent with coffee for breakfast 








The none-too-clean towel that hung so 
faithfully from the belt of Monsieur Francois 
was the source of much of our entertain- 
ment. It was used for everything except 
drying the hands, which were never washed 
during class. One moment the towel would 
be a potholder; the next it would do duty 
as a brush to flick away any remaining flour 
from the marble slab. After peeling potatoes, 
unwashed, the towel would be used for wip- 
ing off some of the dirt before putting them 
on to cook. Then, in deep meditation, Mon- 
sieur Francois would lift a corner of the towel 
and rub his smart little mustache with it. 
The next moment he would use the same cor- 
ner for rubbing butter into a mold. ‘Shades 
of Pasteur!” we whispered to each other 
; more than once. 

What did we make? Parbleu, what didn’t we make? Among 
other things we learned to make the famous boeuf a la mode, 
homard a la Thermidor, souffle au chocolat with its own chocolate 
sauce, filets de soles Marguery, 
pommes de terre Duchesse, as 
well as the pommes de terre 
souffles that mystifies all Amer- 
icans who eat this dish in 
France, because they cannot 
figure out how a potato chip 
can be puffed up in the middle. 

And sauces! Such an array 
of them as we saw made. 
Sauces to serve on steak, chops, 
fish, on croustades, timbales, 
souffles—in fact, on nearly 
everything we made. For to 
the French no dish is quite 
complete without its own par- 
ticular sauce. Andre Tardieu 
is given credit for modernizing 
an old quip to read, “The dif- 
ference (Continued on page 82 
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BCANDLIN STUDIOS 


Oranges are a rich source of that very important Vitamin C, the lac. of which causes so many bodily ils. 
Fortunately, the golden fruit is in its prime at this season, when it is most needed to help resist disease. 
The new electric juice-extractor (shown above) is so constructed that it removes every bit of juice 





Have You Had Your Orange Juice Today? 


Some Interesting New Health Facts; 


EBRUARY is the month 
He oranges just as June is 

the time of roses. Then it 
is that the golden citrus fruit ap- 
pears at its best. Other fresh fruits 
are scarce and meals are likely to be lack- 
ing in Vitamin C. Oranges, which are an 
excellent source of this health-promoting 
substance, need to be used generously in 
all households. 

Considerable attention is being focused 
on Vitamin C at the present time. Recent 
investigations have been stressing its 
importance in the diet. An absence of it 
causes scurvy, as scientists have known 
for several years. Evidence now is being 
gathered which indicates that the aches 
and pains of springtime, frequently called 
rheumatism, are in reality a form of 
scurvy. They are the human body’s cry 
for more Vitamin C, 

Then, too, dental decay and soreness of 
the gums result from a lack of an adequate 
amount of Vitamin C in the meals. Resist- 
ance to disease is lowered. There is a long 
train of troubles that come from this 
dietary deficiency. Much of the difficulty 
comes because the body cannot store 
Vitamin C in days of plenty for times of 
need, as it can some of the vitamins. 
Foods rich in Vitamin C are demanding a 
prominent place in the menus every day 
of the year. 

Since orange juice is employed so ex- 
tensively in meals these days, reamers 





Latest Styles in Juice- Extractors 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


and extractors bear watching. Most of 
the newer types make for speed and 
economy in preparing the juice. When a 
hand reamer is employed, the cone, on 
which the halved fruit is turned, is the 
important feature. It needs to be con- 
structed so it can remove all the juice. 
The old-fashioned lemon reamer with its 
tiny cone is all right for lemons, but it is 
an extravagance to use it with oranges. 
Several of the reamers have cranks, 
which are turned by hand. One type has 
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three removable cones which may 
easily be adjusted in place. These 
are made for grapefruit, oranges, 
and lemons. Another reamer has 
a special vacuum foot construc- 
tion which does away with the necessity 
of clamping the device to the table. One 
glass reamer on the market has a cone 
which is shaped to accommodate both 
oranges and lemons efficiently., It has a 
large space for holding the juice. Then 
there is the electrically operated appli- 
ance, which is quite the latest word in 
orange reamers. All of these articles are a 
joy to the dishwasher of the family, for 
they are readily cleaned. 

Orange juice is a delicious and healthful 
beverage, but it has many delightful pur- 
poses in life. Bananas, which are whole- 
some, if they are ripe, are porous. If they 
are soaked in orange juice before they are 
used in salads, pies, and other desserts, 
they will retain their color and their flavor 
is improved. Raisins and prunes, which 
are to be used in salads, are unusually 
pleasing to the palate if soaked in orange 
juice. Marshmallows are delicious also 
when treated similarly. 

So many times oranges are served in 
sections that a quick way to remove the 
membrane is valua ble knowledge. A good 
method is this: Pare the oranges, remov- 
ing all the white membrane down to the 
juicy pulp. With a very sharp knife, cut 
on either side of (Continued on page 126 
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Straight from spotless creameries ... with 


a new-churned goodness you always 


can depend upon 


EVER before have women 

had this assurance in buy- 

ing butter . . . The dependable 

goodness, the unvarying fresh- 

ness of Swift's Brookfield 

Creamery Butter—everywhere 
. always! 


Snowy creameries in twenty- 
three states churn it from 
graded, tested cream. 


Immaculate refrigerator cars 
carry it quickly, directly to 
the town in which you live. 
There are no in-between steps, 
no delays. 


Swift & Company's own 
trained experts speed its 


Swift's Brookfield 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCTS—BUTTER—EGGS—CHEESE 


delivery, protect its quality, 
straight through from the 
churn to your dealer. 


Delivered so quickly, 
guarded so carefully, Swift's 
Brookfield Creamery Butter 
comes to your dealer—and to 
you—with a// its new-churned 
freshness. 


Dealers in your town carry 
Swift's Brookfield Creamery 
Butter. Buy a package today 
—and learn the difference 
in butter that is always 
creamery fresh! 


Swift & Company 





} Butter so sweet...fragrant 


so deliciously Fresh 









You will find the same depend- 
able high quality in Brookfield 
Eggs and Brookfield Cheese. 
Ask for them by name. 
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Water-Color Studies 


MARY E. EATON 














The mountain-laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is a member of the Heath Family, all 
of whose members prefer to grow in acid soil. It is found from New Brunswick to 
Ontario, Indiana, western Kentucky, Florida, and Louisiana, It is the state flower 
of Connecticut. In the bud the stamens are fitted into little pouches. As the flower 
opens, the petalage is bent back so the stamens spring from their pockets and throw 
their pollen upon the visiting insect or a neighbor flower. The tiny stem of each 
flower is sticky so that tiny insects cannot crawl into the flower and pilfer the pollen 
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The oconee-bells (Shortia galacifolia) is one of the rare plant treasures of 
America. It was named for Dr. Charles W. Short, a Kentucky physician-botanist. 
The species name, galacifolia, refers to the fact that the leaves resemble those of 
Galax, which are commonly used by florists for wreath making. It grows almost 
exclusively in North and South Carolina. As a garden flower it requires an acid, 
leafmold soil and a partially shaded place. Unless growing under ideal conditions 
it soon disappears. It should be planted among rhododendrons and mountain-laurel 
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Of the charming spring flowers, the pasqueflower 
(Anemone puisatilla) is one of the loveliest. The name 
pasqueflower is from the same root as Passover and 
refers to the fact that the European species blooms at 
Easter. Early in spring, as if by magic, the soft blue 
flowers appear. The fluffy seed heads follow, and they 
are as interesting as the flowers. The finely cut leaves 
develop quickly and soon die, and our spirits drop be- 
cause we feel that this is the end of our lovely mountain 
gem; not so, next spring twice as many flowers appear 


The leaves and berries of this little evergreen vine, the 
patridgeberry (Mitchella repens), become one of the 
charms of a winter tramp thru the woods, as it spreads 
a mantle of fresh green at the base of trees. Its 
twin, pink flowers are attached together at the base 
so that each berry is the result of two flowers. The mark 
of the two flowers can be readily seen upon each berry. 
The trained eye cf a true Nature-lover sees much in this 
flower—the petals covered with a cottony growth, the 
flowers delicately fragrant, the leaves prominently veined 
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OU who are interested in rock 

gardens, or who are disciples of 

the principle that encourages the 
use of evergreens as the dominating note 
in the-landscape plan—what could be 
more natural, and logical, than for you to 
visit the Northwest, where, in such rugged 
topography, rock gardens thrive, and 
where Nature has endowed a region with 
a natural cover of evergreens—great firs, 
cedars, and hemlocks? 

Quite naturally, evergreens of both na- 
tive and introduced species will do best 
here in the Northwest. And 
in the case of rock gardens 
the natural character of the 
country is also found to be 
of advantage. Take Seattle 
for instance. Arriving there 
you will immediately per- 
ceive that, like Rome, this 
city is built upon seven 
hills, and before you depart 
you will realize that your 
first impression was but a 
portion of the truth, for no 
matter where you go it will 
Seem as tho you are con- 
fronted with the immediate 
necessity of either going up 
or coming down. No wonder 
indeed that rock gardens 
have reached what seems to 
be their ultimate develop- 
ment here. 

It is not difficult to find 
beautiful gardens in Seattle. 
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In the Northwest, everywhere there are flowers, and evergreens serve as a sort of background, or foundation, 
upon which are displayed, in season, the various colorful flowering shrubs, the perennials, and the annuals 


What the Northwest Teaches 
the Gardener 


C. FRANK BROCKMAN 


Everywhere there are flowers. The mild, 
moist climate takes care of that. Drive 
out to the suburbs along Lake Wash- 
ington—to Mount Baker Park, to Laurel- 
hurst, or to the university district. Here 
you will find gardens of individual beauty, 
and as different from one another as are 
the styles of architecture in the homes 
there. The native Scotch Broom plays its 
part in the creation of pleasing vistas with 
rarer plants. You find heathers in varied 
shades; the red-berried firethorn, Pyra- 
cantha, clinging to the walls of a home 





here and there; laurels and many others, 
while here and there the conspicuous 
monkey-puzzle tree, a native of Chile, 
adds a naive feature. You will see a new 
tree in the Madrone if you are from the 
East. It is peculiar to the Pacific Coast, 
and it seems to be ever in the process of 
shedding its ragged, reddish-brown bark. 


PERHAPS if you think of the Yucca 

as limited only to the Southwest, you 
will discover it in a new role. Perhaps you 
would never expect to find it even suited 
to the Puget Sound region 
—but here it is. How well 
it fits with the conifers that 
seem todominate the scheme 
of landscape decoration. 
And yet dominate is not the 
word. Rather, these ever- 
greens serve as a sort of 
background, or foundation, 
upon which are displayed, 
in season, the various color- 
ful flowering shrubs, the per- 
ennials, and the annuals. 
The campus of the state 
(Continued on page 87 


Beautiful Paradise Valley 
and “The Mountain.” This 
valley is typical of the nu- 
merous regions which are so 
rich in their varied flora in 
Mt. Rainier National Park 
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“Finally I gave up and let the child suck her thumb. 
ence it made.” 
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Astonishing the differ- 


Read on to see how the young lady was finally cured 


Thumb-sucking --What of It? 


Mrs. Shultz Tells “When and When Not to Worry” 


AM convinced 

that, next to ‘insuf- 

ficient training in 
the fundamental hab- 
its, the greatest foe to 
mental health in children is the various 
worries in which we parents indulge. The 
sad thing about it is that most of these 
worries, and probably the ones which give 
us most concern at that, are quite un- 
founded. 

Now the adult who wearries is not men- 
tally healthy, and so is not the proper 
person to have the training of children. 
Also, the net result of our worries about 
any trait in the child is usually to fix the 
trait so that only merciful Providence can 
occasionally cause the child to outgrow it 
or conquer it. And the chain of evil is 
completed by the fact that worried efforts 
to break a child of some harmless idiosyn- 
crasy involve a struggle of wills, which 
destroys happiness for both parent and 
child. 

And so, before leaving the matter of 
habit-building as the keystone of mental 
health, I want to discuss several habits 
which have caused enough unnecessary 
parental worry, with the inevitable bad 
consequences to children, to make men- 


About This and Other Childish Traits and Habits 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


tal-health wrecks of the race. Luckily the 
race is tough! 

I am going to speak first of thumb- 
sucking, because that is the thing that 
gave me my earliest and most poignant 
worries. And it is causing just as much 
worry to others, according to reports I get 
from many sources. 


NE of the first pieces of “scientific’’ 
information I picked up before my 
first baby was born was to the effect that 
thumb-sucking simply ruined a child. It 
ruined the looks, in the first place, by de- 
forming the jaw, causing picturesque 
dental effects, with adenoids and heaven 
knows what else. 

At the same time it ruined the morals, 
because thumb-sucking, thus my informa- 
tion, was a form of sexual excitement 
which led to bad sex habits. So if your 
child sucked its thumb, you might as well 
resign yourself at once to having a hideous 
monstrosity which would end either on 
the gallows or in an insane asylum. The 


information bore the 
stamp of weighty au- 
thority, and I believed 
it, and so did the other 
mothers of my acquaint- 
ance. Thus I began to worry about thumb- 
sucking before the baby was born. You 
can imagine my horror when my lovely 
baby, when she was eleven days or so old, 
began sucking her thumb! Lots of you, 
tho, won’t need to call on your imagina- 
tions. Too many other mothers have lived 
thru the same horror and have followed 
the same painful course of “breaking” the 
calamitous habit. 


I WON’T go into the various devices we 
poor misguided creatures employed— 
the homemade strait-jackets and other 
instruments of torture—because I want 
to forget them. Because of them my 
early motherhood, which otherwise would 
have been so happy, was clouded by worry 
and anxiety, and the baby’s infanthood 
was clouded in like manner. But not to 
the same degree, for of course she always 
managed to suck her thumb in spite of 
all I did. 
One of my friends going thru the same 
misery used to grit (Continued on page 128 
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Stop the leakage of furnace heat 


by nailing Celotex to the underside of roof 

rafters. The big, strong boards add lasting 

strength to roof structures. You'll find them 

easy to apply just like lumber with hammer 
and large headed nails. 
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Attics lined with Celotex Lath 


transform wasted space into pleasant, liv- 
able rooms. The rigid units are light and 
easy to apply. And the pleasing tan color 
and fibrous texture of Celotex make a most 
attractive interior finish. 


New Comfort and. Health 


for the. home you are now im! 


AKE the home you are now liv- 

ing in more comfortable and healthful 

by repairing or remodeling it with Celotex. 

This remarkable Insulating Cane Board 

increases home enjoyment by shutting 

out bitter cold in winter, and excessive 
heat in summer. 


It reduces sickness by guarding your 
rooms against dampness, chill and 
draughts. 


It lowers winter fuel bills by retarding 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau 


heat leakage through walls and roofs. 


Use Celotex for making extra living 
quarters out of waste spaces in the base- 
ment or attic. Use it for insulating your 
roof; for refinishing your ceilings; for 
changing open porches into sun parlors, 
enjoyable all year ‘round. 


When applied to the outside of houses, 
as sheathing, Celotex adds 
structural strength . . . makes 


The word 
CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
is the tra rk of and i di 


And on inside walls and ceilings, you 
can obtain finer, smoother plastered sur- 
faces with Celotex Lath, which is espe- 
cially designed to eliminate disfiguring 
cracks and lath-marks. 


Call in your architect or builder and 
talk things over with him. He'll gladly 
give you an estimate on repairing and 
remodeling costs with Celo- 
tex. And write us for our 





walls sturdy and permanent. 


facture by 
The Gelote 


free booklet. 


x 
Chicago, Ili 


of the National Building Industries, Inc. - 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Sales distributors throughout the 
world. Reliable dealers can supply Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath. 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a house, look for the Celotex sign. 
It is your assurance of greater home comfort 


7 


Celotex Standard Building Board is 4 feet wide, 7 to 12 
feet long and 7/16 of an inch thick. Also is made double 
‘thick—7/8 inch. Celotex Lath is 18 in. by 48 in. and 
7/16 of an inch thick. Also made double thick—7/8 inch. 
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Lets Do the Kitchen in Calico 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 

















Right: Order No. 657A 
includes 1 yard marqui- 
sette, calico motifs for 
applique, and instruc- 
tions; price 60 cents 


aneumnenteuaststin site 
























URING the past year King 

Cotton has been enthroned 

anew and gingham and eali- 
co have achieved a social standing 
comparable to that of silks; sprig- 
print calico hats, quilted bags, swagger 
sports coats, and gingham ensembles 
flash faney prices in the early Palm Beach 
showings, while the vogue for those same 
old-fashioned fabrics is invading our in- 
terior-decoration schemes. 

In ever so many bedrooms patchwork 
quilts have replaced the formal spread, 
especially where wooden or Colonial-type 
beds are used. So the prim marquisette 
curtains, while especially offered for the 
kitchen, would be strictly in keeping in 
some bedrooms, the breakfast nook, or a 
small dining-room. 

Chintz-print calico flowers (or are 
they fruits?) in yellow, red, and green are 
stitched with black on cream marquisette 
curtains in either full or sash length. The 
marquisette is 48 inches wide, which 
means a single width makes a glass cur- 
tain for the ordinary window, or, if you 
prefer a pair, the marquisette may be 
split and the edges bound with bias fold. 

The order number for a single sash 
curtain length and materials for complet- 
ing the finished curtain is No. 657A (price 
60 cents), and includes 1 yard of 48-inch 
French marquisette, 16 calico motifs, 
black boilproof thread for applying them, 
and chart and instruction sheet. To se- 
cure 48-inch French marquisette for a 
full-length single curtain, which is 2 yards 
6 inches long and may be split if you 
like into a pair of curtains 24 inches wide, 
choose No. 657B (price $1). This number 





Order No. 645 includes 7 stamped part- 
linen tea towels; complete set, $1.50 


Above at left: Door-stopper, Order 
No. 658. See directions for making 


includes the same assortment of materials 
that are sent out with the sash curtain, 
and the difference between the two order 
numbers is in the curtain lengths. 

Then we have designed a lifter,in that 


Address pattern orders and needle- 
work inquiries to Ruby Short 
McKim, the Artcraft Dept., Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
Goods should reach you in twoweeks. 


Below: Pair of mitten 
hot-dish lifters is Order 
No. 659. All materials 
for making, price 25 cents 





two-handed style so justly popular, 
which has flowers identical with 
those on the curtain, blossoming 
from pots of green. These pots are 
really where your hands slip in to 
lift a hot pie, drain boiling water from 
vegetables, or to move the pressure cooker 
about. Order No. 659 (25 cents) includes 
stamped muslin top, 20 inches long, green- 
stamped pockets, all-calico appliques, and 
124 yards of the yellow-print calico cut 
on a true bias for binding all around. This 
is everything needed except a lining or 
padding for the ends. 

Now Milk-Bottle Mammy (any milk 
distributor will be glad to sell you a bottle 
for 5 cents) is not an entirely new or origi- 
nal idea. Filled with sand, she faithfully 
holds open — or closed — that contrary 
door which is always doing the wrong 
thing. We are counting on your having a 
black stocking, a milk-bottle, and a scrap 
of white for apron and neckerchief. We 
send instructions and cutting measure- 
ments, the face design, a pair of shiny 
pearl eyeballs, and enough oil-print calico 
in the red used on curtains and holder to 
make her ample skirt and bandana. This 
assortment for the Mammy door-stop is 
No. 658, sent complete for 25 cents. 

For our last number we have a new 
series of Seven-Day tea towels. This is 
No. 644, 20 cents for wax-transfer patterns 
of the set of 7; or No. 645 ($1.50) stamped 
on red-bordered, part-linen toweling 17 x 
30 inches. Designs are worked in red and 
black, as described in the instruction 
sheet. Boil-proof thread, No. 645T, 1 
skein red and 2 skeins black, is 10 cents 
additional. 
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O careful mother - before baby’s meals 
rid your 
hands 


of germs 


iF you could look at 
your hands under a microscope you 
would hesitate to prepare or serve 
baby’s food, or give him a bath, 
without first rinsing the hands with 
undiluted Listerine. 

Because, breeding on them by mil- 
lions, you would see dangerous dis- 
ease germs which are easily trans- 
mitted to children by contact. 

Certainly the use of Listerine on 
the hands Is a wise precaution. 

Listerine, though delightful and 
safe to use full strength, destroys 
such germs—all germs—in a few sec- 

. onds. Even the virulent Staphylo- 
Something to it coccus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Ty- 
There’s something to a ° . ; 
dentifrice thet wine lead- phosus (typhoid), resistant as they 
f ship.in 4 years. Listerine are to antiseptic action, yield to 
aren Listerine in 15 seconds in counts 
ranging to 200,000,000. 

We could not make this statement 
unless prepared to prove it to the 
entire satisfaction of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the medical profession. 

Recognizing Listerine’s germicidal 
power, youcan understand its marked 
success against infections. You can 
realize now why it has warded off 
millions of cases of cold and sore 
throat—why also it has checked mil- 
lions of other cases before they be- 
came serious. You can appreciate 
why doctors have prescribed it for 
half a century. 

See that your family makes a habit 
of gargling with undiluted Listerine 
at least twiceaday. Itisa pleasant, 
safe, and effective aid in maintaining 
health. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 





For Sore 
THROAT 


Asa preventive and remedy 
for ordinary sore throat use 
full strength Listerine as a 
gargle several times a day. 
It attacks the infection and 
has a healing effect on the 
mucous membrane. 


LISTERINE enemy of sore throat 
Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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BABY in the house! 
lot of things his majesty de- and surely brought to 


mands. Scales, bottles, and the correct tempera- 
still more bottles, a carriage, a bathtub ture with this auto- 
all his own, and numerous other things matic bottle warmer 
—all of which he will soon outgrow. 
Nevertheless, we must have them, and ° 
so here they are, a number of new pieces 
of equipment that make baby-housekeep- 


ing easier and lighter. 


First, the scale which we show is a multi- 
duty one and is very easily and quickly 
converted from a baby scale to an all- 
.around household scale which will enable 
you to check on the butcher and the 
grocer. The baby hammock is of durable 
linen crash-toweling. It easily laces onto 


the stout framework of met- 
al, from which it can be re- 
moved with equal facility. 
The metal frame fits over 
the platform scale and is 
held in place by tightening 
the thumb screw. 

The appealing and con- 
venient combination baby- 
bath and dressing table 
seems too good to miss, even 
tho it is for a special pur- 
pose. The frame is of hard 
wood finished in white or 
ivory enamel. The tub it- 
self is of double-faced rub- 
berized fabric. When the 
baby has been bathed he is 
lifted out of the tub, the 
canvas top is drawn across 
the tub, and behold! a dress- 
ing table. Cretonne or can- 
vas pockets at the side keep 
small accessories conven- 
iently at hand. Many con- 
tingencies have been 
thought of; for instance, if 
the telephone or door bell 
rings while baby-dressing is 
going on, Mother need not 
wonder whether to go or 
stay, for a safety strap is 
provided to hold the baby 
securely in place until she 
returns. 

To sterilize and to store 


Aids to Better Housekeeping 


Including a Number of Things for the Baby 


MABEL J. STEGNER 





What a Each feeding ts easily 
















































These electric egg-cookers cook eggs 
to just the degree that you want them 





At right: Both coffee and toast can 
be made in this combination outfit 



























Above: A scale to 
weigh the baby is a 
necessity; one to 








weigh groceries is a 
convenience. This 
one may be adjusted 
to either purpose 


For sterilizing and 
storing baby bottles 
and feedings, this 
sterilizing outfit is a 
great convenience ; 
handy for traveling 









































This combination bathtub and dressing 
table folds for tucking out of the way 






the baby’s bottles while 
traveling is something of 
a problem. The sterilizer 
shown at the bottom of 
the page is especially con- 
venient. This consists of 
an 8-quart enameled pail 
and a wire bottle-contain- 
er which holds 8 bottles of 
any make. In this con- 
tainer the bottles may be 
sterilized all at once. The 
day’s feeding can be stored 
in it, obviating the danger 
of bottles tipping over or 
the necessity of repeated 
handling. On a motor trip 
or on the train, ice may be 
placed in the kettle to 
keep the milk sweet. 

The bottle-warmer operates on the 
same principle as the egg-cooker. It is 
also electrically operated and self timing. 
This equipment is very simple, both in 
operation and construction, and should 
give long and satisfactory service. 

For preparing soft-cooked eggs you will 
appreciate either the 4-egg or the indi- 
vidual egg-cooker. They are electrically 
operated and can be timed to suit your 
preference in eggs. Water is poured into 

the top cup and the eggs cooked in 

live steam. The current automatically 
turns off when the water has evapo- 
rated, thus regulating the length of 
cooking by the amount of water used. 
Lastly, we show a piece of equip- 
ment for adult convenience — a com- 
bination electric toaster and electric 
percolator. Many people will appre- 
ciate this new idea in electric table 
equipment and also the fact that it 
uses but one small space on the table, 
operating on a single plug. The coffee 
percolator lifts off easily for pouring; 
meanwhile the coffee is kept hot. 
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This picture shows a close-up of the interesting 
new J-M Dutch Lap Shingle which provides 
an attractive, safe roof at very low cost. 
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No Matter How Distinguished a Home You 
Plan, J-M Asbestos Shingles Will Adorn It 
—And Will Bar Fire And Weather Forever 


does not always seem easy to 
decide about roofing. Various 
types appear to have certain ad- 
vantages. Yet the choice becomes 
simpler if you ask “What roofing 
has all the features desirable in a 
roof for my house?” 


For example: — 


What roofing is absolutely fire- 
proof—is unharmed by tempera- 
tures that will raise it to white 
heat? What roofing is everlastingly 
resistant to every variety of weather? 
What roofing offers every desira- 
ble color combination? What roof- 
ing is sturdy, substantial, pleasing 





in texture and general appearance? 
What roofing can be used equally 
well over an old roof or on a new 
house? What roofing represents the 
truest economy? 

And finally what roofing combines 
all of these essentials? The an- 
swer is, of course, Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. 

No roofing other than monolithic 
Asbestos Shingles can offer you all 
these advantages. 


s-Manville 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


February, 1930, BETTER Homes and GARDENS 


No House too Large; 
None too Small 


Look at this attractive home in 
Oakland. Who could ask for a bet- 
ter looking roof? Imagine the satis- 
faction of the owner in knowing 
that built into every shingle, along 
with its pleasing appearance, is the 
everlasting ability to combat fire 
and weather successfully. Would 
you not be glad to have this same 
security, this same practical charm 
grace your own home? 


Your own lumber or building 
supply dealer has Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles or can get them 
for you. Meantime while making 
your plans for building or remodel- 
ing you need your free copy of the 
“New Book of Roofs.” Send the 


coupon for it now. 


The J-M trade-mark: is the 
Stamp of Quality 

In both industry and the home 
Johns-Manville contributes tosafety, 
comfort and lower costs. J-M Insu- 
lations cover the range from 400° F. 
below zero to the highest industrial 
temperatures. They include Asbes- 
tocel, the scientific insulation for 
home heater pipes. Other J-M arti- 
cles of importance are Asbestos and 
Asphalt Shingles, Industrial Floor- 
ing, Built-up Asbestos Roofs, Pack- 
ings and Refractory Cements. 


In thousands of offices and audi- 
toriums noise has been subdued and 
“one acoustics provided by J-M 

ound Control Methods and Mate- 
rials. Motor Car Brake Linings and 
allied Friction Materials are also at 
their best under the J-M trade-mark. 





MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 





JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Toronto 


(Branches in all large cities) 


Please send me “The New Book of Roofs.” 
AS4A 


Name 





Address 





Me 1-Z 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducfed by and pr Our Readers 





Above: Mrs. Vant built a story- 
book house for a tool shed and 
had an ideawhich will delight even 
apartment-dwelling gardeners 


For the Hoe and— 
RS. HALLIE M. BROWN de- 


scribes an extraordinary tool- 
house which she discovered at 
St. Joseph, Missouri—extraordinary be- 
cause it proved much too charming for a 
toolhouse alone and found additional use 
as a summerhouse or resthouse such as our 
European neighbors delight in. The only 
difference is that this particular structure 
is not removed from its owner’s home. 
German, Swedish, and French people 
are fond of compact cities and villages, 
their gardens somewhere in the outlying 
countryside. The resthouse is a natural 
outgrowth of this system, providing stor- 
age for tools that cannot be carried back 
and forth, and a quiet retreat in which the 
enthusiastic gardener can soothe aching 
muscles before the trip home. Sometimes 
it becomes an appealing weekend resort. 
Those of our readers with home and 
garden on the same lot will be interested 
in the toolhouse chiefly if they need addi- 
tional storage space for tools, but our 
apartment-dwelling friends with garden- 
ing habits may be interested in a possible 
extension of the idea and want to use such 
a small building, perhaps in modified 
form, on a rented garden lot or small acre- 
age just outside the city. If we go out to 
the golf links, why not out to the garden? 
Mrs. Brown writes: ‘When Mrs. I. A. 
Vant, of St. Joseph, Missouri, planned a 








Ses 


like Mr. Flynn, 
have made this playhouse for daugh- 
ter that We have exhausted the May 


which plans appeared 


So many people, 


edition, in 


Bel IT? Dr. "¥ “3 Stewart, Olathe, 
Kansas, measures his dahlias by his 


daughter Marilee. The Mrs. War- 


ner dahlias are over 6 feet tall 





small building for garden tools, baskets, 
and so forth, she wanted something dif- 
ferent than the usual tool shed and finally 
designed so attractive a small building 
that the workmen were loath to quit the 
job. It was such a joy to work on this 
gayly colored, toylike building that they 
persuaded her to have it finished on 
the inside. Studying books of garden 
plans and designs all last winter, she was 
taken with the idea of making this a 
Mother Goose house. The idea has been 
-arried out in such detail that there is a 
crooked chimney pot, and the weather 
vane is a lively representation of Mother 
Goose driving her geese. The figures on 
the weather vane were cut from two layers 
of tin, then put together so that the inside 
is hollow. The building itself is made of 
pieces of slate roof, every color in the 
rainbow, but all soft tones that blend 
together and give a weather-beaten cast. 








The businesslike stove aboz ec Was 


put together in two days by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowell, who collected 


their rocks from far and wide 


The color scheme was simple — just put 
in a different shade wherever possible. 

“The size inside is 10 x 12 feet, and as 
the workmen told her, much too attrac- 
tive just for a tool shed. So it was 
finished, and there is a card table, sewing 
basket, magazine rack, comfortable chairs, 
and other furnishings of a regular summer- 
house. This summerhouse is always cool, 
for there are windows on four sides, and 
altho they appear to be leaded, it is really 
a lattice frame that fits in the windows. 
All the windows have solid, soft-green 
shutters decorated with brightly colored 
figures made with the jig-saw, bunny rab- 
bits on the small upper-window shutters, 
birds and flowers on the others. 

“The door itself is a triumph—wide, 
with wrought-iron hinges that split in the 
middle so the door can fold back. Just 
above the handle of the door, the jig-saw 
artist placed a blazing, huge sunflower 
with the keyhole right in its center. Ona 
wide panel above the door and running 
across the front of the building are geese 
in characteristic poses. 

“An old timer carefully cut all these 
figures with his well-beloved tools. In his 
prime he had been a fine carriage-maker 
and designed and cut the small figures we 
used to see on horse-drawn vehicles. This 
house is a real refuge to its owner, who 
spends many pleasant hours there.’’— 
Mrs. Hallie M. Brown, Clarksdale, Mis- 
souri. (Continued on page 102 
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REPLACE ONCE 
AND THEN 


Forget it! 


AST Fall perhaps you thought that the gutters and rain- 
L pipes on your house would do. Possibly you had them 
repainted—to postpone replacement. Sut another winter of 
snow and rain has had its rusting effect. And in the Spring, 
like thousands of other home-owners, you may find immediate 
replacement necessary. If so, you can save money, future 
trouble and worry by replacing with Anaconda Copper. 

You save money because rusted gutters and rainpipes cost 
money in up-keep and expense. A rusted rainpipe is a source 
of constant concern. It has to be repainted. It has to be 
repaired. Almost every rainstorm does something to it,— 
and brings more rust. Why pay rust-taxes? Once you have 
rainpipes and gutters made of Anaconda Copper you can say 
‘That’s that.” Time only improves the beauty of copper. 

You save trouble: Rusted rainpipes often leak; water seep- 
ing through leaves its mark on walls. More painting —more 
trouble to erase the tell-tale signs of rust-destruction !—Rain- 
pipes made of Anaconda Copper can’t rust out. 

You save worry: Rust leaks in roof valleys and flashings 
are particularly serious because they may not become evident 
until water, seeping through, has damaged walls and ceilings. 
Properly installed, sheet metal work of Anaconda Copper will 
relieve you of this cause for worry as long as your house stands. 


Rustable nails are one of the 
most frequent causes of roof 
troubles—loosened shingles that 
inevitably cause leaks... dam- 
aged interiors. Good builders 
now use copper roofing nails. 





id 


This photograph was taken 
in a house in Westchester 
County, N. Y. It shows the 
damage that rusted flashings can 
do. All too frequently a beauti- 
ful wall is spoiled by water that 
seeps through a rust leak! 
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WITH CoppPpeER... 





Once and for all, replace your worn and rusted rainpipes 
and gutters with Anaconda Copper. Then you are free from 


rust forever. That means actual dollars and cents saving. 





Facts about Anaconda Copper 


Anaconda Copper is produced by a 
single organization, having more than 
100 years’ experience, which is re- 
sponsible for every process from mine 
to the finished sheet. It is stamped 
with the Anaconda trade-mark for 
your protection. Leading manufac- 
turers of gutters and rainpipes pre- 
serve this mark on products made 
of Anaconda Copper. Look for it. 


SHEET METAL WORK OF 


ACONDA COPP! 


CAN'T RUST AnacoupA SAVES MONEY 


ee a Pane Ts 
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Send 25c for this valuable book 


“The Home Owners Fact Book” by 
Roger Whitman. It not only tells you 
how to rust-proof your house, but 
deals with important facts concern- 
ing planning, financing and mainte- 
nance costs. Address The American 
Brass Company, General Offices, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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Garden How-to-Do 


Berried shrubs are one of the most 
decorative features of the garden during 
the winter. Altho the birds eat many of 
the berries, the Regel Privet, the Ibota 
Privet, the European Privet, the Japan- 
ese Barberry, the arrowwood, the Euro- 
pean Cranberrybush, the nannyberry, the 
snowberry, and the coralberry may be 
depended on for the entire winter. 

European catalogs are always entic- 
ing, but most of the more satisfactory 
varieties may be purchased in this coun- 
try. Remember that European winters 
are less severe than ours in the North, and 
plants hardy for them may not be so for 
us. 

Rex Begonias are difficult to cross- 
pollinate because of sterile pollen grains. 
If you try often enough, however, you will 
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The approved method of pruning trees. 
Only the longer branches are trimmed, 
and these are cut back to side branches, 
as shown by the heavy black marks. The 
aim ts to have the head open so as to color 
the fruit. (The sketches on this page 
are from Cornell University bulletins) 


spinach, lettuce, radishes, and peas, 
should be on hand ready to plant the 
first good day. 

Lawns with poor sod may be reseeded 
the last of February. Use a mixture of 
bluegrass, redtop, and English or Italian 
rye. 

Foxgloves and Canterbury-bells may 
still look fine in Northern gardens. They 
do not winterkill until early March. A 
little shade will help them. 

Peatmoss pots are excellent for start- 
ing early flower and vegetable plants in- 
doors. Order now for use the last of 
February. 

Good pruning tools are essential for 
successful and careful pruning. Buy only 
the best, ‘and then keep them sharp and 
in repair. 





succeed. 
Clumps of Dahlia tubers may be 


planted in boxes of soil or sand. If thé new shoots are broken 
from the tuber when they are 2 or 3 inches high and potted in 
light, sandy loam, they will soon root. From 25 to 50 cuttings 
may be obtained from the average clump. Keep them indoors 


until danger of frost is over. 


Tulips, narcissus, and hyacinths, which have bloomed in- 
doors this winter, should be kept watered, and after freezing 


weather is over planted out in the garden. They 
will not always bloom the following year, but 
surely will the second year. 

The winterberry (Ilex verticillata), with its 
bright red berries, is a native holly which sheds 
its leaves, but which will add interest and en- 
joyment to any garden. 

Fig trees can easily be grown by Californians 
from cuttings 6 to 8 inches long. If planted 12 
inches apart and kept moist till the summer 
rains, they will begin bearing fruit within 18 
months to 2 years. Fertilize them when you do 
the rest of the garden, and spray with an oil 
spray to control scale. 

Oyster-shell scale on lilacs may be con- 
trolled by spraying this month with an oil 
spray. 

Winter pruning of hydrangeas, roses, and 
late-summer-blooming shrubs should be done 
this month before the spring rush starts. Better 
Homes and Gardens’ Leaflet, No. BG-1, “The 
Pruning of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and 
Vines” (sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp, 
to cover postage), will give you complete in- 
structions. 

The spring sun is one of the worst enemies of 
the hardy border. A shade in the form of lath, 
straw, leaves, or peatmoss will do a lot to pro- 
tect you from loss of the more tender varieties. 

Annual flower borders and all changes in 
perennial borders should be thoroly planned by 
now so that the necessary plants or seeds may 
be ordered and on hand as soon as you can use 
them. 

Vegetable seeds for early crops, such as 
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Training grapes according to 
the Kniffin system. All 
branches are removed except 
canes, two on the upper and 
two on the lower wire 


Coldframe sash should be carefully 
examined to make sure that all the glass is 


tight so that no water will drip on the seedlings. A little liquid 
putty will do if you do not care to reset the glass. 

The so-called smut on citrus and jasmine trees is caused by 
an aphis. An oil spray applied before the new leaves come out 


will control it. Try one of the new pyrethrum extract sprays 





The method of cutting a large 
branch to avoid splitting. The 
line A represents the final 
cut; the line B shows how a 
preliminary cut is made 





Pruning a Black Raspberry. 
During the summer the plant 
was pinched when 2 feet high. 
The branches have been cut 
back in winteras they should be 


By the Chautauqua system of 
grape-training, four canes are 
tied upward on the wire. The 
canes are renewed each year 
from the buds at the base 


on your own trees. 
In the North grapevines should be pruned this month if you 


do not want them to bleed. The bleeding does 
not do a great deal of harm, but it does worry 
most people. . 

Tree-pruning should be done with a saw. 
Cut off all branches flush at the point they arise 
and do not leave stubs. A shallow saw-cut from 
beneath will prevent the bark from being torn. 
Paint the wound at once with good paint. All 
stubs from previous pruning efforts should be 
cut off. A stub invites decay. 

Commercial fertilizers are the modern 
method of feeding plants. For most flowers, 
shrubs, and trees a complete fertilizer will be 
best. One with a 6-8-6, 4-12-4, or even 10-6-4 
formula will do very well. 

Lawns should be fed in early spring with a 
10-6-4 chemical fertilizer. Unless your soil is 
extremely acid, avoid the use of lime, as it en- 
courages weeds and is of little, if any, fertiliz- 
ing value. Barnyard manure should never be 
applied to a lawn, as it adds a few more weed 
seeds, is unsightly, and often more expensive, 
in respect to the fertilizer it contains, than the 
chemical fertilizer. 

Some flowers should be in bloom in all gar- 
dens south of the Mason-Dixon line by the last 
of this month. A good catalog or a good garden 
book will tell you which flowers to add to your 
collection to get this effect. Better Homes and 
Gardens’ Leaflet No. BG-14, “Floriculture Bul- 
letins,’” and BG-9, “Bibliography of Garden 
Books,” will prove well worth while. 

The greenhouse will require more frequent 
watering and even some ventilation on the 
bright days. 
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LIKE SHEEP’S WOOL! This 


photograph shows how much | © 


Balsam-W ool looks like sheep’s | 


wool. Note the new patented 
creped Kraft liners, tough, 
heavy, flexible. They are water- 
proof, wind-proof and practi- 
cally puncture-proof. Balsam- 
Woolitselfis fire-resistant, 
vermin-proof, permanent 


For years experts have 
stressed the need of flexibil- 
ity in true house insulation. 


Science sought a heat- 
stopping material that could 
be fitted snugly into walls 
and roof —that would tuck 
into cracks and crevices. 


Then, during the Great 
War, Howard P. Weiss, Di- 
rector of Research for the 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, 
and former Director of the 
United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, made his 
important discovery — 
“Wool” from Wood. He 
named it Balsam- Wool. 


It tucks in! 
In Balsam- Wool the ideal of 


an efficient, flexible insula- 
tion for both new and old 
houses, has been attained. 


It looks amazingly like 
~—> wool. It » sapere 
yo s, by test, the warmt 
of sheep’s wool. 


Balsam-Wool comes in 
thick, fleecy, blanket-like 
strips, held firmly between 
strong, tough liners. Because 
it is floxib , it fits tight and 





snug between the framing 
members of your house — 
proofsevery crack and crevice 
against cold, wind and drafts. 


Thus, with Balsam-Wool, 
your house is really heat- 
tight. Completely blanketed. 

arm in winter, cool insum- 
mer. Itisatruly modern house 
—its resale value protected. 


Balsam-W ool alone offers 
you this great triple effi- 
ciency: 1. flexibility 2. full 
inch thickness 3. the high- 
est insulating value ever 
attained in practical house 
insulation. 


It saves you money 
every winter 
True insulation with Balsam- 
Wool is one of the few things 
to can build into your 
ouse that will actually save 
you money year after year. 


The first cost of Balsam- 
Wool is small—only 14 per 
cent, on the average of the 
new house cost. 


You save the major part 
of this at once. A smaller 
heating plant is required in 
a Balsam-Wool home —a 
smaller, less expensive 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 
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from WOOD 


he made possible this thick 
FLEXIBLE blanket —sciences great 
achievement in true house 
insulation 


































It tucks in! 


Balsam-W ool tucks in snugly. Not a crack or a crevice to let 
in cold or wind when your house is insulated with thick, flex- 
ible Balsam-Wool, In houses already built, Balsam-W ool is 
applied in the attic floor or roof (as illustrated). An easy way 


to make your present house warmer, fuel bills smaller! 


boiler, fewer or smaller ra- 
diators. 

You save every winter on 
fuel bills—from 25 to 40 per 
cent. Balsam-Wool actually 
pays you dividends in fuel 
savings year after year. 

In old homes, too, Balsam- 
Wool, used as attic insula- 
tion, cuts fuel costs, provides 
new year around comfort. 


Free sample, booklet 


Let us send you the facts 
about insulation and Balsam- 
Wool. Examine for yourself 
a sample of the actual mate- 
rial. Mail the coupon—now! 


Sold only by retail 


lumber dealers 


WOOD CONVERSION 


COMPANY 


Cloquet, Minnesota 


Also Makers of Nu-Wood— 
the All Wood Insulating 
Wall Board and Lath 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Wood Conversion } 
Company 
Dept. E-1 

Cloquet, Minn. 


insulation for 


CD A new house 
(CD Attic of present house 


Address 
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Please send me sample of Balsam- Wool 
and free booklet. I am interested in 








Balsam-Wool Llanker 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 
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OT long ago a mother wrote me: 

“7 think perhaps that people who 

do reviewing and thus receive the 
outstanding books of the year do not 
realize how few books are purchased in 
the average home. This past year I 
added only three volumes to my library, 
not by choice, of course, but thru neces- 
sity—the amount I had to spend was so 
limited. It seems that daily life with its 
thousands of demands simply does not 
leave a margin for books. Just about the 
time I had saved enough money for a 
book, some unexpected bill would come 
in or some unexpected need would arise. 
However, I have managed to purchase 
three: Willa Cather’s Death Comes for 
the Archbishop, Ruth Suckow’s Odyssey of 
a Nice Girl, and Strachey’s Elizabeth and 
Essex.” 

“Well,” I thought as I read the let- 
ter, “she doesn’t say a word about the 
books she already has, nor mention the 
other members of the family and their 
needs. I wonder, for instance, if she owns 
a dictionary and a cookbook. I wonder if 
there is.&: boy in her family who néeds a 
volume on makin; things. I wonder if 
her husband. .. .” 

Then I pulled myself up short. “It 
isn’t your home library,” I said to myself 











HELEN COWLES LECRON 





Ever since my Child's History of the 


World appeared I have been constantly re- 
ceiving letters saying, "I wish you would 
write a Geography of the World like your 
History.” So I've tried. I hope no one 

now asks me to write an "Arithmetic of the 


World” like my Geography. 


sternly. “‘Besides, this woman has excel- 
lent taste or she wouldn’t have chosen 


three such good books. And after all, 
even a mediocre book might bring returns 
in joy and inspiration that would com- 
pletely justify its purchase.” 


F COURSE, I hope that none of my 
readers will be buying any mediocre 
books. I hope that all their purchases 
will be of books to last and last and last 
and last. But there are exceptions to 
every rule, and I want you to remember, 
as you read this, that I am not setting my 
judgment up as final: I am offering it to 
you only for what it is worth as the result 
of my own years of experience as a book- 
lover and homemaker. 

In one of our Middlewestern states the 
education department of the state federa- 
tion of women’s clubs has taken for its 
slogan the phrase, “‘A dictionary in every 
home.” I find myself in complete sym- 
pathy with this aim, for I can no more 
imagine a home without a dictionary than 
I can imagine a, home without an egg 
beater or a coffeepot. However, real 
homes often function without egg beaters 
and coffeepots, and I know a real home 
that has built itself more naturally round 
a volume of Keats than round a dictionary. 








ooks Your Family Will Want for “Keeps” 








As for me, I must have all these things. 
I want a set of the very best encyclopedia 
that I can afford—want it downstairs 
where I can get it in a jiffy the minute I 
need it. I want a table and lamp near it 
for the use of any member of the family 
who has occasion to look up something in 
the evening. I want the dictionary close 
at hand and also a good world atlas. I 
want a world history close by, too, so that 
I can orient myself whenever in my read- 
ing I find myself too far at sea. 

Speaking of world histories, I have al- 
ready waved the flag a number of times 
in this department in honor of the V. M. 
Hillyer who wrote A Child’s History of the 
World (The Century Company, $3.50). 
This is, I think, a good time to announce 
that this same Mr. Hillyer (he is, by the 
way, headmaster of the Calvert School, in 
Baltimore) has brought out a new book, 
a companion volume, called A Child’s 
Geography of the World (The Century 
Company, $3.50). 


N SPITE of the fact that he remarks 
gayly in the beginning, “If you are 
under fifteen years, eight months and 
three days old, don’t read this Introduc- 
tion,” I am going to quote from it here, 
taking it for (Continued on page 105 
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From Washer 
to Ironer in 
10 Seconds 





A spee 





and ironer now combined 


in one beautiful Thor machine 


at a price formerly asked 
for a good washer alone 





ERE, madam, is the very latest 
development in home laundry 


equipment—the famous Thor agita- 
tor washer—the wringerinterchange- $ 25 
able with the speedy Thor iron. A ankeeion! 
complete laundry service combined 


inone handsome, compact machine! COMPLETE 


Thor designers and engineers have Small down payment and easy 
worked on this marvelousinvention ony akg nt ay Te isd 
ae dealers. Price igalightly higher 
for years. Like all Thor products it ‘est of 
was given every possible practical 
test before it was offered to the 
public. It has made thousands of 
old-type, slow machines completely out-of-date. 

Think what this means! It means that you save at 
least 6 hours a week. Further, i. means complete relief 
from the leg-aches and backaches hand-ironing has 
always caused. 

Note the illustrations. Did you ever see a trimmer, 
neater looking washer? The tub is glistening porcelain 
enamel, in a delicate green-rippled finish. The mecha- 
nism is remarkably simple and sturdy—all Thor washers 
are famous for that! And the price is less than you were 
formerly asked for a good washer alone. 











Now being demonstrated by Thor dealers 


Call on any Thor dealer. See this new combination 
washer and ironer. Its simplicity, its speed, its ease of 
operation, will be a revelation to you. Literature and 
a nearby Thor dealer’s name will gladly be sent on re- 
quest. Use the coupon, please! Hurley MachineCompany, 
22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago. Manufactured in 
Cauada by Thor Canadian Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Thor productsare distribut- 
ed in Asia, Africa and South 
America by International 
General Electric Company 
and in Great Britain through 
Edison Swan Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, with 22 
branch offices. 








HURLEY MACHINE CoO., 

H-2, 22nd St. and 54th Avenue, Chicago. 

Please send me illustrated literature describing the new Thor Wash- 
ing and Ironing Machine and name of a nearby Thor dealer. 


Thor Washer illustrated, $99.75. Detachable Speed Iron to fit your Washer, $49.50 
THE WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRIC WASHER WAS A THOR=—THE LATEST IS A THOR 
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Teach Your Community Musical Expression 


Do You Feel Like Singing? A Group Musical 
Organization Is the Answer to the Question 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


— 





giving you what you most desire. 

Likewise at churches, aside of 
course from the devotional serv- 
ices where hymn singing is already 
a part of the service, and at all 
other public gatherings in the 
community, group singing should 
be encouraged at every possible 
opportunity. Regular singing and 
other musical activities must also 
be encouraged at stores, shops, 
and factories. Music in places of 
industry is no new thing. That 
proper adaption helps to speed up 
production and increase workers’ 
efficiency is no longer a theory but 


INGING in the bathroom, which jokesters 
have exaggerated into a legend, has a 
basis of important fact. That fact is the crav- 
ing for self-expression, encouraged by the 


exuberant welling up of ex- 
pression which is national in 
scope. Men and women every- 
where are striving for a definitely 
different and individual manner 
in which to express themselves. 
Even towns and communities vie 
keenly with each other in their 
struggle for recognition, and happy 
is the community that, having, 
something to say, has learned to 
“say it with music.” | 
Today, Lindsborg, a _ typical 
small college town in central Kan- | 
sas, is famous thruout the world for 


|: THESE days there is an | 


ingratiating resonance of the small room. 

America, once preoccupied with material 
pursuits, is plucking music out of the air and 
from black discs at such a rate that the timidity 
of the people is breaking down, and they are 
stimulated to lift their voices in public—even 
in the moving-picture theaters in concert with 
the organ. 

In this article, the second of the series (the 
first was published in the October issue, page | 
114), Mr. Bloom discusses the organization of 





its annual Messiah Festival Week, 

at which time the leading soloists 

of the country are engaged to as- 

sist a splendidly schooled chorus of 

the home folk in the presentation of 
Handel’s masterpiece. 

Bethlehem, a little city in the Penn- 
sylvania hills, boasts of one of the 
acknowledged finest choral organizations 
in the world in the Bach-Bethlehem Choir, 
a direct outgrowth of a community enter- 
prise centering round a local Moravian 
church. 

Certainly these two are outstanding 
examples yet they seem only to show 
what can be done in this work when there 
is a will. 

The business of organizing music as a 
community activity is not so much of a 
task as it may appear at the outset. Very 
few communities are entirely without 
musical life of some kind, so of course, 
the first thing to do is to take a survey 
of the present situation to find out what 
has already been done in a musical way in 
the community, what further steps need 
to be taken, and determine a method of 
procedure. 


‘THs survey may best be made by a 

committee, not of musicians alone but 
of interested citizens and civic leaders. To 
instill as much of a civic atmosphere as 
possible, let the committee include repre- 
sentatives from such groups as the various 
churches and schools; the chamber of 
commerce; the civic clubs, such as the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and others; 
women’s clubs; mothers’ clubs; the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association; fraternal or- 
ders; theaters; commercial music houses; 
and as many other social groups as may 
be organized in the town. Or, better still, 
if your community is not too large, get 
the chamber of commerce or Rotary club, 
or one of the other groups to back the 
organization of your community - music 
activities as a civic enterprise. This will 
add invaluable prestige to the matter and 
will enlist the personal attention of some 


the expression impulse.—EDITORS. 


of the civic leaders who might not other- 
wise be particularly interested. 

The work of organizing community 
music may be divided into two principal 
parts, community singing, and, for want 
of a better name, “community playing.” 
The first part includes, of course, the 
organization of choirs and choruses in 
churches and schools, the fostering and 
encouraging of group singing at public 
gatherings, and the organization and 
support of a community choral club. In 
like manner, the second part includes the 
organization and encouraging of instru- 
mental groups, such as orchestras, bands, 
and other instrumental ensembles. 

From a purely communal point of view, 
the first part—community singing—is 
the most important inasmuch as singing 
is the one form of musical expression in 
which the greatest number of people can 
take an active part. And so for the time 
being let us center our attention on that 
part. 


AMERICAN S are an active people and 

like to take part in what is going on. 
Popular song writers and publishers have 
realized this, and while they are spending 
millions of dollars yearly for the sole 
purpose of getting their hits introduced 
to the public by means of slides, illus- 
trated songs, and movie singing, they are 
also affording many in their audiences an 
opportunity for expression, such as it is, 
which they might not otherwise have. 
These managers are always anxious to 
please their patrons, and if you have a 
movie in your community or town which 
does not present song slides as a part of 
the regular program, perhaps it is only 


- beeause the manager does not realize that 


such a feature, once introduced, would be 
a real attraction. Make your musical 
wants known to your theater men and 
they will co-operate as far as possible in 


an established fact. 

In this connection someone asks 
if we have such things as “‘indus- 
trial” songs. Yes, we have. We 

find one of these in the Russian barge- 
hauler’s chant, the Song of the Volga Boat- 
men. This song grew out of the need of 
the laborers for a rhythmic impetus to 
help lighten their loads, as with long tow 
ropes they hauled heavy barges up and 
down the Russian canals. One of the 
best-known and best-beloved “‘barber- 
shop” ditties in this country is an old 
industrial song I’ve Been Wukkin on De 
Railroad, first sung by colored laborers 
in the South as they drove home the 
spikes in the railroad ties. Another one 
from the same group of workers is Drivin’ 
Steel, popular even on concert programs 
in later years. Still another is ‘Heave 
away, heave away,” used by railroad 
workers, in lumber camps, and on planta- 
tions, 


HE selection of men who are to act 

in the capacity of song leaders is of 
great importance. They should be chosen 
not for their ability as soloists or per- 
formers, but rather for personality, espe- 
cially for their ability as group leaders. 
Whether the leader himself can sing or 
not is not as important as whether he has 
the ability to get the crowd enthused and 
set into action. 

Choosing a capable accompanist is by 
no means a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. A group may sing well under the 
direction of a leader of ordinary ability. 
On the other hand, no matter how good 
the leader may be, it will not sing well if 
the accompaniment is not decidedly posi- 
tive and full of punch. Oftentimes a good 
accompanist can very successfully direct 
the group singing from the piano. 

Familiar songs of any kind, the old 
loved tunes or the popular hits of the 
day, are always good material for such 
meetings. Action and novelty songs are 
popular with any group, and a great 
many of the old (Continued on page 110 
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the Wood-Fiber Insulati oa 


EFFICIENCY. __ 

TEST 

Place a cube of ice on 
a piece of Insulite over 
an automatic electric 
iron set at hot. See 
how long it takes the 
heat to penetrate the 
Insulite and melt the 
ice. Make the same 
test with any other in- 
sulating boards. The 
result is convincing. 





Gnsulate with 


Wer THICK MEANS 
MORE 
EFFICIENT 
O INSULATION | 
THAN ORDINARY %¢ INSULATING BOARDS @ 












1g Z STRONGER 


OME insulating materials rank high in insulating efficiency 


—others have great structural strength. Insulite com- 


bines both strength and insulation efficiency. 


In a recent laboratory test, the four best known insulating 
boards were tested for strength . . . and Insulite proved to 
be 14 per cent stronger than any. And not only is Insulite 
stronger, but another laboratory test shows that Insulite—a 
full % inch thick—gives 12% per cent more efficient insula- 
tion than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating boards. Further- 
more—as sheathing, Insulite has several. times the bracing 
strength of lumber horizontally applied, and as a plaster base, 
grips plaster with twice the strength of wood lath. 


Insulite, made from the strong, tough fibers of spruce and 
northern woods, is chemically treated to resist moisture, and 
is not subject to deterioration. Insulite is economical to use 
because it replaces non-insulating building materials, and the 
large rigid panels are easily, quickly applied. reducing labor 
costs, sométimes as much as 50 per cent. Then, through all 
the years to come it helps cut down your fuel bills. 

Ask your architect, contractor, or lumber dealer about Insulite. Write 


for our free booklet, ‘Increasing Home Enjoyment,” and for a sample 
to make the two tests shown on this page. 
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the Wood-Fiber Insulatin, oa 


STRENGTH--- 
TEST 


Drive a nail a half inch 
in from the edge and 
through a board of In- 
sulite. Loop a strong 
cord around the nail 
and with hand scales 
see how much greater 
pull is required to tear 
thenail through Insu- 
lite than through oth- 
er insulating boards. 





THE INSULITE COMPANY 


Backus - Brooks 
200 Builders Exchan 
inneapolis, 


Industry) 
e, Dept.22 
imnesota 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Question Before the House 





but there are times 





J. F. CARTER 
OW shall we ; 
test the flues . 
to determine 
Booklet 
their safety? left,25 a 
This test is impor- at right 15 HOW TO <BUILD 
since oneshould 
iocsristnatalitnes =<“. 
; ¥ » . th 
that sparks cannot aad paceaaete od 
get thru between J K. Leaflets 
chinks in brick, or ow ene each 2 
that gasses cannot TO FINANCE t add $ 
leak. Place a wet the BETTER. cents, res. @J HAROLD HAWKINSO 
ak. HOME DepartmentL 


piece of burlap over 
the top of the chim- 
ney to hold in all 
gas. Build a fire of 
green wood or brush, 
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Insulating Materials 





anything which will 
make plenty of 
smoke, and then 
make a careful 
search for leaks. 
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May I builda 
cedar-lined closet into 
my home? 

You may, and 
withease. The cedar- 
closet linings are 
side-matched and 
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Refinishing an Oig 


Their Nature and Use 
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How to W aterp’ 


‘ Softwood Floor 








ardens 


SS 


roof Basement Walls 


when a two-coat job 
is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The first coat 
is called the 
“seratch” coat and 
is the one which 
slushes into the 

openings between 
| lath and makes the 
| “keys.” On top of 
it this coat goes the 
Hl “brown” coat, called 
that because of its 
color, and then 
comes the surface 
covering or “putty” 
coat, this last coat 
formed of a rich mix- 
ture of lime and 
gypsum. By putting 
this last coat on top 
of the scratch coat, 
a considerable sav- 
ing may be effected, 
and without loss of 
quality. However, it 
must be noted that 
such a choice should 
not be made where 


































end-matched, put up 

in bundles of convenient size and of con- 
venient lengths. One who is accustomed 
to working about the house may install 
such lining in any closet, or call in a good 
carpenter to do it. Whatever benefits 
there are in cedar lining come in the pres- 
ence of large percentages of the red wood, 
for which reason care should be taken in 
choosing the wood. The redwood is the 
heart, is said to contain the necessary oils, 
and should be purchased. 


How may I remove coatings of wax and 
paint from my old floor? 

There are several good removers on the 
market, but, in the absence of any of 
them, one might use a strong lye mixture 
with strong soap. Such a strong mixture 
should not be permitted to get on the 
hands, but should be applied with a stiff, 
stubby broom and rubbed hard with this 
broom. Do not permit any of the mixture 
to get on the baseboard, as it will also 
remove that paint. When the old wax and 
paint are removed, wash the floor with 
clean water, placing a very small amount 
of muriatic acid in it, or a larger amount 
of strong vinegar. This neutralizes the 
alkaline substances. The floor should 
again be washed with clear water and 
allowed to dry completely before putting 
on any finishing. 


How shall we know that the lumber for 
sills, joists, studs, and sub-floors, the elec- 
tric wiring, and the piping are all right? 

One certain way—employ an architect 
to supervise the whole job. As for lumber, 
if you know which grades to buy, you can 
specify that it be grade-marked with the 
official marks of the mill, and be assured 


Z4f\ 


the grade is delivered. But the wire and 
pipe work will be understood only by a 
man trained to this work. If your com- 
munity has no architect it probably also 
has no one else who can answer as to the 
value of the goods or the workmanship 
being put into the job. In that case one 
must depend upon the contractor who is 
handling the whole job or the particular 
parts of the job. 


How shall 1 make foundation walls 
waterproof—by painting the inside of 
them? 


Waterproofing paint or compounds 
should be on the outside of the walls, tho 
some of these mixtures are used in either 
inside or outside. It is better to attempt 
to stop the moisture from the outside 
rather than the inside. Why let the mois- 
ture get into the foundation before stop- 
ping it? 


Please tell me whether to insulate by 
covering the ceiling joists or the rafters. 

Evidently you do not plan to use the 
attic; in which case place the insulation 
over the ceiling joists, thus retarding the 
loss of heat from the room below thru the 
ceiling. For this purpose one may lay 
one of the composition wallboards or lay 
6-inch wood flooring, known as 6-inch 
D&M. If it can be bought and end 
matched there will be a large saving in 
both material and time, not to mention 
the trouble of handling long lengths, 
whether lumber or wallboard. 


I am assuming that a three-coat plaster 
job is better than a two-coat. Am I right? 
As a broad general rule you are right, 


a rigid wall is neces- 
sary to the structure of the building. 


May one depend on information given in 
catalogs and books issued by makers of 
building materials and fittings? 

A large manufacturer of good materials, 
one who has a national reputation, cannot 
well afford to say that about his materials 
which is not true. Most of them are ex- 
tremely careful of the pictures and the 
text of their advertisements and booklets. 
It is well to inquire about the standing of 
the manufacturer, and if he is reliable, 
depend on what he says of his own ma- 
terial. 


How thick should footings be? 

Stability of the building depends large- 
ly on the footings. Make them not less 
than 8 inches thick, and if the ground is 
not a very heavy, strong clay, make the 
bottom of the footings even thicker. The 
corner footings must be given particular 
attention. Settling of houses can be 
stopped by well-built, well-designed foot- 
ings. 


Should a contractor be bonded? 

The very dear experiences of many 
people lead to an affirmative reply to this 
question. However small the house, the 
contractor should be under bond. The 
cost is not great and the relief is. Labor 
must be paid, material bills must be paid, 
both of which, in so many states, become 
liens against the property. There is no 
question about the integrity of the con- 
tractor in asking bond. It is an ordinary 
precaution which business men take in 
all lines, and the home-builder may as 
well take. (Continued on page 59 
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Cold Reason 
Applied to 
Cold Rooms 


























Cold rooms don't save any money...and 
they don't save anylives, either... Nobody 
can compute what they cost in human 
suffering and loss...and nobody who is 
sensible to the ever-present danger of 
cold rooms will put up with them. 














Do not jeopardize the health of your 
loved ones...do not defer their living 
comfort and your own...install a radi- 
ator heating plant...it's the only kind of 
heating that assures a steady, even tem- 
perature in every room. 














And get the best while you are getting 
it...an “All-American” Heating Plant. It 
cuts down the fuel cost of heat. Cuts out 
the medical cost of cold. Burns hard or 
soft coal, coke, oil or gas. The only thing 
it doesn't burn is money. 














And you don't have to wait until you can 
pay for it... we'll do the waiting... little 
down and a little monthly solves the 
problem...On the opposite page you 
can get an approximate idea of the 
price. Mail the coupon and let us give 
you the details. 














AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 




















Please tell me who stands fire or 
accidental losses to laborers when a 
house is under construction? 

Fire insurance should be carried by 
the owner of the house or by the con- 
tractor. This is an item to be deter- 
mined between the two, but it should 
not be forgotten. Liability insurance 
is paid for and carried by the con- 
tractor. It protects against damage 
suits or claims brought about by 
accident on the job or going to it. 
When fire insurance is taken out ar- 
rangement should be made to in- 
crease the policy as work proceeds. 


I notice that the plaster on my new 
building remains dark in color and 
does not appear to be drying. Why? 

“Sweating”’ is taking place. A plas- 
ter job should dry out immediately. 
If this one is remaining damp too 
long it is best to tear out the job and 
renew it. Nothing can be done to- 
ward completing the house until the 
plaster is thoroly set and dry. Be- 
cause it takes time for plaster to dry 
correctly, do not pay plaster con- 
tractors too quickly. 


One of our large banks has been 
carrying the mortgage on a house which 
we are about to buy. Is it necessary to 
have the title examined? 

Even tho a large bank, and a care- 
ful one, has been carrying the mort- 
gage on the property, the title should 
be examined thoroly after having 
been brought down to date. The 
expense of bringing the title down to 
date is not great and is borne by the 
seller of the property. But, without 
regard to expense, no one should in- 
vest in a piece of property without 
everything concerning that property 
having been thoroly and painstaking- 
ly placed on paper and carefully ex- 
amined by a good title attorney or one 
of the companies in the business. 


We plan to tear out the old floor in 
our house and to lay a new one of 
oak. Do you suggest our using any 
particular kind? 

If the house already has a sub- 
floor you might be inclined toward the 
3-inch thick oak floors. But, wheth- 
er there is a sub-floor or not, we 
rather incline toward the use of the 
standard inch-thick floor (which in 
oak is 13-16) because of the secret 
nailing and because the thicker piece 
of floor is more stable. There is so 
little difference between the good red 
oak floors and one of white oak that 
price would incline one to the red. 


Why do my hardwood floors seem to 
spread apart? 

That is shrinkage in the width of 
each board. If the flooring had too 
much moisture content when laid, the 
drying out inside the house would 
cause it to shrink. Hardwood floors 
should be bought thoroly dry, kept 
dry, laid dry, until every bit of 
moisture,in plaster or otherwise, has 
been taken from the house. There is 
no way to make those boards widen 
so that they will touch again. 


We have bought an old house whose 
floors are marred and have many blem- 
ishes. Will a covering of paint or var- 
nish hide the marred places? 

Paint or varnish on top of the old 
floor will have the effect of accentu- 
ating the marred spots. Instead, it is 
better to have them scraped or 
sanded, thus wearing off the marred 
spots and blemishes, and apply the 
new finish on the bright, natural wood 
surface which has been thus exposed. 
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Real Comfort 
With 


Real Economy 


























When every room of your home is warm 
and snug, no matter what the weather 
outside—that's comfort. And when every 
operation of the heating plant including 
the supply of fuel requires no attention 
whatsoever—that's real comfort. 




















When the boiler in the basement is so 
efficient that it saves fuel every day— 
that’s economy. And when your heating 
plant automatically burns no more fuel 
than is necessary to keep just the de- 
sired temperature day and night, when 
your fuel can be paid from your month- 
ly budget after it has been used instead 
of tying up capital—that's real economy. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically. When 
the temperature in the system gets too 
high it turns down the gas to just the 
right point. When it gets too low it auto- 
matically turns the gas on. It eliminates 
all responsibility on the part of the 
owner and furnishes healthful, clean 
warmth from the beginning of the sea- 
son to the end—automatically. 


Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness 
of Ideal Gas Boilers. 














GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 





AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
40 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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WALL COVERING 



















Leading artists have 
designed the new Sanitas 
styles for your home a a 


And now you can see at your 
decorator’s the most beautiful 
collection of designs and color- 
ings ever offered in this very 
practical wall covering. There 
are modern and period designs 
to harmonize with the furnish- 
ings of your home. 


Sanitas is the original cleanable 
Doesn’t 
fade, peel or crack, Styles for 
Look for the 


Sanitas trade mark on every 


cloth wall covering. 
every room. 


roll. 


Samples and literature 


Sent on request 


The Standard Textile Products 
Company 


320 Broadway Dept. 34 New York 






Ask your decorator to show you the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Sample 
Book of Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 



































. New England Doughnuts 


2 eggs 
1% cupfuls of milk 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
6 cupfuls of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
4 drops of lemon extract 
\% teaspoonful of nutmeg 
Kew drops of vinegar 

Beat the eggs until they are lemon 
colored, and add the milk and the sugar. 
Add this to the flour which has been 
sifted 3 times with the baking powder 
and salt. Beat thoroly. Add the lemon, 
nutmeg, and vinegar, and beat again. 
Roll out, cut, and fry in deep fat. 
This makes 4 dozen doughnuts—R. CG. 
W., Florida. 

Bean Chowder 

Wash 2 cupfuls of red Mexican or 
lima beans and boil. Add a medium- 
sized onion and cook until the beans are 
done. Add enough water to the beans 
to make 2 quarts. Add 2 medium-size 
potatoes, diced; 1 pint of strained toma- 
toes, 1 cupful of macaroni, salt, pepper, 
some diced fried bacon or salt pork, and 
2 tablespoonfuls of fat. Boil for 1 hour 
and serve hot—Mrs H. B. T., Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Rolled Oat Cookies 
3 cupfuls of rolled oats 
2 cupfuls of flour 
% cupful of sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of shortening 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
% cupful of milk 
Put the dry ingredients into a mixing- 
bowl, add the shortening, and work to- 
gether like pie crust. Dissolve the soda 
in the milk and add. Spices may be 
added if you like. Raisins and nuts may 
also be added for variety. These are 
easily made, delicious and very health- 
ful—Mrs. M. L., Washington. 


Delicious Pork Chops With Apples 


Select loin chops and have them boned 
by the butcher, Form them into a circle, 
holding them in place with toothpicks. 
Slice tops from each apple and hollow 
out to remove the core. Season the 
chops and place an apple on each one. 
Fill the centers of the apples with brown 
sugar and place a small lump of butter 
on the top. Bake in a hot oven (400 de- 
grees) for 1 hour. These are delicious 
and very different—NMrs. M. L. I., New 
York. 

Reception Salad 
1 package of lemon fruit gelatine 
Juice from 1 large can of crushed pineapple 
Crushed pineapple from the can 
2 Philadelphia cream-cheeses, mashed with 
1 small can of pimentos 
% cupful of celery, cut fine 
%g cupful of walnut meats, cut fine 
% pint of whipping-cream 
1 pinch of salt 

_Mix the lemon fruit gelatine with the 
pineapple juice, which has been boiled. 
When it begins to jell, add the other in- 
gredients in the order given, and allow 
the mixture to stand in individual molds 
until set. If for a reception, and not to 


be served individually, mold in any at- _ 


tractive, fancy mold. Serve on crisp 
lettuce.—Mrs. W. H. C., Maine. 


Recipes From Readers 


Proved in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Testing-tasting Kitchen 












Tasty Soups 

To give “character” to cream soups, 
season them with a small quantity of 
minced parsley and onion. The onion 
requires cooking; the parsley, only a 
minute in the steaming liquid. Save 
your coarse celery leaves; dry them, and 
store to use them for this purpose, 
either with the parsley or instead of it. 
These seasonings will make a very dif- 
ferent viand of cream of celery. carrot, 
pea, spinach, peanut, mushroom, sal- 
mon, potato, and other soups.—H. B. H.., 
Colorado 


Heavenly Spice Cake 
1 cupful of shortening 
2% cupfuls of sugar 
2 eggs, unbeaten 
8 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
teaspoonfuls of soda 
teaspoonful of cloves 
teaspoonful of cinnamon 
teaspoonful of vanilla 
teaspoonful of salt 
cupfuls of buttermilk 
3 cupfuls of flour 


i ee ee PD 


Cream the shortening and 1% cupfuls 
of the sugar. Add the eggs, one at a time, 
beating well after each addition Mix 
the rest of the sugar with the cocoa and 
spices, and add it to the first mixture. 
Add alternately the buttermilk and the 
flour, and bake in a loaf cake-pan in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees). Serve with 


Nut Filling 
1 cupful of chopped nuts 
1 cupful of sugar 
% cupful of sweet cream 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Stir all the ingredients together, and 
boil the mixture until it has thickened. 
Then add vanilla and allow to cool be- 
fore spreading. —H. G. S., Arkansas. 


Baked Salt Mackerel 

Select a fine mackerel and freshen it 
overnight in cold water. In the morn- 
ing, pour off the water, and pour boiling 
water over the fish, Let stand for a few 
minutes, then drain. Place the fish in a 
long buttered pan, and pour over it % 
cupful of sweet milk or cream. Sprinkle 
with pepper, and place bits of butter on 
the top. Brown slightly in a hot oven 
(425 degrees) and serve —Mrs. H. L. N., 
Indiana. 


Leviathan Rice Custard 
3 eggs, slightly beaten 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
% cupful of cooked rice 
Nutmeg or lemon peel, grated 
Pinch of salt 
1 pint of milk 

Mix together in the order given, and 
fill buttered baking-cups nearly full. Set 
in a pan of boiling water, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) until set. 
To serve, unmold the custard on a serv- 
ing-dish and surround it with a little 
fruit. Cherries were used on the Levia- 
than, but strawberries, raspberries, and 
peaches are equally good—Mrs. H. E. 
C., Nebraska. 

Fried Potatoes 

Select large potatoes, peel and slice 
them \4 inch thick. Sprinkle with salt, 
dip in cornmeal, and fry in hot fat until 


golden brown. We call these oyster pota- 
toes.—Mrs. E. L. F., Oklahoma. 
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Stuffed Ham Roll 
Soak a slice of ham, one-half inch 
thick, in water for an hour, if ver 
salty. Wipe the slice dry. Cover with 
a stuffing made of 1 cupful of bread 
crumbs, 4 teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of pepper, 4 teaspoonful of 
dry mustard or | teaspoonful of pre- 
pared mustard, 1 tablespoonful of 
minced onions, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
green peppers, chopped fine, and 
enough water to moisten the mixture. 
Pull up the slice of ham and tie firm- 
ly. Put in a small round roaster and 
bake for an hour and a half in a cov- 
ered baking-dish, or steam in a pres- 
sure cooker for 15 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. Surround with 1 
cupful of peas, | cupful of diced car- 
rots, and | can of tomato soup, and 
continue cooking until vegetables are 
tender, (about '4 hour).—Mrs. V. 
I’, MeA., Maine. 
Cranberry Muffins 
% cupful of butter 
% cupful of sugar 
1% cupfuls of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of sweet milk 
1 cupful of cranberries, split in two 
Cream the butter and the sugar 
together. Sift the flour with the bak- 
ing powder and the salt, and add to 
the butter and sugar mixture, alter- 
nately with the milk. Add the split 
cranberries, which have been dredged 
in powdered sugar, and bake in muffin 
pans in a hot oven (400 degrees). 
—Mrs. P. N. G., Wisconsin. 


Icing, for the Future 

Mother said, “I have time today to 
make cake icing, but when I need it 
I never have time to make it.”” Now 
at last I have learned something in 
college home economics that Mother 
can use. This is an icing that we 
used in our school cafeteria, and we 
always made it up in a large quantity 
and used it as it was needed. Why 
couldn’t this be done at home, I 
thought, and save the hurry and 
bustle at the last minute when the 
cake must be iced and no one has 
time to do it? 

The icing will not get too hard as 
long as it is kept in a cool place, pre- 
ferably a refrigerator. At college we 
put it in a large glass jar and kept it 
in the refrigerator for as long as 10 
days. Here is enough for one large 
layer cake: 

1 egg 

1 cupful of milk 

1 cupful of granulated sugar 
4 squares of bitter chocolate 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the egg without separating, 
add the milk and the sugar, and beat 
all together. Heat to the boiling 
point over a direct flame. Remove 
from the fire and add the chocolate, 
which has been melted over hot water; 
then add the vanilla. Beat until the 
ingredients are well combined. If for 
immediate use, allow the icing to cool 
before using.—E. A. W., Ohio. 

Hot Cheese Rolls 

Hot cheese rolls make a delicious 
tidbit for luncheon or afternoon tea, 
and they are so easily made. Cut 
very fresh sandwich bread into slices 
the desired thickness. Remove the 
crusts and butter one side of each 
slice. Spread with a thin layer of 
soft cheese, on the buttered side of 
the bread. Cut the slices in two and 
roll each half into a little “‘rolli-polli.” 
Fasten with a toothpick if necessary 
and lay the rolli-pollies on a shallow 
pan. Put them in a hot oven or under 
a broiler and toast to a golden brown, 
turning often. Serve piping hot.— 
H. M. C.,.Ohio. 














ike one 


bar of soap 
to me 


Or COURSE it looks like one bar 
of soap. But there’s more in Fels-Naptha 
than meets the eye. Two helpers in a 
single bar—soap and naptha—the “they” 
that gives you extra help. 

Prove it. Unwrap a bar of Fels-Naptha. 
You see soap—good golden soap. Now 
smell. Note the naptha—plenty of it. 

Naptha has a wonderful way of coax- 
ing dirt loose from clothes. And the soap 
combined with it does the rest. With these 
two cleaners working together, grime and 
grease haven't a chance! Your clothes go 
to the line clean and sparkling white. 

Fels-Naptha is gentle to clothes and 
hands. It works well under any conditions 


—washing machine or tub; in hot, luke- 





warm or cool water; whether you soak 
or boil the clothes. 

Fels-Naptha is useful between wash- 
days, too. Dishes, windows, woodwork — 
there isn't a soap and water task that can't 
be done with less work with Fels-Naptha. 

That's a big statement. But Fels- 
Naptha is waiting at your grocer’s to 
back up every word of it. Order a few 
bars today—or ask for the convenient 
10-bar carton. Try Fels-Naptha! See how 


much extra help “they” can bring you! 





FREE 


Whether you have been using Fels-Naptha for 
years, or have just now decided to try its extra 
help, we'll be glad to send you a Fels-Naptha 
Chipper. Many women who chip Fels-Naptha 
soap into their washing machines, tubs or basins 
find the chipper handier than using a knife. 
With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha you can make 
fresh, golden soap chips (that contain plenty of 
naptha!) just as you need them. The chipper will 
be sent you, free and postpaid, upon request. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fels-Naptha Chipper offered in this advertisement. 
Name 
Street . = 


City— State. 





Mail the coupon. © 1930, FELS & Co. 


B.H.-2-30 


Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 











Fill in completely—print name and address 
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WHEN you choose a 
Maytag you share in an excel- 
lence inherited from previous 
Maytags since 1893. Only a 
cast-aluminum tub can pro- 
duce Maytag results. Only a 
counter-sunk gyratator can 
assure such gentle thorough 
washing. Only the Maytag 
Roller Water Remover can 
give you such safety, con- 
venience and efficiency. 

A postcard request brings an 


interesting booklet — ‘‘Better 
Methods of Home Laundering.” 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
NEWTON - - “ 
Founded 1893 


IOWA 


The 


2 








) 

















TELEPHONE your 
Maytag dealer. Let the 
Maytag do your next 


washing. If it doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t keep it. 
Payments arranged to 
suit your convenience. 


Vuminum 


Asher 











Scalloped Chicken 


Boil a hen until tender. Remove 
the meat from the bones and cut into 
small pieces. Put a layer of cooked 
spaghetti in the bottom of a baking- 
dish. Add.a layer of chicken with alittle 
hard-cooked, chopped egg. Add an- 
other layer of spaghetti, then chicken, 
then egg, as before. Put a thin layer 
of spaghetti on the top. Over this 
spread 1 cupful of buttered-toast 
crumbs. Moisten the mixture with 
chicken broth or whole milk. Bake 
for about 45 minutes in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees), making sure that 
the top is well browned before remov- 
ing from the oven.—Mrs. G. H. C., 
IXansas, 


Cabbage Rolls 


1 large head of cabbage 

1 pound of pork sausage 

2 cupfuls of boiled rice 

1 good-sized onion, cut fine 
1 teaspoonful of sage 

Salt and pepper to taste 

2 cans of tomato soup 

2 cupfuls of water 


Place the head of cabbage, whole, 
in a kettle of water; boil, and as the 
leaves get tender and fall away from 
the head, remove and blanch in cold 
water. Do not let them get too soft. 
Boil until all the leaves have been 
cooked and removed from the kettle. 

Mix the sausage, rice, onion, sage, 
and seasoning all together. Put 1 
large tablespoonful of this mixture in 
om cabbage leaf, securing it with 
toothpicks. Place the rolls thus 
formed in a shallow baking pan and 
pour the tomato soup and the water 
over them. Bake slowly for 1 hour.— 
Mrs. T. W. M.., Illinois. 


*‘Janie May’s”’ Potatoes 


Boil 6 good-sized sweet potatoes 
until tender. Drain, and mash fine. 
Add '2 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and a pinch of salt. Season with: 

% cupful of brown sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter, melted in 
1 cupful of hot milk 


Whip the potatoes, after adding 
the brown sugar, butter, and milk, 
taking care that they are not, too 
moist. Place a generous helping on a 
whole slice of canned pineapple. 
Sprinkle with shredded cocoanut, and 
set in a hot oven until slightly 
browned.—Mrs. J. M. 8., Tennessee. 


Oyster Loaf 

1 pint of fresh oysters 

Cornmeal 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 square loaf of bread 

1 jar of mixed pickles 

1 lemon 

Remove the oysters from the juice 

and roll in cornmeal, after first dip- 
ping each oyster in well-beaten, sea- 
soned egg. Fry the oysters in lard 
and butter; then place them on a 
platter on the stove and keep them 
hot. Cut in half, lengthwise, a loaf of 
bread, and scoop out the inside of 
each half, leaving crust all around. 
Then toast each half on the inside 
and butter it freely. Place in one of 
these pieces of toasted bread a layer 
of fried oysters, then one layer of 
mixed pickles and another layer of 
oysters, then pickles. Add a layer of 
lemon, sliced thin, and place the 
other half of the loaf over this. Put 
in a baking-pan and place in the oven 
for 5 minutes until it is heated thor- 
oly; then serve, cutting thru the 
bread vertically in slices any size de- 
sired Remove the slices of lemon if 
you care to, for the oysters will have 
already absorbed sufficient flavoring 
from them.—Mrs. H. E C., Nebraska. 
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Meat Loaf 
4 pork sausages 
1% pounds of hamburg steak 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
1 cupful of milk 
| egg 
Remove the casings from the sau- 
sage, and mix it well with the ham- 
burg. Add salt, cracker crumbs, milk, 
and egg. Mix well. Put into a pan, 
place the baking-dish in a pan of 
water, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 2 hours. Drain the 
fat and leave in a pan to cool a little. 
The sausage takes the place of usual 
pork and seasoning —Mrs. A. W. S., 
Maine. 


Baked Stuffed Potatoes 


Peel 6 large, round potatoes. Hol- 
low out a round space, and fill this 
with chopped meat seasoned with 
milk, salt, pepper, celery, and onion. 
Put a lump of butter on top of each 
potato. Place in a little pan and pour 
about 2 cupfuls of boiling water in the 
pan. Bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
and baste occasionally. They will 
bake a rich brown and hold their 
shape. Remove from the pan at serv- 
ing time, and make a gravy of the re- 
maining liquid. Pour this gravy over 
the potatoes, and serve piping hot.— 
Mrs. QO. D. B., Arizona. 


Four O'Clock Tea Almonds 

2 egg whites 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of sugar 

\% teaspoonful of vanilla 

% pound of shelled almonds, chopped 

fine 

Beat the whites of the eggs, with 
the salt, until stiff, and gradually 
beat in the sugar. Add the vanilla; 
fold in the chopped almonds and drop 
by small teaspoonfuls on a flat, 
greased baking sheet. Bake in a 
slow oven (325 degrees) for 20 minutes. 
—Mrs. N. M., Ontario. 


Salmon Omelet 
4 eggs 
1 cupful of shredded salmon 
1 cupful of cooked rice 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Beat the eggs until light. Add the 
salmon and then the rice. Season 
and pour into a hot, buttered frying- 
pan and brown on one side; reduce 
the heat, and brown slowly on the 
other side. Persons who cannot eat 
salmon plain will find it delicious 
prepared in this manner.—Mrs. W. 
G. M., Ohio. 


Peanut Mousse 


Whip 1 pint of cream until it is 
stiff. ‘To this add 1 pound of peanut 
brittle which has been ground rather 
fine. Add 1 tablespoonful of lemon 
juice and pack in ice and salt for 
three hours, or, better still, pack in 
the trays in the electric refrigerator. 
—Mrs. A. T. H., North Carolina. 


Shrimp Piquante 

5 tablespoonfuls of butter 

5 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 cupfuls of milk 

3 cans of shrimp 

4 pimentos, cut fine 

1 teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of mace 
1% cupfuls of cornflakes 

Melt the butter, then add the 
flour and milk slowly. Cook until 
thick. Clean the shrimp and add with 
the pimentos, cut fine: Add the sca- 
sonings. Grease a baking dish and 
line it with half the cornflakes. Put 
in the shrimp mixture, and cover with 
the remainder of the cornflakes. Dot 
with butter and brown in a hot oven 
(400 degrees).—Mrs. R. W. T., Con- 
necticut. 





easier, speedier way 
of electric cleaning” 





ee ° 
Now...my housework is 





really enjoyable 


Thanks to this 


SPIC-SPAN 
ONLY 


$] 4.50 





Two cleaners for about the price of one 
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Some WOMEN love housework... 
others find it not so interesting 
.--but all agree that here is a new 
method which lightens work tre- 
mendously...The Premier Elec- 
tric Cleaning Unit makes house- 
cleaning really pleasant. 

Two things make this possible. 
First, the Premier Electric Clean- 
ing Unit does away with ordinary 
attachments. Second, it provides 
a large cleaner for the rugs and 
carpets plus an additional handy 
cleaner, the Spic-Span, to speed 
up the little cleaning tasks. 

The Spic-Span weighs only 
four pounds...plugs into any 
electric socket...cleans and fresh- 


ens clothes, mattresses, closets, 
without fussing with attach- 
ments! Comes with a deodorizer 
that applies moth repellent, and 
with a special blower that ban- 
ishes dust from those hard-to- 
reach corners. 


For the small home or apart- 
ment the Spic-Span plus the 
Premier Junior is recognized as 
the most modern cleaning unit. 
Forthe larger home the Spic-Span 
and the Premier Duplex are the 
last word in cleaning efficiency. 
If you wish, you may purchase 
the Spic-Span separately. Write 
or phone your Premier dealer 
today for a free demonstration. 


Premier Electric Cleaning Unit 
THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
(Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1502 Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in all leading cities, Made and sold in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Ltd., Toronto. Foreign distributors, International General Electric Company, Inc. 
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Steel Alloyed with Copper 
Gives Maximum 


Rust-Resistance! 


Sheet metal is coming into very general 
use for building construction because of 
its splendid service and economy. When 
used for roofing and siding it is strong, 
durable, andreasonable in cost; and offers 
the best possible protection against fire 
and lightning. It is important to use the 
right material. Look for this brand on 
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Steel Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 


Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


Apo._o-KeysTone Galvanized embodies all the 
excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, and 
in addition hasa Keystone Rust-resisting Cop- 
per Steel alloy base. These sheets last longest 
for roofing and siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work. Keystone quality also excels 
for tanks, culverts, flumes and all similar uses. 


, For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
{ Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
{ fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

} This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Ful! Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
our ROOFING TIN and ANTI-CORROSIVE 
METAL booklets; valuable to property owners. 









AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE ComPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorporaTion 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


p SHEET \ 


STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 

















The gardener who can grow such clumps of perennial lupines is 
proud, Their tastes for an acid soil and a moist climate are exacting 


My Perennial Company 
Is Happy and Content 


MARJORIE NORELL SULZER 


N SUMMER, when the whole earth is 

a veritable horn of plenty, when every 
bush and tree and growing thing is lav- 
ishly jeweled with its own particular 
beauty, then how exquisite are the an- 
nuals, those lovely lightsome plants that 
are here and gone in a regrettably brief 
few weeks! How they do glorify the 
garden! 

But where were they on that cold day 
in earliest spring when you wandered 
down the flagstone path, rather weary 
of the endless gray of winter? You 
leaned over the sleeping flowers not ex- 
pecting to find anything, of course,’ and 
there before your very eyes, wide awake 
in the tardy snow, was a rosette of pale 
puckered green; and looking farther, ac- 
tually the valiant white flower of the 
rockcress! Again, the miracle of spring 
hesitating on the threshold! 

I love annuals. I could not have a 
garden without them, but they are just 
a little disappointing when, year after 
year, they burst forth in an astonishing 
spurt of color and light, and then, unbe- 
hevably, are gone. 

I turn gratefully to the perennial bor- 
der, generous and responsive and colorful 
from April till December. In Philadel- 
phia my border awakens in April and is 
carpeted at the very edge with the ex- 
quisite pinks and blues and golds and 
whites of tiny edging plants, while their 
taller sisters in the background are in- 
dustriously producing heavy buds and 
sturdy stems. 

And so it is until the end of the flower- 
ing season; always some bright spot of 
color! The plants seem to vie with one 
another. There is always something 
about to bloom; always such a mass of 
blossom eager to be gathered. 

There is a regal company of lilies loiter- 
ing in the garden beside billowing laven- 
der clouds of ornamental grass, and the 
breath-taking blue of globe-thistles, and 
there also lingers the white and pink 
lupines. 

Of course, my perennial company is 
happy and content, for all the roots are 
in the sort of soil they love. There is 
plenty of food for them and just the 
right amount of drinking water. 


I was a little impatient when I first 
decided on the border—the idea of dig- 
ging up so much soil, and mixing and 
raking and waiting! I just wanted to 


- follow a natural impulse to dig holes and 


stick things in them. But I’m so glad I 
didn’t! 

It really pays to make the perennial 
bed faultlessly, because it is quite a per- 
manent affair. Most of the tender plants 
rebel against being disturbed more than 
once every three years or so, and it is 
quite impossible to give them the essen- 
tial nourishment if it isn’t incorporated 
in the soil at the very beginning. 

This border of mine is long and fairly 
narrow, so that it can be cultivated even 
in the very center. It curves to follow 
the line of my shrubs, in front of which it 
is planted. The soil was found to be 
clay, consequently heavy, so that we 
knew that some sand or sifted ashes 
as well as plenty of manure and peat- 
moss and leaves would be necessary to 
lighten it. Had it been light and sandy, 
some dry crumbled clay would have been 
used instead of the sand. In any case, 
the manure and leaves are quite essential 
to the soil. 


6 MAKE the bed thoroly, the earth 
was first loosened to the depth of 3 
feet. Two feet might have done, but the 
extra foot means so much to the plants. 
One foot of top soil was completely re- 
moved and put in a pile, the second foot 
of soil was saved, too, the third dis- 
carded altogether. A thin layer of large 
cinders was put in the very bottom of the 
trench for drainage. The second pile of 
earth was mixed with the manure and 
laid on top of that. The top soil was 
then thoroly mixed with the lane and 
peatmoss and sand, and this was put on 
the top of all. The manure and sand and 
leaves took up almost a foot of space all 
along the trench. 

Of course, it isn’t absolutely essential 
to prepare so thoroly. It is possible to 
grow things in soil just spaded, or per- 
haps mixed with a little manure, but it 
seems so unkind, and the plants will be 
anaemic, spindly affairs demolished by 
the very (Continued on page 74 
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These two baskets of sweet pota- 
toes came from two 15 foot rows 
planted at the same time. The 
potatoes at the left grew under 
Gator-Hide. Those at the right 
were unmulched. 


Two areas of corn planted at the 
same time. The drought of the 
1929 growing season had little or 
no effect on the paper mulched 
atea. 








Gladioli growing through Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper... more vig- 
orous, sturdier plants; larger and 
EARLIER blooms. 


Gator-HipeE 
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How will YOUR 


arden Grow 


this Year? 


With Trials, Tribulations, Disappoint- 
ments and Backaches? ... Or will it 
just BLOOM ... through Gator-Hide? 


ET us help you to make this a real year for 
YOUR garden...to give you blooms that 
will be big, sturdy and colorful...to give you 
vegetables, berries, etc., if you DO go in for 
truck gee. that will be from 40% to 200% 
greater in yield than any that you or your 
neighbors have ever secured from the ‘same 
soil before... And WITHOUT... let’s say that 
again... WITHOUT THE USUAL BACK- 
BREAKING LABOR OF WEEDING AND 
CULTIVATING! 

How? Just by using Gator-Hide Mulch Paper: 

There’s nothing very mysterious about this 
miracle working paper. It simply absorbs and 
transmits to the soil a greater amount of solar 
heat because of its black asphalt treated sur- 
face and it boosts the temperature of the ground 
toa point where it practically permits plant life 
to go on growing through all of the twenty- 
four hours of the day. To put it another way, 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper checks the night cool- 
ing that usually stops all night growing. 

And Gator-Hide Mulch Paper retards the 
evaporation of moisture from the soil 
..- keeps it from becoming dry, hard 
and powdery...and iteliminates weeds 


This paper is licensed for 
use in the 37 states east of 
Colorado and in Canada 
east of Saskatchewan un- 
der the patents of Charles 
F. Eckart, the inventor of 
mulch paper, which are 
owned by the Interna- 
tional Paper Company. 
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from every square inch of soil it covers by the 
simple process of BLANKETING them. 

You should know MORE about Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper. It is beyond all doubt the biggest, 
most interesting, most revolutionary develop- 
ment in agriculture in centuries. Farmers, 
nurserymen, gardeners throughout the country 
used it in 1929 and will use it again in still 
greater quantities in 1930. Try Gator-Hide 
this year, using it in accordance with instruc- 
tions that come with every purchase. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
direct, using the coupon and mentioning his 
name. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. A12 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. A12 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 


RETAIL PRICES 


TYPE WIDTH LENGTH SQ.FT. PER ROLL 
Af light ) 18 in. 900 ft. 1350 $3.50 
A \weight 36 in. 900 ft. 2700 7.00 
B (heavy ) 18 in. 450 ft. 675 3.50 
B \ weight 36in. 450 ft. 1350 ~—«- 7.00 


Substantial discounts on orders 
of 30 rolls or more. 


For Canadian prices, write Canadian Office. 


SEB BBB BSRBRBERBRBRBRBR RBBB SE 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., Muich Paper Division 
Dept. A12, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N Y 


Please send your booklet, ‘““The Miracle of Mulch An of and 
tell me where I can secure a supply of Gator-Hide Muich Paper 
in this territory 


SU IEIIIIIIND. dnncicn:snonsesnnentinanbeckseedeumenaieaieaaemansanl seceoneenannt - 
My Name 


Re EE ices nctetinnnncenneticrenincianbinngsnnmananeanesn 
BEBBSBSBSBSBESBERBESBRBSBERBRBRBBE 




















Three Useful Wooden Articles 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


knife, saw, and hammer, can make fasten it with a 14-inch piece of rope or stained brown if desired. 
these three things. One isa most stout rubber band or strip cut from an There is a fascination about this toy 
ingenious toy. The second is a useful old inner tube. This cord is held in place which never grows stale, and every boy 


. Y OU, the handy man or boy witha Notch the end of the shooting arm and _ finished toy can be lacquered bright red or 


kitchen appliance. The third 
is a device which makes it un- 
necessary to drive nails in the 
plaster or door to provide 
hangers for cleaning apparatus. 

The toy catapult is a con- 
test offering submitted by Jack 
B. Ward, Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey. Any boy will find great 
pleasure in making and operat- 
ing this toy. It will shoot mar- 
bles or other projectiles that 
are placed in the hole at the 
end of the arm, when the lever 
is pulled, releasing it. An in- 
teresting game can be played 
by setting empty tin cans in a 
row, counting the first 5, the 








reader will want to try his 
hand at making one. 


[ous E. DARBY, of Balti- 
more, submits a vegetable 
cutting board, which is very 
convenient for slicing and cut- 
ting vegetables such as rhu- 
barb, salsify, or asparagus. 
The board protects the table, 
or sink, and the cutting knife 
from damage, and the side 
piece, or “fence,” has a slot for 
guiding the knife. Pine or 
hardwood may be used for the 
job. The edges of the bottom 
board are chamfered on three 
sides, and all edges on the 


second 10, and the third 15. Atadistance by 44-inch hardwood pegs placed across “fence” are rounded. The slot in the 
of about 6 feet, try to shoot a marble into 14-inch holes bored in the uprights. The “fence” can be made after the parts are 





one of these cans. As all parts ex- 
cept trigger or lever are straight 
pieces, the information needed for 
making this toy can be secured from 
the drawing. Make the base and 
cut out the two front corners to fit 
the 5-inch uprights. Whittle out 
the trigger in the shape indicated. 
When this is pulled back, the shoot- 
ing arm flies up against the horizon- 
tal bar at the top, and the projec- 
tile is hurled thru the air, just as 
was done by the ancient Romans in 
conducting sieges of walled cities. 
Getting the range is a lot of fun. 
The parts should be assembled and 
fastened together with glue and 
nails. The braces, as shown, should 
be attached with brads and glue. 











ti: CGO 


assembled. Finish with sandpaper, 
either leaving the wood natural or 
applying a thin coat of varnish. 


HE kitchen rack, shown at the 

bottom of the page, is submit- 
ted by Clifford Fisher, of St. Louis. 
This rack is to hold broom, whisk 
broom, and dustpan. 

The two parts should be assem- 
bled with screws or nails and glue. 
The holes may be bored with an 
expansion bit, or a layout may be 
made with the pencil compass and 
the material removed with a coping 
saw. The saw can be run thru from 
the front edge, as shown, for cut- 
ting the hole for the whisk broom. 
Ascrew (Continued on page 123 
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UCH a lively interest has been taken 
by Better Homes and Gardens readers 
in my October book-article, ““That Paper 
You Must Write,” in which suggestions 
are made as to ways of handling club 
papers, that the editors have allowed me 
to establish a department devoted to 
the interests of clubs alone. 

That clubs are dying out is the con- 
tention of the author of a recent maza- 
zine article. That clubs are changing in 
function and form there can be no doubt, 
but I-do think that as long as there are 
things to be done in any community, 
organizations will be needed to do them. 
And club members must somehow know, 
by intuition, experience, or instruction, 
how such organizations should be han- 
dled in order to secure the best results. 
Surely this department may help a little 
in bringing such knowledge to its readers. 

My head is teeming with ideas for 
articles: I want to talk to you about the 
relation between club life and home life; 
I want to discuss the difference between 
effectual and ineffectual speech-making; 
I want to offer you some new ideas on 
entertaining your club in your own home; 
I want to give you my own convictions 
on a president’s duties and those of a 
district chairman. (By the way, won’t 
you write in and suggest the subjects you 
would like to have discussed?) Inci- 
dentally, this department will interest 
itself in all sorts of clubs: literary clubs, 
home-economic clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, civic-improvement clubs, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls,’and 
so on, and will be glad to assist you in 
forming new organizations of any sort. 

Today I am choosing a subject that 
should be of special interest at this time 
of year: “When Clubs Begin to Plan.” 
When you read this article, the year’s 
program will be on the wane and you 
will already be casting about in your 
mind for something to study next year. 
(That is, your will if yours is a literary or 
intellectual-improvement club with the 
emphasis on no particular subject.) Shall 
next year’s papers be on travel or modern 
art? Shall you make a study of the vari- 
ous phases of homemaking, or shall the 
papers you and your ow members 
write take up the new fiction? 

Very frequently I receive such a letter 
as this from a bewildered clubwoman: 
Dear Mrs. LeCron: 

Will you please suggest some way in 
which i may best handle the subject 
Sculpture, on which I must write a paper 
for a club-meeting in two months? This 
month a fellow member takes up Music, 
and next month another woman talks 
on Painting. 

Please let me know right away just 
how to go about this. 

Cordially yours, 


My heart always sinks when I read 
such a letter as this, and yet I know 
exactly how that program came about. 

“Let’s have a year on the arts!”’ some 
member of the committee exclaims over 
her tea cup after the chairman has asked 
for suggestions. ‘We're all too much 
given to thinking on practical subjects— 
there isn’t enough real culture around 
here! I don’t come to this club to learn 
how to keep-my back yard in order or 
how to plan my meals. I come to learn 


? 


something about the finer things of life 

“‘That’s a splendid idea,” replies an- 
other woman. “We might have a day 
on music and a day on poetry and a day 
on painting and a day on sculpture.” 

And so it comes about that each club- 
woman who is to appear on the program 
is given a vast subject as deep as the 
ocean and nearly as wide. And the result 
is usually appalling: papers borrowed 
bodily from the encyclopedia and refer- 
ence books at the library, a jumble of 
bewildering facts, tiresome to write and 
very tiresome to hear. 

“But what would you have us do?” 
you may feel like asking. “‘Do you mean 
that it would be better to devote the 
whole year to some subject like Sculp- 
-_ with a day each to different phases 
of it?” 

Well, that depends on your club and 
the interest its members take in this 
subject. I do think that a whole year’s 
program on some large and noble theme, 
something that the program chairman 
feels ought to be improving but in which 
the club members feel no real and per- 
sonal interest, can be extremely dull. I 
remember one year in which a club to 
which I belonged decided to study 
socialism—we felt we ought to know 
something about it. And oh, how sick of 
socialism we were before we were thru! 


I WOULD like to say what I thoroly 
believe: that a program that bores 
you is a program wasted. But oh, so 
many of the programs about which 
people write me do sound deadly! 

“Can you help me, Mrs. LeCron,” 
wrote a woman recently, “to prepare a 
program on “The Defense of the Re- 
public’? Our club study this year is a 
series of defenses, such as “The Defense 
of the American Home,’ ‘The Defense 
of the American School,’ ‘The Defense 
of the American Navy,’ and so forth.” 

Well, for the life of me, I don’t know 
what that program is trying to do, and 
furthermore it all sounds too uninterest- 
ing to inquire into. And many other sub- 
jects about which I am consulted seem 
just as undigested as that one. And 
dull! How I would dislike to have to 
write a paper on “Famous Opera Houses 
of the Werld,” or “The Rightful Place 
of Latin-American Music” (what is 
meant by its ‘rightful’ place?), or to 
take part in a debate labeled “Is the 
Younger Generation Maligned?” 

I don’t think, either, that it makes for 
an interesting year to assign members 
subjects in which they are totally unin- 
terested. I know that some of you won’t 
agree with me: “But surely it is good for 
everyone of us to become informed about 
some new thing! And writing a paper 
certainly does make you informed!” 
Yes, but there are two sides to it: the 
side of the member and the side of the 
club. No program that is uninteresting 
is successful no matter how much in- 
formation its members have mined in its 
preparation. Furthermore, to write a 
good paper you must bring to it some- 
thing of yourself, something of your own 
personality and experience. And you 
can’t possibly do that with a subject to 
which you are being introduced for the 
first time. 

But now, before I leave you, I must 
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FLOORS or OAK 
TRANSFORM A HOUSE 


BeauTiFuL, friendly, gleaming floors 
of oak throughout a home can make it 
seem a different place. Their polish 
lightens and freshens every room. They 
pick up rays of sunshine and spread 
them in a cheerful, merry glow of 
warmth. A beautiful oak floor sets 
off any room, goes with any type of 
architecture and style of decoration. 


The low cost of Jaying oak floors 
right over old, shabby, worn floors 
is surprising. The finest floors of oak 
usually cost less to install, room for 
room, than softer woods, carpets or 
manufactured floor coverings. 


Persons, remodeling or rejuvenating 
their homes, have found that oak is 
the most economical flooring they can 
use. It costs little to begin with. It 
wears like iron—a good oak floor 
should give more than a hundred 
years of service. And floors of oak 
actually increase the value of a house 
if it is ever rented or sold. 


Have your contractor, architect, or 
retail lumber dealer estimate the cost 
of laying oak floors in your home. 
Write for our free informative book- 
let, “The Story of Oak Floors.” Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers Association 
of the United States, 1266 Builders’ 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





THis MASTER TRADE-MARK is stamped 


on the under side of all Oak Flooring pro- 
duced by members of the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States. It ie complete protection for you. 


Every piece is air-seasoned and kiln-dried, r 
then thoroughly inepected and accurately vu 
graded, insuring uniformly high quality. 














There is beauty and cheracter in the naturel grain of 
OAK that lesser materials can never hope to express. 




















i} minutes ago 
| this floor 


was dull 


and worn 











She didn’t think she could have 


Waxed Floors 


HE thought her floors weren't good 
enough to wax — that it would mean 
lots of work — and would cost too much. 


Then a friend told her about famous Old 
English Wax. (That was yesterday.) To- 
day she has the most lovely floors in her 
neighborhood—with just one polishing too. 


It is no work at all 


Any housewife can have beautiful floors — 
as lustrous as those in famous English 
castles. It is no work at all — just put a 
little Old English Wax on a soft cloth and 
apply to any kind of floor — hardwood, 
softwood, varnished, shellaced, or painted 
floors. In a few minutes it will dry. Then 
run a soft cloth or an Old English Polisher 
over the floor and watch the lovely gleam 
that comes as if by magic. 


Why it is Better 


Most high-grade prepared waxes are made by the 


blending of hard imported (Carnauba) wax and the 
softer, cheaper domestic waxes. Genuine Old English 
Wax sells for the same price as most prepared waxes, 
but it contains twice as much Carnauba wax. 
That is why it polishes twice as beautiful — wears 
twice as long — and is most economical. 


A small can of Old English Wax, that costs but a 
few cents, is all you need to have rich, polished 
floors in every room in your home. Try it now. Be 
sure and get the genuine Old English Wax if you 
want to be sure of satisfactory results. 





Paste or 
Liquid 


At hardware, paint, drug, §Z0 " 
cery, dept. stores. Made by The afetie J 
A. S. Boyle Oo., Cin’ti, 0. 8. A. — ; 














A New Luxury For 
Your 1930 Garden 


Hundreds of home- 
gardeners who have 
grown Oxheart from 
trial packets report: 
“The heaviest fruited of 
them all’’—‘numbers weigh 
2 to 21% Ibs.”"—“‘almost no 
core’—‘“‘smooth as an 
apple’’—‘‘ most wonderful 
flavor’’. 





















Beat Your Neighbor with 


OXHEART-~ 
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Livingston’s New Tomato 


GIANT OXHEART 


Here at last is a true giant Tomato that attains 
amazing size and weight without sacrificing form or 
quality, the result of years of effort on the part of 
America’s foremost Tomato breeders to develop a 
perfect giant variety. 
A single fruit of Livingston’s Giant Oxheart Tomato 
makes a platterful of enormous slices—thick, firm, 
tender and almost without seeds. Tempting, deep 
rosy pink in color; truly delicious in its refreshin 
Tomato flavor. Vigorous and easy to grow an 
a good producer. 


A limited supply of seed is available for 1930. 
Order now. Liberal packet 20c, postpaid. 


FREE New complete garden catalog for 
1930—shows new varieties of 
vegetables, flowers and everything needed 
for the garden. Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


62 East Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 











SOURCE MATERIALS e 
FOR CLUB PROGRAMS 


MES: LECRON is ready to 
help you with further 
suggestions on any of the 
| programs mentioned in this 
article. Also, she has pre- 
| pared for you an excellent 
leaflet on “Source Materials 
for Club Programs,” a list of 
places to write to secure help. 
Please feel free to consult 
| her on these or any other 
| subjects relating to clubs or 
club papers. Address Helen 
Cowles LeCron, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, 
and inclose a 2-cent stamp 
for the postage. 





tell you a little about the program 
that I think might be interesting and 
successful. It is usually the specific 
program that doesn’t go too far afield. 
It doesn’t wander too far away from 
the life the club members are leading 
—at least it has some definite bearing 
on that life. It is usually up to date, 
has some real connection with modern 
life. And it is frequently based, very 
happily, on recent books. 

I can imagine a very entertaining 
and inspiring program—yes, a whole 
vear of papers—on “Our Pioneer 
Background”; in this there might be 
a discussion both of national and of 
local backgrounds. One paper might 
be on “Home Life in Colonial Days’’ 
(there are fascinating books on this 
subject) and another on “The Men 
Who Made the Colonies.”” There 
might be other papers on ‘‘The West- 
ward Trek,” and others on the found- 
ing of your own particular state and 
town. (That is, if you live in the 
Middlewest or the West.) 

I can imagine an excellent travel 
year on “Seeing America First’’ and 
another on ‘‘Europe as It Is Today.”’ 

A biography program is always 
good—there are so many splendid 
new books on which to found it. One 
entire biography program might be 
on “A Revaluation of the Concord 
Group,” based on the new biogra- 
phies of Emerson, Hawthorne, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Thoreau, and others. 

A homemaking program may be 
excellent if intelligently planned. It 
should include plenty of discussion 
of the new spirit in homemaking as 
well as of the technical side of food 
preparation, care of the house, and 
the like, and so may be a program on 
the best of the new books. 

So much for planning your next 
year’s club program. May you find 
that this article has helped you. 


Floors for Use 
and Beauty 


{Continued from page 33] 


and imperviousness to water are es- 
sential, so the floor should be of some 
nonabsorbent material. 

Upstairs the most important room 
from the standpoint of floors is the 
bathroom. Here the requirements are 
similar to those of the kitchen, but 
because of the small size of the bath- 
room, it is fairly easy to put a con- 
crete base in for tile floors and carry 
the tile on up the walls. Tile in bath- 
rooms has for a long time been almost 
a matter of course. 
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Even bedrooms offer many possi~ 
bilities other than plain hardwood 
flooring. Painted wood, with boards 
from 2 to 4 inches, makes a nice va- 
riety. Sometimes the floors are even 
stained a definite color, such as green 
or silver-gray. 

So far we have mentioned floors 
only as they affect the beauty of our 
homes, but to paraphrase a proverb, 
“beauty in a mt goes deeper than 
the surface.” Lovely at first, a floor 
which gets full of cracks or squeaks or 
wears out in a few years loses its 
beauty, so how are we to keep this 
element we desire to obtain in our 
floor? The first rule in all building is 
build well. In a wood floor this is 
done, first, by purchasing a good 
—_ of wood of standard thickness 

rom a reliable dealer. Thin floors 
should not be used except when it is 
absolutely necessary to save to the 
last penny. Thin floors wear a lon 

time, but they are difficult to nail 

down, so will squeak and cup or warp. 
Even thick floors need real care in 
laying. First, there should be a solid 
well-nailed subfloor put on diagonal 
to the joist, then a layer of building 
paper to provide for a dirt and air 
stop. The finish floor should be well 
nailed, which means nails not over 
10 inches apart, preferably less, in 
each board. Before the finish floor is 
laid, the building should be thoroly 
dry and the floor well seasoned, for 
wood and dampness combined always 
cause trouble by shrinking and swell- 


ing. 


— finish of floors is an important 
consideration. Many times it 
makes or mars our result. In general, 
the idea is that we, in walking on the 
floor, should not touch the surface of 
the wood. One finish is to stain the 
floor, fill the grain with a good filler, 
and then wax it and keep it waxed. To 
keep a floor waxed is the important 
thing, for wax wears away, exposing 
the wood surface to wear. 

Probably the most practical meth- 
od of protecting a floor is to build up 
on it an unwearing surface of good 
floor varnish on top of the stain and 
filler. This takes two or more coats. 
Then apply wax. If you use this 
method the floor is permanently pro- 
tected. Even if the wax wears away 
the wood is safe. 

Linoleum requires care in selecting 
as well as in laying. If you wish satis- 
faction, always buy a good grade 
made by a good manufacturer. If 
possible have it laid by the store from 
which you buy it. When the wood 
floor is ready for the linoleum, it 
should be perfectly smooth. To this 
floor is cemented linoleum felt, and 
to this the linoleum. Do not unroll 
cold linoleum just off the delivery 
wagon. Let it warm up to the tem- 
perature of the room before it is 
straightened out, for it may crack if 
you do not. When the linoleum is in 
place and cemented to the floor, it 
should be rolled with a heavy roller 
or weighted down. A few days later 
it should be nailed under the shoe 
mold of the base and the shoe mold 
reapplied. Rubber tile and other 
flexible floors are put down much like 
linoleum, except that they come in 
small units of differing sizes. 

_ The main thing to watch out for in a 
tile job is to see that the cement base 
is rigid, that it will not crack, and 
that the workmen know their work. 
These are a few practical suggestions 
on floors, but the interesting thing is 
their appearance. Floors are so 
important to the decorative scheme 
of a room. 
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Added rooms 
for a growing family 


..- build them of Masonite 


A charming little home, in a neighborhood you love, is hard to give 
up when the family grows larger. That is why many sincere home 
lovers prefer to add a room or two—in attic or basement or exten- 
sion of the house—using Masonite Structural Insulation in the 
construction to insure cozy warmth in the coldest weather. 


Masonite gives protection from drafts; makes floors safe places for 
children to play. It guards your family from spring’s penetrating 
dampness and summer’s scorching heat. It makes upper rooms 
comfortable, for Masonite keeps heat out in August just as effec- 
tively as it holds it in during February. 


When partitions are changed or rebuilt, use Masonite Insulating 
Lath under the plaster. It deadens sound between rooms, insulates 
from heat and cold and makes plastered interiors permanently 
beautiful by resisting cracks and preventing lath marks. 


If you are thinking of modernizing your present home or 


Sy building a new one, send for the Masonite booklet. 
me, It explains the all-year comfort, protection and 
€, . economy that can so easily be had for you and 


©, your family. Just clip and mail coupon NOW. 


aan MASONITE CORPORATION 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


Masonite 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION « INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 









Masonite Presd wood r ae 


cS Masonite Corporation, Dept. C-2 
A grainless wood board 111 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


which takes any finish Please send me, Free, the story of Masonite. 


Here is a remarkable material which takes any finish so beau- 

tifully that even experts often mistake paneling of Masonite | Name 
Presdwood for natural wood. This grainless wood is used by | 

builders and home mechanics, for its beauty, its workability, Ss 

and its hard, smooth surface. It does not crack or splinter, | ET OCE --.-.0---oneneneeeenenenensnnenncecewenencrece 
is highly resistive to moisture, and does not warp when prop- 











erly handled. It du beautiful panel effects at moderate 
cost. A check mark on the coupon brings the complete story City oan aeeeneecnesnnecnnncnnnnnnneeeeee State...........- 
of Presdwood. | C0 If interested in Masonite Presdwood, check here 
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-YALE- 


MASTER KEYING 





oa 


‘Exercises for the Baby 


HELEN S. WILCOXEN 


T HAS always been taken for granted air warm enough but fresh. Remember 

that a baby, like a young animal, takes that the infant isn’t a hothouse flower; 
the exercise he needs as Nature dictates. he doesn’t need an overheated room any 
But when we consider that baby is not more than you do. (3) Always begin 
allowed to live the way Nature intended gradually, practicing the simplest move- 
along many other lines, we can be pretty ments a very short time. (4) Always 
sure that his young body is not getting grasp the little one between the joints 
all the activity it craves. when it is necessary to support him. For 

Many baby specialists are recom- example, rather than putting the whole 
mending setting-up exercises for the lift and strain on the shoulder socket or 
baby of the family as well as for the hip or anywhere else, hold him between 
grown-up and growing-up members. the wrist and elbow or between the knee 

The fact is that altho baby leads a_ and hip. 
much freer, and therefore, we hope, much 
happier, existence today than he lived | Bp a table, if possible, that is high 
some years ago, he is still bundled into a enough so that mother won’t Se 
good many clothes, wound up in a good _ bent over double. The most convenient 
many blankets, and protected from many _ time and place is just before the bat! on 
things that really would not hurt him. It the bath-table. As with adult calis- 
is amazing to see many young, conscious- _ thenics, it is better to begin at the top of 
ly “modern” mothers putting the infant the body and work down. 
to bed in a very good imitation of the old- Exercise I: Baby lies on back. Grasp 
fashioned and now publicly scorned pin- __his hands, letting him hold your thumbs, 
ning-blanket, and it seems such a pity your fingers supporting his forearm. 
to see a healthy 3-months-old, who has_ Stretch his arms above his head, not 
never known the joy and perfect freedom _toostraight at first, and slowly, gradually 
of nudity on a blanket on the floor. To do it faster, stretching elbows straight- 
be sure, these mothers conscientiously er. Do the same to the side. This not 
allowed some time in the schedule to a_ only exercises the arms and shoulders 
few minutes undressed on the bed, but but also opens up the chest. It is fun and 
on actual investigation you would find easy to do the movements with a little 
many of those minutes occupied with singing or, more likely, to a kind of sing- 
holding and cuddling. The mother does song. A baby is never too young to start 
the playing rather than allowing her learning rhythm. Never do a single exer- 
baby to romp in his own way. cise more than four to six times. 

Aside from the play value and the need Exercise II: Baby lying on _ back. 














for activity to little growing bodies, sys- Grasping baby’s hands, gradually help ( 
tematic exercise has been found to be of | him to a sitting position and slowly let c 
O N E real help in building up babies who have him down again. This does not mean 
; K E Y “- - suffered from malnutrition or for any encouragement to sit up too soon. In , 
other reason are below par. Simple fact, it is better never to prop the baby t 
’ motor activity not only stimulates mus- up with cushions. Except when doing U 
th e fi g h t Ya le Key cular and nervous co-ordination and con- __ this exercise, he should lie on his back or § 
i trol but makes for deepened respiration his stomach. If left to himself a baby , 
WI {| un lo C k th em a {| and increased circulation. All these bene- will often crawl before he sits alone. He 
fits must hinge on an “‘if’’ with a capital _ will sit up when he is ready and should s 
7 f “T”’—4f not overdone! That is why it is not be forced to it any more than he is U 
rom front door to back door—from cel- essential that a mother understand what forced to walk. 
lar to attic—from cupboard to closet— she is attempting rather than indulge in Exercise I1I: Any healthy baby whose , 
Y : random movements and acrobatics. legs aren’t hampered will kick joyously. 
ale Locks will — — Pew Many cases of dislocated bones have re- It is well to develop this by resisting n 
and defend your privacy. Q For there is a sulted from such carelessness. against the soles of the infant’s feet with 7 
Yale Lock for eve urpose. You ma the palms. This develops leg muscles and 
essen add dh md » _ ‘ = | eee an inexperienced mother and a is great fun, for the ie will push until . 
om srom time to time. Ur young baby, only the simplest exer- he has stretched himself out straight, V 
you may prefer to order them all at once, cises should be attempted. If a baby is lifting his legs and lower back off the c 
that your Yale dealer c well and seems to be strong and active, table. — it 
: keyed. Thi ie nave chem the second or third month is not too Exercise IV: Baby still on back. Using 
a is must be built into the early to begin. These few guide-posts one leg at a time, bend the knee so that 
locks while being manufactured at the may _— (1) ry ny es this period the thigh is up against the body, then t 
Yale f. GY es : in the day a joy to the baby. He will stretch the leg out straight. Excellent 7 
se eney-S Tae manaet Keying means soon learn to respond, as his body will for a constipated baby. _ 
that you can possess a single master-key naturally love it. (2) Always have the Exercise V: Same position. Rotate 0 
which will operate every lock in the * 
house, while keys for servants or others Y - 





will open only those doors you wish 
them to. @ Write for booklet describing 
Yale Master-Keying. Yale Locks and 
Hardware are sold by hardware dealers. 


TheY ale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont, 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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“Thanks. to PYROFAX 


I now 


Gone, thanks to Pyrofax, from the 
country and suburban kitchen is the 
range with its dirt and ashes. Gone is 
the oil stove with its carbon, soot and 
unpleasant odors. Gone is the gasoline 
stove with its ever-present danger. In 
their place, in thousands of country and 
suburban homes, is a modern, clean, 
up-to-date gas range. 

Gas in the country kitchen? Yes, 
thanks to Pyrofax! Pyrofax is pure, 
natural gas compressed into cylinders. 
Two of these cylinders housed in a neat 
cabinet outside your kitchen, connected 
with pipe to the gas range of your 
choice, constitute the Pyrofax 
installation. 


One cylinder is for immediate use, 
the other is a reserve. When the first 
cylinder is empty the reserve is turned 
on and the empty one is replaced with 
another full one. Thus you can never 





NEW LOW PRICES 


Tue vastly increased demand for Pyrofax has 
made possible greatly reduced prices. You can 
now buy the complete Pyrofax outfit, including 
a gas range, for as little as $100. 
Convenient Terms— 


Small Down Payment 











be without gas. Each cylinder holds 
enough gas to last the averagé family 
several months. 


Beware of untried imitations. 
Look for the name PYROFAX. 


Pyrofax is the pioneer in the com- 
pressed, delivered-gas-for-cooking field. 
It is made by the largest and oldest 
makers of compressed gases in America. 
It is supplied to you by a dependable 
distributing system which covers 
America. This makes the service as 


P Sona) we ke a 2. eee 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide [Ta % and Carbon Corporation 


CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Bldg. 


117th St. 


a Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building. 
CLEVELAND—Madison Ave. and W. Detrorr—General Motors Bldg. 
Sr. Lours—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 


San Francisco—114 Sansome St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—422 Washington 
Avenue, North. 


Toronto, Canapa—92 Adelaide Street, West. 
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cook with gas on a modern gas range” 


reliable as that which you get when you 
buy gas from a city gas company. Thou- 
sands of homes throughout America 
are Pyrofax equipped and the owners 
speak of it with unlimited praise. 


“We would not sell our outfit for 
ten times what we paid for it if we 
could not purchase another,” writes 
one happy housewife. “Only wish I had 
had it installed before. It is wonder- 
ful,” writes another. “I know of noth- 
ing better for a country place.” 

No matter where you live, you can 
have Pyrofax installed on the conve- 
nient time-payment plan. A small sum 
down will bring you the complete 
equipment at once. You have your 
choice of any modern gas range your 
heart desires. Get your local Pyrofax 
dealer to demonstrate this perfect cook- 
ing fuel. Return the coupon for a free 
booklet on facts about Pyrofax. 











PYROFAX DIVISION BHG-2-30 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
(Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me some of your interesting 
literature on Pyrofax and the name of the 
nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address 
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Choice Bran so necessary 
Every Morning 


. + « Made palatable with F igs from California 





Fig Bran retails at 1 5c. 

and ZO at the same 

price. Sold by Health 

Food Centers and by lead- 

ing grocery and depart- 
ment stores. 








SPrvisicrass recommend the eating of 
bran as a beneficial morning habit. 


Intelligent people everywhere follow this 
advice with splendid results. 


Why not serve in your home the same bran 
used by a great sanitarium. Fig Bran is not 
ordinary bran, but is the choicest flakes of 
carefully selected, sterilized bran. It is scien- 
tifically processed with sun-kissed California 
figs. It is bran in its most delightful form, con- 
sisting of two of Nature’s most effective 
laxative foods—figs and bran. 


Fig Bran is more than merely a ‘breakfast 
bran.”’” It is enriched with Vitamin B and 
Food Iron, making it a blood and bone 
builder as well as a supplementary food of 
high efficiency. Certainly, no ordinary bran 
can be so effective. Serve Fig Bran alone or 


with other cereals. Try it with equal parts of 
ZO for a dietetically perfect breakfast food. 


cA Crunchy, Breakfast Treat! 


ZO is the vitamin breakfast food. It is rich in 
food essentials lacking in average meals. If 
freely used, one may dismiss anxiety about 
food salts and vitamins. ZO contains three 
times as much Food Iron for rosy cheeks as 
does spinach . . . . nine times as much Vita- 
min B. for growth as does tomatoes . . . . and 
is rich in Food Lime for strong, white teeth 
and sturdy bones. 














Free Advice on Healthful Living 


sectarian, co-educational institution—Battle Creek Coilege. 


The Battle Creek Food Co. manufactures the dietetic discoveries 
of a Great Sanitarium. The Company’s profits endow a non- 
The Company also maintains a staff of Medical Dieticians, Sani- 


tarium trained, who give FREE carefully considered scientific answers to your questions on diet. The famous diet book, 
Healthful Living,”’ is dent free upon request. Address THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Dept. 202, Battle Creek, Mich. 











Upon This 


Your Success 


WITH ROCKERY PLANTS 


Largely Depends 


They bloom early. 


MENTOR, OHIO 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


= 2 = 


@-*-B = Jia 





That means 
they must be planted early. 
Meaning ordering early. 


Wanyside Gardens 


E.H.Schultz, Pres. J.J.Grullemans, Sec’ y-Treas. 


LL of which in turn means 
you must send early for 
our Rockery Plant Catalog and 


make early selections. 


Then 


when your order comes, we 


will watch weather conditions 


and be ready to ship your plants t 
very first day conditions are right. 


The plants will be heavy full roote 


he 


ed 


clumps, every one husky two-year 
olds, grown right in the open fields. 


No one grows as many 
plants. It’s a hobby of ours. That’ 


they so unfailingly give. 


Rocke 


ry 
ts 


two of the reasons for the satisfaction 


Send at once for the Rockery Plant 


Catalog. 


v4 


<< 6+" BD 









Hinges, Latches, Knockers, Foot Scrapers, 

Prices. Send for Interesting New Catalog. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 

Dept. A 


HAND FORGED IRON WARE 


Andirons, Fireplace Equipment, ete. At Lowest 


Asheville, N. Car. 


oe 


2) 


PEONIES—7 for $2.00 Pesitiihsaretis: 
TES—PIN a 


beled and true to name EDS—WHI 
FREE CATALOG of 1000 PEON IES and IRISES 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 
Box B Baldwinsville, N. 


Y. 
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baby’s legs, from his hips, by holding 
very lightly above the ankles at the 
heels with the little finger under the 
soles of his feet. If he resists too 
strongly, let go. 

Exercise VI: Some babies will natu- 
rally find their feet and bring them 
to their mouths; others never do. 
Hold the baby’s calves near the an- 
kles, raising his legs so that the 
thighs are against the abdomen and 
the toes can touch the nose if there 
seems to be no strain. Almost inevi- 
tably this will bring a chuckle. 

Exercise VII: Baby still on back, 
mother’s left hand on his back, with 
the forefinger between the shoulder 
blades. Grasp baby’s legs above the 
ankles, using your right hand. Raise 
his body so he is supporting himself 
on his head; then back to position. 
This is good ‘for the spine. 

Exercise VIII: Practically the op- 
posite of Exercise VII may be done, 
starting with baby on his abdomen. 
The mother should grasp the me 
fingers holding the hips steady. Lift 
the baby until his abdomen is off the 
table, his legs almost vertical. After 
the baby i is used to this the body can 
be given a quarter turn to one side, 
then to the other. This helps him to 
learn to roll. Eventually, when he is 
past 1 year old, this will become the 
old-fashioned stunt of ““‘wheelbarrow.”’ 


My Perennial Com- 


pany Is Happy 
anda Content 
[Continued from page 64] 


suggestion of a drouth! Whenever a 
plant is taken up to be divided or re- 
moved to another spot, I seize the 
opportunity to dig into the space just 
vacated some cow manure and a little 
erage letting it rest a few days 
vefore introducing a new tenant. 
After the preparations I mentioned 
there started the joyous work of 
planting. In a shady corner, I sowed a 
reat many perennial seeds, and when 
fa ll came, the plants, quite grown up 
enough to stand the rigorous winter, 
were transferred to vacant places in 
the border. Now, in this third year, 
I have many more plants from this bed 
than I could have afforded to buy. 
The tall plants, such as the deep 
yellow Helensflower (Helenium su- 
perbum), and the bright pink False 
Dragonhead (Physostegia virginica), 
and plumepoppy (Bocconia cordata), a 
lovely creamy white, all of which 
grow to at least 4 feet, were placed in 
the background, and in front of them, 
those a little shorter. Veronica, for 
instance, which offers bright-blue 
flowers when 3 feet tall, and the crim- 
son velvet of the double Potentilla 
Victor Lemoine. Next other plants 
about one and one-half feet high, and 
so on, down to the very edge, where 
the tiniest plants are established. 
Gay, » varying groups of these little 
plants are much more attractive than 
a tiresome ribbon of just one sort. The 
hardy Oxalis is exquisite, the leaves 
as well as the pink and yellow flowers 
being attractive. The Dwarf Jacobs- 
ladder (Polemonium humile) has such 
intriguing hairy foliage and bright 
flowers of light blue, and the Torrey 
Beardtongue (Penstemon barbatus) is 
very generous with its crimson blos- 
soms. Alternating with other border 
plants, these create an edge of never- 
ending interest. A few of the taller 
plants were coaxed to stray among 
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these tiny ones, to avoid the sym- 
metrical appearance so utterly out of 
place in any lovely flower gathering. 
In April and May the red and white 
and blue hepatica and the pink moss- 
= (Phlox subulata), and the rose 
ychnis alpina, and Hardy Candy- 
tufts awaken. They are so exquisitely 
tiny and so thoro in bedecking them- 
selves. Peeping over their shoulders 
are numbers of the pasqueflower and 
the gold of a throng of wallflowers. 
Just one old-fashioned Bleedingheart 
strings up her lovely blood- blos- 
soms in the sunlight. Miraculous 
columbines, too, such fairylike flow- 
ers, a whole family of them, and the 
y pink of sturdy Pyrethrums, both 
ouble and single. 


| be» JUNE and July the whole border 
is a mass of loveliness. A miracle 
of beauty and color! Theentire season 
from now on is a bright and — 
pageant, defying description, tho 
cannot forego mentioning the breath- 
taking qualities of golden Cephalaria, 
nodding in neighborly fashion to the 
spikes of the Pink urtlehead (Che- 
lone lyoni), while an Alice-blue Scabi- 
osa offers exquisite blossoms near- 
by. An imprisoned rainbow! 

The little edging plants are resting 
in green after their burst of glory, but 
there are the exotic reds of Oriental 
Poppies, rioting beside the sky blue 
of Anchusa—surely they were meant 
to dwell together! 

From June until September the 
lilies are wide awake, and so content, 
for when they were planted, two 
years ago now, they were placed in 
a little hollow of peatmoss, and they 
do seem to enjoy it. There is the 
Brown Lily in June and July, with 
its large pure-white trumpets in 
sharp contrast with the rich brown 
of its anthers; and the Canada Lily, 
with its bright yellow and orange 
bells; and in August the indescribable 
beauty of the Goldband Lily of 
Japan, flaunting as many as fifteen 
flowers on one stem, and such flowers! 
In September Speciosum album ap- 
pears with her perfect offerings, 
doubly welcome because the rest of 
the lily family is taking a holiday. 

All gardens are flower-filled in June 
and July, and even May, but in Aug- 
ust so often there is a lull in the 
blossoming, a dull uninteresting peri- 
od, tho my border at that time is 
offering bouquet after bouquet. 

The Michaelmas Daisies are wav- 
ing their regal purple heads on stems 
3 feet high, beside the gold of the 
Coreopsis. The exotic scarlet Maltese 
Cross is still generously industrious, 
and the blue of the flax has lingered 
since June. Snakeroot, or Cumicifuga, 
is in its snowy glory and the Shasta 
Daisies, so lovely all summer, are 
renewing their efforts. Gayfeather 
(Liatris) is waving rosy blossoms on 
high, and babysbreath os. 
is wearing a veil of misty white. Trul 
August is rich in harvest in the well- 
planned perennial border! 

The garden retires in a perfect blaze 
of glory furnished almost entirely 
by the members of the chrysanthe- 
mum mg thn growing in gorgeous 
disarray. There are rose pinks and 
crimsons, creamy whites and laven- 
ders. 1 am swept off my feet afresh 
each year, when, on wandering out 
into the garden some crisp autumn 
day, I find them, this lovely com- 
pany, unfolding for me, and I rejoice 
at my foresight in having planted 
them in early spring. 

The garden is never finished, but 
there are rich rewards buried in a per- 
ennial garden, and so much quiet joy! 


sets the style of a 





-> 





{In this stately living room, the new 
Fenestra Fenwrought Casements 
(Screened) admit a flood of sunlight 
which enhances the beauty of carved 
oak furniture, rich upholstery ‘and fig- 
ured drapery. 


Cleveland’s noted architects and dec- 
orators chose these windows because 
they faithfully reproduce the Early 
English atmosphere, and provide modern 
convenience. 


For example, with Fenestra Fen- 
wrought Casements, all glass may be 
washed on the outside entirely from 
within the room. Eliminating warping, 
shrinking and sticking, they always 
operate at the touch of a finger. And 
they close snug-tight without need of 
weatherstrips. 
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Designed by Meade & Hamilton, Decorated by Rorimer-Brooks Studios —— —_ 


Tenestra 
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Exclusive Screening Features 
Fenestra alone provides a heavy 
bronze screen which fits flat against the 
inside of the casement frame. Through 
ingenious design, the swing leaves may 
be opened, closed or securely locked 
through the screen but without touching it. 

Yet the moderate cost of Fenestra 
Fenwrought Casements makes them eco- 
nomical for any home, large or small. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2272 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICH. 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me the booklet, “Decorating 

with Casements,” which contains several beau- 

tiful color plates, without cost or obligation. 

8 EE ee a ee 

Street 


FENWROUGHT 


CASEMENTS 
{SCREENED} 
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Your club may easily secure these 
interesting and delightful programs 
for spring meetings at no actual cost. 


Unusual 


Programs 
For Spring Meetings 


Two beautifully illustrated 

lectures on landscape and 

garden subjects are avail- 

able thru Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


¥ i 1E lecture on Landscape Gardening 
and Design presents comprehensive- 
ly many features often overlooked in 
the planting and beautification of the 
home grounds. The beautifully colored 
and carefully selected illustrations pre- 
sent the splendid results to be obtained 
by the application of proper landscaping 
principles in beautifying the home sur- 
roundings. 

Proper foundation planting; correct 
arrangement of flower and rock gardens, 
lily pools and ponds, correct planting 
of trees, shrubs and vines, well con- 
structed perennial borders, and the 
artistic arrangement of pergolas, trel- 
lises, and other garden furniture are 
discussed authoritatively. 


HE second lecture, ‘“Thruout the 

Year with Bulbs,” was prepared by 
Alfred C. Hottes, associate editor of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

Thru this beautifully illustrated Iec- 
ture your club members will be intro- 
duced to new bulbs, and will renew 
acquaintance with old bulb friends as 
well. The planting and care, digging 
and storing of bulbs, and forcing bulbs 
for late winter flowers are discussed in 
the manuscript, as well as hardy bulbs 
for fall planting, bulbs as house plants, 
and indie requiring a special knowledge 
of enting dates because of unusual 
methods of culture. 

These, and many other features, as 
well as the interesting story of the in- 
troduction of bulbs into Holland, when 
single bulbs brought fabulous prices, 
are included in the very interesting 
manuscr'pt. 

For further information in regard 

to these two interesting and helpful 

programs for your club please 
write today to: 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Club Program Department 
Des Moines, - lowa 








How Character: Affects Home Buying 


{Continued from page 24] 


when things must be done. As good a 
way as any other is to issue invitations 
for a party on that day, or invite her 
mother-in-law to come on a visit. Under 
the spur of necessity she will have them 
done in time. 

This means, of course, that she must 
choose a scale of furnishing that can be 
completed entirely by a certain day and 
thus affects the kind of home she can 
plan. Such a person, too, is justified in 
buying what pw needs, or wants, when 
she sees it, knowing that she will prob- 
ably not go after it again, or hunt a bar- 
gain. It would be as well for her to have 
a small savings account to take care of 
the eventuality of her seeing it. In the 
same way she will avoid messiness if she 
spurs herself to a certain system of 
service by asking people impetuously to 
a meal. A dilatory person might, per- 
haps, aim for a period house, one all of 
a piece, as the necessity of getting it all 
together will serve as a spur. In fact, she 
may become so interested in completing 
it that her dilatoriness can be overcome. 
Taste, of course, and temperament, of 
which I may say something later, enter 
into the kind of furniture one wants. It 
is not easy to separate the things that 
should determine one’s plan for a home. 
But in the interest of brevity and simpli- 
fication I have attempted it. The reader 
will have to apply them as she can. She 
may first list what she wants, and then, 
looking at her vices and virtues, decide 
if she, being as she is, can get them. Or 
she may first look at herself and decide 
what she had better want. A dilatory 
person ought to go slow on purchasing 
something that will require somethin 
else to go with it, knowing that she wi 
possibly not get the other thing without 
pressure of some kind. There are those 
who will insist, as my mother used to, 
that the only way to overcome dilatori- 
ness is to have a program and stick to it. 
The only draw-back is that a dilatory 
person does not stick to it. Far better, 
therefore, I think, if a family is not to 
suffer, to work under the “dead-line” 
process—put pressure on for a certain 
end in view. 

Promptness, too, must be taken into 
consideration by the wise homemaker. 
If she is one of those who appear on the 
moment of the appointment, if she wants 
everything done ahead of time, she will 
make a plan for her home that can be 
done promptly. Otherwise she is in for 
misery. No use her designing a scheme 
of house-furnishing that it will take her 
years to fill in, for she will not be able to 
wait. No use her thinking she would like 
this or that museum piece. She need not 
try for a period house, but she had better 
try for a simple one that can be done on 
time. 


ERHAPS it is laziness that handi- 

caps the homemaker. In spite of all 
the moralists have said, it is not an in- 
superable obstacle to success, if only it 
be recognized. But it should be taken 
into account in formulating her plan. 
As I write, there come to my wie the 
various lazy homemakers I have known. 
One was the laissez faire kind. Taking no 
thought for her vice or anything else, 
she got just those things that were neces- 
sary for her home, the things her neigh- 
bors had, did as little as she could, 
employed as many servants as she could 
afford, went slatternly about, and dirt 
just accumulated. Another was just as 
azy. I once heard her say, ‘I don’t 
remember ever having done a single thin 
in my life I did not have to do.” pe 


oo she had one of the most charming 
omes I ever saw. I never recall seeing 
an unwashed dish or an undusted table 
in her house. She was not rich and did 
her own housework. Seeing her stretched 
out in bed one afternoon, I asked her 
how she managed it. “I’ll tell you,’’ she 
said. “I knew I was lazy when I married. 
But I am also neat. So I just said to 
myself that the only way for me to do was 
to have things so plain and simple that I 
could keep them neat. Always I’ve tried 
to simplify. You, for instance, are 
always struggling for the nicest thin 
you can get. Haven’t you ever notic 
that I always try for the least thing that 
will do?” 

I saw another woman overcome her 
laziness by another antidote, greed. 
She could exert herself only under pres- 
sure, but she liked things liked them so 
much that she would take punishment 


for them. “If I had a simple house, with 


few things in it, I would not even keep it 
clean,” she said to me. “In fact, ime 
I had such a house I was not a good 
housekeeper. It did not seem worth while 
to make the effort. But when I want a 
thing I want it so badly I’ll work for 
it. Well, I wanted a lovely house full 
of beautiful things. I wanted them so 
much that I was willing to work to keep 
them beautiful.” So laziness made her 
plan elaborate. 


(= is a vice that can play the 
mischief with home plans. Many a 
one has come to grief because the home- 
maker wanted things rather than effects, 
possession rather than employment. If 
only before her plan was made the home- 
maker had faced the fact of her liking for 
things and had made her plan accord- 
ingly instead of first making her plan and 
leaving it at the mercy of her greed. 
If she had just asked herself what it was 
she wanted most and made her plan yield 
her those things. It is so easy to do. If 
it is money, she will know that economy 
will guide her expenditure in the home 
and will plan for a cheap one. She will 
not try for large effects or expensive 
things. But she will realize that it is 
possible to have very nice effects ve 
reasonably if she starts on that scale. tt 
it is things she wants, she will make a 
plan that will provide for a new purchase 
of furniture every so often to lay the 
desire to buy that comes when there is 
nothing new to titillate her possessive- 
ness. Such a woman will never start with 
a completely furnished house. She will 
leave great spots to be filled with museum 
pieces whose acquisition will give her 
great satisfaction. I knew one woman 
who furnished a new home rather 
sketchily, with draperies, rugs, some good 
chairs, esky colors, and a long list of 
things she wanted. Whenever she 
thought she must have something new 
she made herself a new list, always put- 
ting on it the exactly perfect things and 
promising to get them when she saw 
them. Then she would look and look for 
this or that right thing. Once in a lon 
while she found the perfect thing —— 
bought it. But usually what she saw 
failed so to meet her requirements that 
it was easy to pass it up. “So long,” she 
said, ‘‘as I think that I can get it if I see 
it, | am satisfied.” For a greedy person 
to have a house complete to start with 
means only that she will be doing it over 
and over, improving this, replacing that, 
or make of it a hodgepodge storehouse. 
Greed and a desire for completeness 
are sometimes confused. They may go 
together but not always. For a person 
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‘The Mark of a Modern Home 


Its Simplicity of Design Makes this New Singer Electric a Piece of 


Fine Furniture Appropriate for A 















This modern Singer Electric 
in the Library Table model is 
most frequently placed, when 
not in use, in the living room. 
There it is admired by guests 
for its simple beauty in de- 
sign. They would never guess, 
unless you chose to tell them, 
that this attractive table is 
really a sewing machine. But 
when you see this modern 
Singer Electric open, ready 
for use, you are surprised and 
delighted with the refinement 
and quiet beauty of the ma- 
chine itself, The streamline 
head, the small disc wheel, 
the hidden motor, the shaded 
Singerlight, all its lines ex- 
press simplicity and good taste. 


An Invitation—This modern Singer Electric is so new, so differ- 
ent from any sewing machine you have ever used that there is only 
one way to know its full story. You must see it and try it for your- 
self. And so we invite you to take this machine into your own home 
and use it on your own sewing without the slightest obligation. 
When the Singer man calls let him give you an interesting demon- 
stration. Or telephone or call at the Singer Shop in your neigh- 
borhood and ask for a machine on the Self Demonstration Plan. 


HIS is the modern sewing machine, 

created for the modern home. Here, 

encased in a cabinet of graceful lines 
is the finest electric that Singer has ever 
built. Just to sit before it is to feel the 
temptation to sew. There is no thought ot 
effort. Press a lever gently and hidden power 
works for you while you watch. 

And when sewing time is over, close this 
new Singer Electric with two simple move- 
ments and set it wherever you would like 
to have a convenient desk or table. 

Picture it in your home—and picture the 
clothes you can make for yourself and the 
children. Think of the household sewing 
you can do, the curtains, draperies, pillows, 
you will find it fun to make. With a ma- 
chine like this, sewing time is always a 
time of pure enjoyment. You will make 
so many lovely things that you can save 
its moderate cost in a single season, then 
go on saving money through the years. 
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In many modern homes this 
new Singer Electric is used in 
the dining room where it is 
admirably adapted as a serv- 
ing table. As the cabinet may 
be had in walnut, mahogany 
or mission, you can choose a 
finish that is in keeping with 
your other furniture. In 
many homes, too, this charm- 
ing cabinet model is used asa 
side table in the boudoir. 
Here it can be conveniently 
opened and used on a mo- 
ment’s notice. It is pleasant 
to sew by a bedroom window, 
and at night the Singerlight 
on the machine itself throws 
a mellow glow of perfect light 
on the materials before you. 


Free Instruction in Home Sewing—More than 500 Singer 
Shops in the United States and Canada are now offering Free Home 
Sewing Courses with the new Singer Sewing Machines, and all shops 
furnish instruction in machine sewing and complete sets of the Singer 
Sewing Library. Ask any Singer Shop or Representative about the 
instruction service available in your community—and for a free copy 
of “How to Make Dresses,” “How to Make Children’s Clothes,” 
“How to Make Draperies,” ot “Short Cuts to Home Sewing.” 


SINGER ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company Shops and 
salesmen in every community. 
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Easy monthly payments on 
any model. Liberal allowance 
on your present machine. 


Copy right U. S. A, 1928 and 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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irch 


is the ideal wood. 
Its indescribable 
beauty in marvel- 
ous transparent 
stains that enrich 
the attractive 
birch grain, wins the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of everyone. Available in 
many colors and tones, these new 
finishes permit a different decorative 
scheme for each room—all equally lovely. 

Wisconsin-Michigan birch used for 
interior trim, doors, floors and veneer 
paneled walls, is indeed an asset to 
any building. Nearly “mar-proof” 
hardness assures that your birch 
trimmedand birch furnished home will 
retain a fine appearance indefinitely. 
GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE—FREE 


May we send you a complimentary copy of our 
new birch brochure? Contains much information 
of value and shows many fine interiors by emi- 
nent architects and decorators— several in colors. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 
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here's a New 
All-Wool | 
lanket in 
our Rag-Bag! 
SEND us 5 Ibs. of dis- 
carded white woolens 
or 10Ibs. of any color wool- 
ens—old wool blankets, 
sweaters, dresses, golf 
hose, etc. We will sterilize, card, 
bleach,dye,spin, weave and finish 
the stock. It will be returned to you as a brand new 
beautiful blanket, 66 x 80”, in anyone of six 
pastel shades you select blue, rose, lavender, 
tan, green, peach. $4.75 covers all expense, sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. 


OLD NORTH STATE MILLS 
South Berwick <= Dept. 92 ~ 


Maine 





who has a longing for completeness 
without greed may satisfy this by 
trying for a small house, perfect in 
its scale, while if she has also greed 
she will never be satisfied, for she 
will always want a larger and larger 
house on a larger and larger scale. 
This longing for completeness should 
be taken into consideration in making 
a plan. If one has it, better at once to 
lower the scale to permit it. If, on 
the other hand, a woman has a 
passion for fresh paint and paper, like 
one of my friends, she may make a 
point of leaving things undone so she 
can continually have the freshness 
somewhere. 

Stinginess is another vice that 
must be recognized and placated or 
it will ruin any plan. If one is ex- 
ceedingly thrifty and cannot bear to 
part with money, there is no use plan- 
ning for completeness. It would be 
wiser at the beginning to plan for a 
bare house. Otherwise it will be over- 
done in some places and under in 
others. The wise miser would make 
a plan taking care of the necessities 
and see for how little they may be 
bought. We think of stinginess as 
ugly, but I have known it turned 
into an austerity that was close kin 
to chasteness, which is a kind of 
beauty. But it was not accidental 
stinginess applied after a plan had 
been developed. It was a plan ad- 
justed to the stinginess which some 
confuse with thrift. 


HERE are other vices that must be 

considered. Carelessness, if due to 
a fundamental feeling of irresponsibili- 
ty, calls for a plan in which need for 
responsibility is minimized. Nor does 
this prevent an attractive, charming 
home. But it does call for an inex- 
pensive one with things that can be 
readily replaced. Unless one has that 
deep call to take care of things, she 
has no right to invest heavily or buy 
things that are rare. One may, how- 
ever, take care of this irresponsibility 
in the same way that one does the 
laziness—by putting pressure on. I 
have known women to be cured of 
carelessness by the very heaviness of 
investment. Careless of the moderate- 
ly valuable, they bought such expen- 
sive things that they could not afford 
to lose them. Fear of loss saved them 
when responsibility would not. But if 
one tries this method one must know 
that she has a fear of loss or a great 
—_ of the beautiful and rare to save 
ier. 

The worst sort of irresponsibility is 
the financial one. I know a young 
married woman who will have what 
she wants regardless of pay day. She 
has involved her young husband 
already heavily in debt. She sub- 
scribes to the theory that a man will 
provide if he has to and how he dees 
it is his affair, not hers. If she ever 
really wanted to found a happy home 
—that is, for him—she thee. Rae to 
recognize this as a weakness, if not a 
vice (I employ the harsher term), and 
then she might avoid its results by 
not trusting herself at all but turn the 
whole planning over to a decorator— 
that is, to a specialist—or even to 
her husband. 

Shiftlessness is usually considered 
one of the worst handicaps for the 
homemaker. But I have known 
charming homes with the most shift- 
less of homemakers in which every 
member of the family was happy and 
every guest found pleasure. What 
the homemakers had done, without 
knowing it, was to recognize their 
weakness and, instead of wearing 
themselves and the family out fight- 
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HARD WATER. PLUS MEL’'O MAKES SOFT WATER 


It's HARD WATER 
that makes 


WASHING hard 


THIN suDS, excessive scrubbing, 
difficult rinsing—you know these 
difficulties of the washtub. Hard 
water (water filled with harsh alka- 
lis) causes all of them. The alkalis 
combine with dirt to form a gra 
scum almost hopeless to get rid pf 

But you need not wash in hard 
water. Add two or more _table- 
spoonfuls of Melo to a tubful of the 
hardest water—instantly it is 
softened. Suds are quick, rich and 
lasting; rinsing swift and thorough. 
Less scrubbing is required, less soap 
is needed. The skin of tender hands 
is saved from irritation, and there 
is less wear and tear on clothes. 

Water softened with Melo takes 
much of the work out of every 
washing and cleaning operation. 
And it adds comfort and satisfaction 
to the bath. Try it tomorrow. Melo 
is sold by your grocer in convenient 
cans—10c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 
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| ) 
MELO WATER SOFTENED 


| Tete at water Roma 
| omenumemen | WITH MELOIS A 
REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 CENTS 
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Better Gardens With 


Templin Bradleys 
Trial Grounds Seeds 


10 beautiful varieties of 
Ss, most admired by thou- 
sands at the big Templin- 
Bradley Trial Grounds—a 
complete, colorful garden of 
varieties, all easy to grow. 
Ora King, Rich color, excel- 

, lent or cutting. 
Petunia SS 4 inch ruffled 


marvels of 

Salpiglossis b+ aaa Rich purple 
Centaurea | on ae ~ Scenes downy 
Dahlia Zinnias 77.¢.0" "= + 
Larkspur give" Pink, Woe. |" * 
Wooklflower Site? Giese Groat hoods. 
Lavender Daisy 473%°,.2""” 
Scabiosa owns Pridy, Wenderta are 
No. 2239—10 full size packets of seeds worth 80¢ 
$1.10 separately, Special Price, all 10, only 

CLIP HERE 
THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 
5710 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 80c, for which send me the Trial Ground 
Collection No. 2239--regular $1.10 value. 












Name 


Address. 
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ing a losing battle against it, made 
the easy air of friendliness and play- 
fulness that usually go with shiftless- 
ness create a spirit in the house that 
made its occupants overlook the con- 
dition of equipment, the delay in 
meals, the shortage of food. 

Immoderation, over-generousness, 
stubbornness—obviously it is impos- 
sible for me to take up all the vices 
that will affect a plan. If I have but 
indicated to Harriet the manner in 
which her plan must take account of 
them, she will be able to name for her- 
self the application. 

Virtues must be considered in the 
same way. If the homemaker is 
thrifty she must not try for perfec- 
tion, for she will know that when she 
has a choice to make between “ex- 
actly the right thing” and the “just 
as good,” she will always choose the 
latter. She should in the beginning, 
then, in spite of what her neighbor 
does, eschew the elaborate and the 
complete and design a home that will 
give the most it can for the least ex- 

nditure. This will mean bargain 
urniture, simple hangings, and a 
study of what constitutes the mini- 
mum. She can evolve a house with 
the beauty of simplicity if only she 
does not start for one sort and leave 
great holes at the wrong spots. 

Generosity, too, is a virtue that 
must be allowed for. A generous 
homemaker might just as well at the 
beginning plan for guests and lavish- 
ness. For inevitably they will come. 
And if she has pretended that she 
could not get along with less room or 
less food or less equipment, she will 
come to grief. Let her, then, scale 
her house so low that she can provide 
the hospitality and share her time and 
energy, even her supplies, with 
fcionde. 

Moderation is a virtue that should 
make her feel free to trust her own 
judgment. She can let herself go to 
the limit of her desires. The knowl- 
edge that she is industrious and likes 
to work makes it possible for her to 
attempt many things to be done by 
her own hands that a less industrious 
person, no matter what her ability, 
should plan to have done for her. The 
result is that she can plan for a larger 
scale than the less industrious dare. 
Courage, too, enters here. If she 
knows herself to be cour. us she 
can attempt more than if she knows 
she is timid. 

What, in short, Harriet must do is 
to make a plan that she, being Har- 
riet as she now is and not as she hopes 
to be, can with some degree of assur- 
ance hope to carry out. To do this 
she must first of all assay Harriet. 
Once she knows the material with 
which she has to work she must try 
for things that she knows her material 
may produce. If she desires things 
that it seems to her Harriet cannot 
produce, she may study for some 
method whereby she can make Har- 
riet produce them. If she cannot, 
then she must, if she would have the 
resulting home successful, abandon 
what she wants, and try for the sub- 
stitute that she can produce. Thus 
what may seem abstract qualities 
really affect such concrete articles as 
chairs and tables, rooms and meals, 
architecture and hangings. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Mrs. Blair writes 
that she will be glad to answer in- 
quiries having to do with home prob- 
lems such as those discussed in her 
articles, Please address letters to 
Emily Newell Blair, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Méines. | 








who loves good coffee oss 





that lets you sleep. It’s parti 
welcome for evening parties, 


Corrze is America’s national beverage. Its cheer makes every meal 
more enjoyable. 

Yet at dinner—chief of family gatherings, where coffee adds so 
much to pleasure—thousands never drink it for fear that it will keep 
them aw-'e. And many who are fond of its flavor do not drink it at all. 

No longer need you practice denial! ...Rich, pure coffee is now 
available to every person who has been forced to give up coffee-drink- 
ing. For today, in the making of Kellogg's Kaffee Hag Coffee, the caf- 
feine is being removed from the world’s choicest coffee beans. And so 
skilfully is the caffeine extracted that not one bit of coffee’s priceless 
flavor is lost! 

Is some one missing coffee at your house? Surprise him tonight. Serve 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. Make it just as you make any other coffee. He can 
drink all he wants. It will not keep him awake or affect nerves in the 
slightest degree. And how much more pleasant than substitutes that 
can never satisfy the true coffee lover! 

Kaffee Hag was the first caffeine-free coffee. Now Kellogg, after years 
of experiment, has wonderfully improved the blend. Today there is no 
finer coffee to be found. Ask your dealer for Kellogg's Kaffee Hag in its 
new vacuum can. 

We'll send you a sample. ... For 1oc, to cover postage, etc., we will 
mail you a 1ocup sample of this great caffeine-free coffee. Try it at 
night. Flavor! Aroma! Cheer! And 
restful sleep! 
<<< ww 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. H-2, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee 
Hag Coffee to make ten good cups. I enclose 


ten cents (stamps or coin). (Offer good in 
U.S. A. only.) 


Name 
Address 


Hollog9® KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE that lets you sleep 
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Isn't there some one in your home 


Led a to B shes 5 it al neal ? 


Is there always a missing cup at your 
dinner table? Does some one have to 
pass up coffee? Then try the coffee 
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his Simple 
Plan Makes 
Budget-keeping a 
Fascinating Pleasure 





HIS uniqueand 

simple budget 

plan, we sin- 
cerely believe, makes 
RebepiBivess 880- a 
ascinating pleasure. — | A IE 
It is the Geamane 4 4. Simplified) 1 
ofastudy,begunone — | ve Family Budge pe 
year ago, to give to | | a a ee 53 
readers of this mag- 
azine the most easy- 
to-keep family bud- 
get yet devised. 


ETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS 
Simplified Family 
Budget plan com- 
bines the experience 
of readers of the 
magazinein all walks 
oflife,forinitsevolu- — 
tion we consulted a = 
score or more house- 
wives, a famous law- 
yer (whose hobby is 
family budgets), an 
expert public ac- 
countant, a chemist, 
an electrical engineer, a college professor of finance, several great in- 
surance companies, and a number of editors. The ideas of these people 
were compared, the best of them used, and the whole made into a plan 
which was criticized and simplified, over and over again, by the staff 
of Better Homes and Gardens. 














HIS, then, isthe Better Homes and Gardens Simplified Family Budget 

—one unique because it isso simple, so clear, because it tells you con- 
cisely how to budget your income to get the most from it, and yet it 
stresses those things which we think you consider the most important 
in your life. 


O OTHER book that we have published affords us greater satis- 
faction in sending it to readers as does this family-budget book, 
for the things which it provides for are nearest our 


hearts, and yours. Dre Odile 





7 OBTAIN a copy of Better Homes and Gardens Simplified 
Family Budget, inclose 25 cents (to cover the publication and 
mailing costs) with your request and address it to 











DEPARTMENT K 
THE SERVICE BUREAU 


BETTER HOMES anv GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 








Furnishing for 


Evening 


HEN do we use our living-rooms 

most, in the daytime or in the 
evening? Three out of four of us say, 
“Evening,” I'll wager, when this 
question is asked, Yet have we 
planned our decorations with an eye 
to their becomingness when the lights 
are on and with a thought to their 
effects when daylight is gone? This 
time most of us will answer, “‘No,” I 
fear. 

We women are ever so particular 
when we select a frock for evening 
wear, we try the colors next our com- 
plexions and look at them in an arti- 
ficial light, so why should we not give 
this same thought to the decorations 
of the room where we spend many of 
our hours after dark. Any room, al- 
most, will be pretty with the sun 
shining in thru the windows, but 
gauzy draperies selected for their in- 
triguing tints, when they filter the 
light, may turn dull and lifeless at 
night; and colors that seem delight- 
fully harmonious in the daytime may 
take on unpleasant clashing tints 
when we switch on the electricity. 

It is the same with surfaces; a 
glossy fabric, or a paint that is highly 
enameled will reflect the light in a 
manner quite different from a dull 
surface. They do not reflect them 
more, however, so do not use them 
for brightness’ sake. So you see, it is 
as important when planning new dec- 
orations to consider nighttime and 
electric lights as it is to think of sun- 
shine in your rooms. 

Those of us who have our homes 
already furnished need not give up 
hope of improvement. We, too, with 
a little thought and planning, may 
have rooms that will spring into glow- 
ing loveliness when the switch is 
turned. Furnishings that are com- 
oem may be made much more 
ovely with different electric bulbs of 
varying tints. Try experimenting 
with them if you are not satisfied 
with the nighttime color effects that 
you have. 

Bulbs with an amber cast give a 
low that is soft and mellowing and 
ar more flattering to feminine com- 
lexions than the usual harsh white 

fights. A blue or greenish light is 
quite unbecoming; it throws deep 
shadows on our faces and gives us an 
unearthly pallor, so for appearance’s 
sake avoid the blue bulb and even, 
I would say, the blue lamp shade. If 
you must use blue or green shades to 
ca out your color scheme, select 
shades that have these colors in the 
decorations and see that they are 
shown only in small quantities. 

A rose light is lovely, as most of us 
know. That is the reason why most 
shades are lined with this flattering 
tint, and as lamps and shades are 
the greatest factors in giving the 
room used in the evening a pleasant 
homelike appearance, none of us need 
fear that we shall use too many. Be 
sure that the shades are harmonious, 
not only with the lamp bases but with 
the entire room, and remember that 
they need not be costly to be artistic 
and smart. A new idea in lamp shades 
takes its inspiration from the pin- 
prick picture great-grandmother used 
to make. The design is tinted by 
hand in exquisite soft colors, and then 
it is picked out with a pin, the little 
holes being made about half an inch 
apart. This shade springs into lovely 
light at night.—Mary Grace Ramey. 
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Frigid aire gues 
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Jr APM, MELLIN L1UM 2S UNG UARVENS 


The Hydrator is a marvelous new moist air compartment 


that makes vegetables and salad materials delightfully 
fresh and tender. Mail the coupon for our free book of 
new salad recipes and full details about the Hydrator 


OW, with the development of 
N the Hydrator, Frigidaire offers 
a new service to users ... a special 
compartment for vegetables and 
foods that need added moisture. 

You can put wilted celery in the 
Hydrator and make it crisp and fresh 
again. You can make lettuce tender 
and brittle. You can quickly restore 
the firmness of radishes, tomatoes 
and other vegetables. You can keep 
all your green vegetables fresh and 
full-flavored until you’re ready to use 
them... all in one conven- 
ient, Compact compartment. 

Today every household 
Frigidaire is equipped with 
the Hydrator. It is part of 
the surplus value offered by 





Frigidaire. So, too, is the famous 
“Cold Control” which enables you 
to speed the freezing of ice cubes 
and desserts. 

And in addition to these two out- 
standing features... the Hydrator 
and the “Cold Control”... 
has the extra power that insures de- 


Frigidaire 


pendable refrigeration regardless of 
outside temperatures. All mechanical 
parts are concealed .. . and quiet. 
Patented self-sealing ice-trays per- 
mit the freezing chamber to be kept 
intensely cold. And to make 
Frigidaire more practical 
and more strikingly beauti- 
ful, every household cabinet 
is now rust-proof Porcelain- 


The te  Priodake on-steel inside and out. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions, Electric Water Coolers for 


Homes, Stores, Offices and Factories... 


Ice Cream Cabinets... 


Milk Coolers... Room Coolers 
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HYDRATOR 











But let us tell you more about these 


features. Call at the nearest display 
room at your first opportunity. 


FREE SALAD RECIPE BOOK 


Send for the new Frigidaire catalog. 
We'll include with it our special 
free salad recipe book which 
also gives full details about the 
Hydrator. Mail the coupon... today. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary 
of General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. In Canada, address 


Frigidaire Corpo- 





eoccenaene | 


Ie! Wy G 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Dept. F-912, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me your new free salad recipe book 
and the Frigidaire catalog. 


ration, 1604 Sterling 
Tower, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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| NEI “CENS) 


The finest window screens 
« « « « you can buy 












































New Beauty! 


| New 
| Convenience! 





Rolscreens 
Are Never 
Taken Down 


teal the modern all metal window 
screens are stored bya touch which rolls 
them up out of the way, hidden and pro- 
tected . . . a decided saving of labor, ex- 
pense and storage space. 


Rolscreens are the outstanding rolling win- 
dow screens because of the special patented 
features so necessary to durable, depend- 
able, longservice. Electro-plated “AluminA” 
(double life) wire is woven to our own 
specifications,—it is scarcely visible. Look 
for the trade mark, 


TRADE Mate 


Ulustrated Rolscreen Booklet mailed upon request. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
350 Main Street 


Pella, lowa 


Fifteen Patented Features of 
Rolscreens are essential to 
practical rolling window 
screens. 


A SECTION through guide 
showing lug in selvedse of 
screen wire which prevents 
sagging. A “non-sagging’ fea- 
ture found only in Rolscreens. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 



























2 wy Ay 
De You 


KNOW 
when the children are ill ? 
ya tell you me i dee 


Tycos can! 


A Tycos Fever Thermometer is 
a@ necessity in the home where 
there are children. Its warnings 
are positive and easy to read. 
In children’s ailments time is 
an important factor, and an 
early call for the doctor may 
save much anxiety and worry. 
Your nearest drug store probably 
carries reliable T'ycos Fever Ther 
mometers. Get one today and be 
prepared. 
An interest illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Childhood, Youth 
& Old Age, ” is yours for the 
asking. Write today. 
Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N.Y... U.S. A. 
PANT MANUFACTURING 0: STRIBUTORS 


CAMADIAN 
TYCOS BU O1NG «6 GREAT Gai Taine 
Toron SHORT 4 MASON (TO. LONDON 
































The Omelet Is the 
Triumph of the Egg 
[Continued from page 35] 


between the French and the Ameri- 
cans is that we have one religion and 
thirty sauces, while you have thirty 
religions and one sauce.” 

From scores of famous sauce recipes 
the following have proved more usable 
in my own ean than many of the 
more elaborate ones: 


Sauce Supreme 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

1 cupful of bouillon 

8 tablespoonfuls of thick cream 

1 egg yolk 

Mix flour and butter over the fire. 
Add bouillon. Stir well. Add cream. 
—_ from the fire and add egg 
yolk. 


Sauce Hollandaise 

3 egg yolks 

2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

% cupful of melted unsalted butter 

Put the yolks of eggs into sauce 
and add water and lemon juice. Put 
over the fire and stir until the con- 
sistency of cream. Remove from the 
fire, stirring constantly. Adda table- 
spoonful at a time of melted butter 
that is of same temperature as the 
egg. Season with salt and a dash of 
cayenne. 

By adding cream 
Sauce Musseline. 


this becomes 


Sauce Veloute 
This is a combination of Bechamel 
and Hollandaise sauces. Make Bech- 
amel Sauce by stirring 1 tablespoon- 
ful of butter and 1 tablespoonful of 
flour together over the fire, then add- 


ing }4 cupful of cold milk. Add this 
to Sauce Hollandaise. Strain thru 
cheesecloth into a bowl. Add 1 table- 
spoonful of heavy cream. Serve on 
fish. 
Sauce Bearnaise 

3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

1 very small onion, chopped fine 

1 tablespoonful of parsley, chopped 

fine 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
2 egg yolks 


60 grammes of melted butter (about 
5 tablespoonfuls) 

Boil the onion in vinegar until re- 
duced to about 1 _ tablespoonful. 
Strain and add to egg yolks, cooking 
slowly. If too thick add more vine- 
gar. Remove from fire and add melted 
butter slowly, stirring with a wire 
whisk. Add salt, pepper, lemon juice, 
— parsley. May be served warm or 
cool. 

In the Cordon Bleu Cook Book it 
is stated that “the omelet is the tri- 
umph of the egg,” and that to make it 
takes less time than the explanation.” 
Not a word as to the dexterity neces- 
sary to produce this simplest and, in 
my opinion, most truly delicious of 
the French dishes! Here is the reci 
as given to us, and as we actually 
made it under the direction of Mon- 
sieur Francois: 

Beat two eggs slightly, with a fork, 
but not enough to make the egg 
watery. Heat a medium-size frying- 
pan assez chaud (hot enough) and put 
in sufficient butter to keep the egg 
from sticking. Pour the eggs in and 
stir for about 5 seconds with the 
right hand while gently shaking the 

an with the left, to bring the egg in 
ie the side where it cooks most 
quickly. Let stand over the fire for 
a few seconds longer, but not long 

















Stahelin’s Ever- 
Genuine bearing 
Original Strawberries 


This year plant the Genuine MASTODON, — 
by us from original parent plants secured b 
clusive contract with the inator of this ha 
ever-bearer. Gigantic size. vy producer. 
PREMIER 32022922017 beforeallothers 
Also Cooper, Beauty, Pearl, all 
varieties, Guaranteed disease-free. Northern Grown. 
Fruit Trees « South Haven Peach 


At Real Wholesale Prices 


South Haven Peach. Best eating, most poetics to grow. 
All our fruit trees—A . aes Plum, Peach—finest qual- 
. Bigands at wholesale di from us. 


Latham Raspbe The latest development in big 
big demand. Will pherry ne ee teal oredeable. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS $395 scccenccs 
Catalog Illustrated in Colors. jaide 
FREE straw’ berries. ornamentals, roses, 


TREES, seed corn. seed potat 
GUARANTEED. ceed or FR 











O you want this year’s gar- 
den to be your best? Then 
let Maule’s Seed Book guide you 
to outstanding achievement. 
It will help you in planning, se- 
lection, planting, and growing. 
Back of Maule’s Super-Quality 
Seeds is a 53-year record of de- 

endability. aule Seeds are 
Fested for Vigorous, Virile, Abun- 
dant Life. When you plant Maule 

Seeds you Plant SUCCESS. Get our 

Free Book NOW; a postcard brings it. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 426 Maule Bldg. Phila. Pa. 


WILLS 


Enjoy fresh garden truck ail 
summer long for just 60c! Our 
popular Leader Collection— 
purebred, northern-grown 
varieties, contains 13 packets 
vegetables and 2 packets 
melons. Don't miss this big 
bargain; order today! 


MONEY SAVERS 


Our 1930 Catalog liste hundreds of 
earliest grains, corns, vegetables 
trees, shrubs. aoe garden and 
collections sa ou from 20 to 
¥ state require- 
ante, For 49 years we have 
n-grown varieties. 


NEW CATALOG FREE 


Write for free copy of our new Catalog. Tinie zens ont the 

extra profita that result from early marketing of crops. 
OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 

Box C-2 Bismarck, N. D. 

Ptoneer Seedhouse, Nursery andGreenhouses 

















































Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 


pag Murray's 5 Minute-a-Day Facial Exer- 
y strengthening flabby, droopi muscles, 
Quickly banish crow's feet, double ch 
cheeks, sallow complexion, etc., and restore 
in a safe natural way we bloom and 
animation of youth. massage — no 
lotions—no straps—no ekill re. ~~ Re- 
7 parentecs 15 years of suce ul 

use. Book fr free! Mailed in plain envelope 
Write today! 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 288, 6 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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enough to cook the eggs thru. Re- 
move the pan from the fire, and with 
your spatula fold first one side and 
then the other to the center, so as to 
form a flat roll. Set back on the fire 
to brown. Shake the pan to loosen 
the omelet. Then tip the pan away 
from you and tip the plate up to meet 
it, thus turning the omelet on the 
plate with the browned side up. 

This recipe is for the individual 
omelet, which we were advised to 
make until we were sufficiently skilled 
to double and treble the quantity. I 
confess I am still struggling to make 
the perfect two-egg omelet—moist in 
the center, brown on the top, and 
evenly rolled. When I can do that I 
shall add ham, bacon or fines herbes, 
asparagus tips or tomatoes, in an en- 
deavor to duplicate certain gastro- 
nomic triumphs I| recall with longing. 

While we studied the cream puff 
and eclair type of pastry as well as 
the puff-paste variety, we decided 
privately that these more usual 
French pastries were too well made 
in American bakeries to justify our 
bothering with them. But how the 
fancy pastries did intrigue us! When 
we had been taught enough of the 
petits fours, those inimitable tiny 
cakes that look like confections, so 
that we knew we could assemble a 
plate of them when we got home, we 
were proud indeed. It also made us 
feel most professional to be able to 
make those tartes and gateaux with 
the glazed-fruit filling that look so 
tempting in the windows of the Paris 
patisseries. To our surprise we learned 
that this glazed effect on pineapple, 
apricots, and other fruit is obtained 
by heating a few tablespoonfuls of 
any light-colored jam and pouring it 
while hot over the pieces of canned 
fruit that have already been arranged 
symmetrically on top of the tart, 
curved side up. 


ERVED very generally in French 
homes are simpler dishes which 
are more suited to everyday Amer- 
ican use. Chief among these are 
the potages (soups) and the omelettes, 
for which the French are renowned. 
As these were too ordinary to be 
taught in the haute cuisine of the 
Cordon Bleu, we took a few private 
lessons from Monsieur Francois in 
this type of cookery. Dining in cafes 
and restaurants we had frequently 
ordered a potage with a fancy name, 
only to find it a plain potato soup, far 
superior to the kind made in America, 
or a colorful spinach or tomato soup 
held together with a potato binder. 
We requested a lesson in this type of 
soup and discovered that the secret, 
if any, consisted in boiling a piece of 
butter with a large potato and a bit 
of onion. This mixture was then put 
thru the colander and used as a base 
for innumerable soups. Thinned with 
milk, or colored with pureed spinach 
or tomato and seasoned with milk or 
cream, it made an excellent potage. 
We also asked for a lesson on the 
famous potage potiron, or pumpkin 
soup, which is an institution in 
France. Equal parts of pumpkin and 
potato were cooked together and 
then put thru a colander. This mix- 
ture was put back on the fire and 
thickened with a flour-and-butter 
paste. Milk or cream was then used 
to thin it to the proper consistency, 
Six long-to-be-remembered weeks 
in Paris lie behind me. And in retro- 
spect no picture brings keener pleas- 
ure than that of the smoke-filled 
room on the Faubourg, Saint-Honore, 
where I learned that cooking is a 
science and an art. 











FULL 25* CAN 


given now 


to any woman 


(4G 


Free Orrer—To demonstrate the remark- 
able action of Liquid Wax in preventing dust 
accumulation on furniture, S$. C. Johnson & 
Son make this unusual offer. Dusting, like 
many other forms of household drudze<;, 
can now be handled scientifically. Recent 
tests confirm the fact that Liquid Wax, the 
new-type furniture polish, eliminates 50% of 


needless toil. 





Microscopic view of dust on furniture. Note dry hard 
surface of Johnson's Wax (left) opposed to oily film 
which holds dust like flies on fly paper. This explains 
graphically what chemists found by weighing actual 


dust accumulation, 


To signalize this discovery and demon- 
strate it in your home, the interior finishing 
authorities offer you a 25c can of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax absolutely free. We urge you to 
use it. Stop laborious dusting. Apply this 
lustrous polish on mantels, table-tops, side- 
boards, and woodwork—and enjoy the hours 
you save, 

Liquid Wax has the same protective prop- 
erties as Johnson's floor wax, famous for 
nearly forty years. Scratches, rings, heat 
marks are completely avoided. 

For all these practical reasons, please ac- 
cept free a 25c can to try. §. C. Johnson & 
Son, “The Interior Finishing Authorities,” 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


In paste and liquid form. Every home needs both, 
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To demonstrate how Liquid 
Wax (NEW) keeps dust OFF 


furniture and woodwork 


AI 






































S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. BH2, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: Please send free 25c can (no: 
a sample) of Johnson's Liquid Wax and 
illustrated booklet on the new care of 
floors and furniture. 


(Please print 
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2000 Men 
to Stop a Trickle 


OR miles and miles the levee stretches 

its protecting length. City and village 
and farm lie snug and safe behindit... 
but suppose that the searching, lapping 
water finds ome spot where even a tiny 
trickle might pass through, how long 
before an army of men is fighting a 
raging torrent? 


Grave vaults, as well as levees, must be 
impervious to water. The Clark Vault 
offers this positive protection. 


Made of metal — specially processed 12 
gauge Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone 
copper steel—the Clark is absolutely 
non-porous. Using the principle of the 
diving bell, the Clark does not depend 
on man-made locks and seals. 


All seams are double welded inside and 
outside. Each Clark is tested under 5,000 
pounds of water and carries a 50-year 
guarantee. 


Solid copper,-10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo, 





—. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Vault. It identifies the vault instantly. 














Legal Points That Protect 
Home Owners 


LEO T. PARKER 


EW persons are aware that the law 

requires a seller to guarantee im- 
pliedly that his product is reasonably fit 
for the intended purposes, altho he does 
not intend to guarantee it. 

It is therefore important to know that 
warranties are legally classified as ezx- 
pressed and implied. An expressed guar- 
antee exists under circumstances where 
the buyer and seller orally or in writing 
agree to the exact terms of the warranty. 
An implied guarantee is one where the 
seller does not make a warranty, but the 
circumstances are such that a court im- 
plied that a warranty exists irrespective 
of the contrary contentions of the seller. 
In other words, frequently the character 
of a contract or the aroun he uses of arti- 
cles purchased for home use is such that 
the purchaser is compelled to rely upon 
the ate y of the seller to supply mer- 
chandise reasonably fit for the intended 
purposes. Under these circumstances, 
the courts imply a warranty on the part 
of the seller that he will supply a good 
product in consideration of the price paid. 


— | speaking, a home 
owner who is successful in a litiga- 
tion involving an implied guarantee sim- 
ply must prove that the article failed to 
render reasonably good service as may 
have been expected by other prudent 
users. On the other hand, the outcome 
of a litigation involving a written or oral 
guarantee depends entirely upon the 
court’s interpretation of the intention of 
the parties at the time the contract was 
made. Therefore, if the litigation in- 
volves an expressed guarantee, the court 
considers the wording of the warranty 
and the degree of satisfaction rendered 
by the merchandise. If only an implied 
guarantee is involved, the court consid- 
ers the degree of satisfaction given by the 
article and the circumstances surround- 
ing the sale. 

For instance, in a very recent higher 
court case it was disclosed that a seller 
of shrubbery solicited an order from a 
home owner, who purchased several va- 
rieties. At the time the sale was made, the 
buyer explained the intended use of the 
shrubbery. The salesman was aware that 
the plants were not adapted for the indi- 
cated purpose, but he remained silent. 
Later, when the home owner discovered 
that the shrubbery was not what he in- 
tended to purchase, he sued the seller to 
recover the purchase price and damages. 
The latter attempted to avoid liability 
on the contention that he had not misin- 
formed the buyer regarding the quality 
of the plants. However, the court prompt- 


ly held the seller liable, saying: “A seller 
of merchandise may not do anything to 
conceal from the buyer a material Fact 
affecting it, or say or do anything to 
divert or forestall an intended inquiry 
by him, or deliberately hide defects, or 
in doing so he is not merely remaining 
silent, but is taking active steps to mis- 
lead.” 

On the other hand, it is well established 
that an implied guarantee cannot exist 
under circumstances where the seller 
gives an expressed guarantee in writing. 
‘or example, where a seller guarantees 
in writing the positive qualities of his 
product, the buyer cannot later sustain 
a contention that the implied-guarantee 
legal rule is applicable. ansaees @ pur- 
chaser cannot successfully sue on an im- 
he guarantee unless the seller was 
ully informed, before the sale was com- 
pleted, of the uses the buyer intended to 
make of the goods. In other words, a 
seller cannot be expected to assume re- 
sponsibility when he does not know the 
purposes for which the buyer purchased 
the merchandise. Conversely, a seller 
who accepts an order when knowing the 
ordinary purposes for which the mer- 
chandise is purchased, is expected by the 
law to supply goods reasonably worth 
the purchase price. : 

Frequently sellers formulate con- 
tracts of sale containing express warran- 
ties of little or no consequence for the 
purpose of supplanting the usual im- 
plied warranty. aneee, it is important 
to know that a written guarantee does 
not tend to depreciate the effectiveness 
of the implied warranty, unless the ex- 
pressed warranty positively indicates that 
this effect was intended by the buyer and 
seller. For instance, in a leading case, a 
contract of sale for home-lighting equip- 
ment contained the following guarantee: 
“It is agreed that in accepting this order 
the company warrants the apparatus fur- 
nished to be a thoroly durable, galvan- 
ized-steel acetylene generator, automatic 
in action, and of good material and work- 
manship. .. .” 


[+ the buyer discovered that there 
was no defect in the machine as to 
material or workmanship, and that it 
operated successfully and satisfactorily 
during the warm weather, but that dur- 
ing the colder months of the year the 
water in the galvanized tank would freeze 
and interrupt the generation of gas. 

“he buyer refused to pay for the plant 
and the seller filed suit, contending that 
since the contract contained the above- 
quoted warranty, (Continued on page 89 


Fred B. Campbell, of Lees Summit, Missouri, 
says Better Homes and Gardens was the 
inspiration for this charming home of his 
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What the Northwest Teaches the Gardener 


[Continued from page 41] 


university, in the university district, 
has many of the trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers labeled with permanent markers so 
that we may learn the names of a good 
many of the plants with which we are 
unfamiliar. 

The opposite side of the city of Seattle 
offers still other possibilities. Where those 
just mentioned offer a view of Lake 

Vashington and the Cascade Range to 
the west, Ballard, Magnolia Bluff, and 
West Seattle give us an opportunity to 
drive along streets flanked with a galaxy 
of beautiful homes and at the same time 
view the rugged Olympic Mountains. 
From the vantage which any one of these 
three beautiful suburbs offer, we are also 
able to watch numerous craft of all sizes 
plying up and down Puget Sound: ships 
that never reach beyond local waters, 
others that touch the points of romance 
in all corners of the globe. 

If you visit Seattle during the latter 
part of June you will notice the rhodo- 
dendrons blooming in the gardens there. 
These, however, are usually hybrids of 
the native species purchased from any 
one of the numerous nurseries. In their 
native setting, along Hood’s Canal, the 
rhododendron can be appreciated to 
the full, and no one will question the wis- 
dom that prompted its being chosen as 
Washington's state flower. You will 
want to visit Hood’s Canal — not only 
because of the beauty of its rhododen- 
drons but because it is one part of a beau- 
tiful round-trip from Seattle. Crossing 
Puget Sound via ferry, we arrive at Brem- 
erton, where you will find the Navy 
yard, and perhaps there will be one of 
Uncle Sam's dogs of war lying in dry 
dock, receiving its periodic overhauling. 
Then you will go on along the highway 
that skirts that narrow arm of salt water 
to Port Angeles, where a ferry is again 
necessary to cross the Straits of San 
Juan de Fuca to Victoria, capital of 
British Columbia. 


HEY say that Victoria is more Eng- 

lish than England itself. Whether 
this is true or not remains for those who 
have visited England to judge, but, at 
any rate, you will be interested in the 
very English nature of the gardens there, 
where formality is the rule. Staid, neatly 
cropped hedges and velvety lawns pre- 
dominate. The luxuriance of the lawns, 
even tho you might be beginning to ex- 
ect as much in the Northwest, is start- 
ing. 

American soil is again reached by ferry 
to Bellingham — the tulip city of the 
Northwest. In the spring the tulip festi- 
val calls forth a host of beautiful bulbous 


flowers of all kinds — principally tulips 


— that is worth going miles to see. You 
who appreciate tulips will like Belling- 
ham, which is but a short distance from 
Seattle. 

From the point of view of the flower- 
lover, at least, Horace Greeley’s advice 
is self-evident. Within three hours’ 
time you may drive, over good paved 
roads, from any one of several busy cities 
on the shores of Puget Sound at sea level 
to an elevation on the nearby mountains 
that is continually held in the grip of 
winter and actually stand upon solid 
ice, several hundred feet thick, that is 
part of a glacier. Naturally, in so doing, 
you'd run the gamut of floral diversity, 
for with every thousand feet in elevation 
gained you would see flowers that could 
be found otherwise only by traveling 
several hundred miles northward, the 
difference in altitude equalizing the dif- 
ference in latitude. 


F COURSE, you can’t really see all 

there is to be seen in such a short 
time, but you can at least reach these 
various points that offer so many differ- 
ent possibilities for more detailed explora- 
tion. There will be the caleeal gar- 
dens in the residential sections of the 
cities; there will be the natural wild- 
flowers of the lowland meadows; deep 
woods whose shaded depths harbor nu- 
merous ferns and plants that thrive in 
the rich humus of the forest floor; sub- 
alpine meadows rich in the colorful pro- 
fusion of hundreds of species of wild- 
flowers. You will pass seemingly barren 
cliffs brightened by a few hardy plants 
that have anchored themselves in some 
obscure crevice, and when at last you 
reach the end of the road, you will be 
within easy reach of those unfertile rock 
barrens on the glacial moraines, or even 
bordering the ice itself, where a few 
robust plants are found that reward us 
for the effort expended. ‘There will be 
localities of extreme moisture and points 
of equal aridity; sunny meadow and 
forest retreat; rock slides; barren cliffs; 
places that have responded under the 
touch of man and others of natural 
beauty that man will never touch — and 
all within easy reach. Can you blame me 
for being enthusiastic? 

In this region of such varied and con- 
centrated display, few flower-lovers can 
depart unimpressed. And thereby lies 
this region’s principal charm for most of 
us. For when we ordinary folks travel we 
usually do so with one eye on the calen- 
dar and the other on the pocketbook. Of 
necessity we must economize, and that 
means on time as well as money. So in 
the variety and concentration of flora in 
the Northwest we are able, figuratively, 





In Seattle you will find gardens of individual beauty, and as different 
from one another as are the styles of architecture of the homes there 
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4 big Features.. 


QUIET 
| NON-OVERFLOWING 


LOW IN COST 





OU might wellexpect to pay extra 


for these wonderful improvements. 
A toilet that is so quiet you can scarcely 
hear it. Quick, positive flushing action. 
Non-overflowing! All at a cost that is 
remarkably low. And see its graceful, 
unobtrusive beauty. There is no clumsy 
wall-tank ... the T/N is built all in 


one piece... you can install it in a 


NE PIEC 
c—s 
WATER CLOSET 
SAINT NON OVERFLOW 


Patented, Pat. Pend 


corner or under a win- 





dow. Mail the coupon 











now for particulars. 


VN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 


<> 


Za ESE > 
ES = ease 


W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 1102, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature onthe T/N One Piece 
Water Closet. I am interested in [ 





Remodeling [] New Home 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 




















F REE 
Garden Book 


* The True Temper Garden Book 
contains 64 pages of boiled down 
suggestions for every step in gar- 
dening, from soil preparation, fer- 
tilization and planting to harvest. 


Concise and practical information 
that the amateur will understand 
and the veteran will welcome. 
Illustrates and describes the right 
tool for each task. Now in its 
fifth edition, over half a million 
copies distributed. 

Drop a post card in the mail today 
for your free copy, and be ready 
for the gardening season. 


Prepared and distributed by 


The American 
Fork & Hoe Company 
General Offices 1900 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
pfaipre of Farm and Garden 


for over 100 years. 














KEELE LEE HY SB 


40 Years 
Of Experience ¢ 


RSM 


Are back of our Roses 
and Plants listed in 
our 1930 catalogue. 


Send for it. 


You can order your 
complete garden 
planting from this 


book. 


The Good & Reese Co. : 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Mm racciencnaier. 


CALIFORNIA GROWN 


WATER LILIES 


Marliac Trio - $3.00 Postpaid 
Our roaial assortment of colors, 
White, Yellow and Pink. 

Now is the time to plan for a water lily garden. All shipments 
guaranteed for safe arrival. Warre ror Free CaTraLoocus.. 
with many descriptive illustrations and detailed information 
on building pools, on request. 
LONG BEACH betes i—~ GARDENS 

Long Beach, California 
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to “kill two birds with one rock.” 

When is the best time to visit the 
Northwest? That is difficult to an- 
swer, for this section of our country is 
beautiful in the spring when the na- 
tive dogwood trees and Scotch Broom 
accentuate the latent charm of the 
native evergreen forests; or when the 
gardens in the suburbs of the cities 
are beginning to come forth in bloom. 
Midsummer finds these gardens at 
the height of their glory, while fall has 
its charm in the late flowers. In fact, 
beautiful gardens may be seen at any 
season along the north Pacific Coast, 
for the predominance of evergreens 
keeps them fresh and bright. But for 
the wildflowers — that is a different 
matter. Go high in the mountains, 
preferably to Mount Rainier Nation- 
al Park, during the latter part of 
July to see these natural wildflower 
gardens at their best. At that time 
the full scope of the “sea level to 
alpine habitat’”’ may be most fully en- 
joyed — and the flower meadows of 
Mount Rainier are world-famous. And 
what is more to our liking, they will 
be forever preserved in that state. 
Of course, at that late date we will 
miss a good many of the early spring 
wildflowers at the lower elevations, 
but as we ascend ““The Mountain,” 
as we who live here prefer to know 
Mount Rainier, we find that summer 
is later arriving on its slopes. Each 
thousand feet in elevation that we 
climb is equivalent to several hun- 
dred miles’ travel northward, and 
thus we find, within the park, many 
of the flowers that bloom at an earlier 
date at sea level. Trillium, Alpine 
Beauty, Salal (a sort of wintergreen), 
Bunchberry (a dogwood seldom 3 
inches tall), the fragrant Twinflower 
(named Linnaea by Linnaeus, the 
godfather of botany)—all are quite 
evident along the roads and trails in 
the wooded section of ““The Moun- 
tain.” The woods themselves attract 
a good deal of attention. Here are 
7 Douglas-firs, Hemlocks, and 

Vestern Redcedars that grow to an 
immense size and stand so close to- 
gether that the forest floor seems to 
be almost continually in a state of 
twilight. 


|S yb beautiful as these deep woods 

and their native flora are, thechief 
delight of the flower-lover are the 
sub-alpine meadows that late in July 
have sufficiently recovered from their 
heavy blanket of snow to produce 
great masses of wildflowers in a daz- 
zling array of colors. Paradise Valley 
is the most easily reached of these 
sub-alpine meadows, for the highway 
carries one into its very heart. Here 
are accommodations to suit everyone. 
There are free public camp grounds 
maintained by the National Park 
Service for those who bring their own 
tents, there are tents and cabins for 
rent in connection with the hotels, 
and the hotels themselves offer a 
variety of accommodations to suit 
every need and pocketbook. 

But Paradise Valley is not the only 
region rich in flowers. In fact, there 
is a chain of sub-alpine parks that 
completely surrounds ‘“The Moun- 
tain’ at about the 5,000-foot eleva- 
tion, all of which offer a colorful 
flower display. Indian Henry’s Hunt- 
ing Grounds, Summerland, Van 
Trump Park, Yakima Park, and 
Spray Park—all are accessible by 
good trails from various points along 
the highway. 

So varied is the wildflower display 
that one might be confused by its 
very complexity were it not for the 














CAMPBELL’S 


RED RAY 





Ailment? 


Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causi . 
aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-R 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Raysupon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As 
they penetrate they create an active circulation of the 
blood. | Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve 
the congestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature her- 
self doesthe healing byactive,normal blood circulation, 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some friend have a_troublesome ailment, a 
lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone. 

Relievebronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, Flu and many other ailments. 


Tell Us Your Trouble 
Get Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


Quotes leading authorities as well as users 
Infra-Red Rays have brought wonderful results for 
others, Let us send you their letters. Write today for 
our book giving details. 

THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1063 Union Avenue + _ Alliance, Ohio 














ROSES, PHLOX 
or DELPHINIUMS 


To get acquainted, we will 
send you 8 hardy 2-year-old 
field- grown Delphinium ( Lark- 
spur) plants, assorted shades of blue, 
for $1 postpaid. Or 3 strong 2-year-old field- 
wn roses (oneeach, Columbia, Los Angeles and 
uv. dé C Pernet) for $1, post aid. Or 6 assorted 
Phlox, strong 2- -year-old field-grown plants for 
$1, postpaid. Our big, free, new catalog of fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, peren- 
nials and our famous 66 varieties of grape 
vines isnow ready. Send forit today, Grapes 


West —~ ee, Inc., Shrubs 


Fredonia, New York 


10 “Fiver SEEDS 


Small Frusts 
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McGregor Bros. Co.,Box 801 Springfield, Ohio 









Earliest Tomato#22 


Nothing orte te to be had anywhere. R 
15e per pi but to introduce a" =a 
will tend'n a i pit. of ths of this Somate and —— ys 


Superb Gard 
ant tienise” and at Rat 
Cis A pO - ufied Giant Sweet F Peas iny 


A coupon entit FRE ug 
aS ling you to foe worth of se seeds 


colored catalog 1s full lof me; is, plan 
shrubs and is sent free. Many, new int ’ “ 
5.W. JUNG SEED CO., Star 2 RANDOLPH, WIS. 





Big Protits in Candy Making: 


st week. $100 profits 
Sointortzoe worksheet aa? CBOE. 
Economics, 871 E, 56th St., Chicago 
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fact that our government has estab- 
lished and is maintaining, as is the 
case in most of the national parks, a 
Nature-guide service whose purpose 
seems to be to make sure that none 
of the flowers will meet the fate of that 
poetical blossom that was doomed to 
“blush unseen and waste its sweetness 
on the desert air.”” You will find dis- 
plays of wildflowers, in season, thru- 
out the summer, at the three points 
where ranger naturalists hold forth 
—Longmire, White River, and Para- 
dise Valley. Regular evening talks on 
the wild life and natural history of the 
park by these men further enlighten 
you as to its interesting features, and 
you are told about the numerous 
trips that may be undertaken, about 
the free Nature walks, under the guid- 
ance of the ranger naturalists, that 
carry you afield so that you may see 
these flowers blooming in their native 
habitat. Then there are the Nature 
trails—short trails free from steep 
grades that anyone may take—whic 
have the wildflowers as well as all 
other interesting features of natural 
history along the way, marked with 
stakes. These trails are for anyone 
who has not had time to take the 
Nature walk with the naturalist. 

And if you care to hike over longer 
routes, using the information gained 
at the flower displays, the Nature 
trails, the Nature walks, or the small 
museums as a “key” to the many 
features which you will see in this 
broader field, why just ask one of the 
naturalists or rangers for a “Trail 
Guide.” Therein you will find all the 
trails listed and adequately described 
as to the time required, the number 
of miles, the interesting features— 
they will help you to find your way 
about, will help you to get to many 
interesting places, and they will help 
you to get back again. 

A visit to the Northwest, to Puget 
Sound, and to Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, will be one of never-end- 
ing interest, particularly for a lover 
of beautiful gardens and wildflowers. 


Legal Points That 
Protect Home Owners 
| Continued from page 84 | 


the buyer was bound by the legal 
effect of this guarantee, and that he 
was not entitled to invoke the law 
that the seller impliedly guaranteed 
his product to be reasonably suitable 
for the pu for which it was in- 
tended to used. However, the 
court held the buyer not required to 

pay for the device, and explained im- 
portant laws, as follows: ‘‘The ex- 
er warranties above set forth re- 
ate not at all to the working or func- 
tioning of the machine, nor to its 
adaptability to any condition or fit- 
ness for any purposes, only to its ma- 
terial and workmansip. . .. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is whether an express 
warranty as to one subject excludes 
the ordinary implied warranties as to 
others. ... We think that the better 
reasoning and the great weight of 
authority support the proposition 
that the ordinarily implied warranties 
are not excluded by the mere pres- 
ence of express warranties relating to 
different subject matter, and not in- 
consistent therewith.” 

_ Another common source of litiga- 
tion is where property owners attempt 
to prevent municipal officers from 
trimming or cutting trees for public 
benefit. 
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a garden of all places in the yard deserves 
seclusion . . . a quiet little spot fenced off 
from the rest of the world where the home 
gardener can indulge in his hobby to his heart’s 
content. And then, too, if the garden is really 
worth the labor you put into it, it deserves pro- 
tection from the ravages of dogs, chickens and 
romping children. 


It costs surprisingly little to erect an attrac- 
tive, neat-looking Pittsburgh Fence around 
your garden. (Fences are now in vogue.) Pitts- 
burgh Fence outlasts other fences by at least 
75% because of its extra strong construction, 
Super-Zinced against rust. 


The home gardener will want a copy of 
“Framing the Home Landscape,” containing 
actual plans for home planting. Send 25 cents 
in stamps or coin with the coupon below. 


lease send me ® 

cents for which P ” lso free 
ae Home Landscape- A 
Lawn Fence- 


FRaminG THe 





HOME LANDICAPE 


( Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 

















Pittsburgh Lawn Fence 











CYou have helped make 
Yeu agazine History 


Better Homes and Gardens has set a new magazine record for 
America. It is the first non-fiction monthly magazine to reach 
a circulation of one million, three hundred seventy-five thousand. 


Other magazines have achieved greater circulations because of 
their varied appeal. But Better Homes and Gardens is the first to 
make a place for itself in so many homes on just one basis—that 
of helping make homes still more attractive and home life still 
more pleasant, both inside and out. 


No announcement of this record would be complete without 
giving credit not only to the editorial policies around which 
Better Homes and Gardens has been built, but also to our readers 
for their help in making magazine history. 


H E RE a woman tells her neighbor, “I don’t know how I’d 


keep house without Better Homes and Gardens’’— 


TH E RE a man tells a friend, “Of course you can borrow 


this number of Better Homes and Gardens, if you’ Il promise to bring 
it back, because we keep every copy for future reference’’— 


EVE RYWH ERE men and women have suggested, 


“If you like, we’ll be glad to send in your subscription to Better 


Homes and Gardens. Each month you'll find it more interesting 
and helpful’— 


And it is through just such remarks and suggestions that our 
own subscribers have brought more than half of the 1,375,000 
members into the Better Homes and Gardens family. 














Regardless of its 1,375,000 circula- 
tion, there are still thousands of homes 
where Better Homes and Gardens would 
be enjoyed if people only knew about it. 


Some of these homes are doubtless 
owned by your own friends and neigh- 
bors. The chances are they’Il consider 
ita real favor to be told about the 


Better Homes and Gardens, 


practical help and genuine pleasure 
to be gained from Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


Enclosed with this issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens you will find a 
special order blank. Use it for con- 
venience in sending in their sub- 
scriptions. 


Des Moines, Iowa 








It is important to know that officials 
have legal authority to trim or cut 
trees that are a menace to public 
safety, or which interfere with public 
improvements, such as building or 
widening highways, installing public- 
utility equipment, and the like. In 
many instances, however, property 
owners have been held entitled to 
recover damages for the cutting of 
trees when the destruction is not nec- 
essary. For instance, in a leading 
case of this kind, the court held a 
property owner entitled to prevent a 
city from cutting three shade trees 
standing in the street to clear the 
way for a new sidewalk. This court 
held that the sidewalk could be con- 
structed round the trees, saying: 
“The interest of an abutting owner 
in a shade tree growing in the street 
is as sacred as any other property 
right. Sentiment and utility combine 
to give it value.” 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
standing trees may be trimmed or 
cut for public benefit only where the 
destruction cannot ordinarily be 
avoided. 

It is well established that ordi- 
nances are valid and enforceable 
which require property owners to re- 
move ice, snow, and other dangerous 
obstruction from the sidewalk. In 
fact, municipalities generally are li- 
able in damages for any injuries sus- 
tained by citizens as a result of defec- 
tive sidewalks. Hence city councils 
and officials are required to exercise 
ordinary care to enact. and enforce 
regulations which maintain sidewalks 
in safe condition. Moreover, a prop- 
erty owner who effects an injury by 
failure to comply with such laws is 
liable. e 

It is also important to know that a 
municipality is not required to re- 
move snow and ice from its side- 
walks under ordinary circumstances, 
but where the snow accumulates to 
such an extent that it produces an 
unusually dangerous condition, the 
city is bound to remove it. 

Conversely, it is true that a prop- 
erty owner is liable in damages for 
injuries caused compe gyo as a result 
of any act on his part which causes 
the injury. 

On the other hand, a pedestrian 
never is entitled to damages where 
the injuries are sustained as a result 
of his own negligence, altho the prop- 
erty owner fails to remove snow, ice, 
or other obstruction from the side- 
walk. In other words, pedestrians are 
expected to exercise ordinary care to 
safeguard themselves against injury. 

For illustration, a normal person 
having good eyesight, who carelessly 
steps upon ice in daylight, is not en- 
titled to damages for the injuries sus- 
tained, altho both the city and the 
abutting property owner negligently 
permitted the ice to remain on the 
sidewalk. 

On the other hand, if the injuries 
are sustained at nighttime, or for any 
other reason the injured person was 
unable by exercise of ordinary care to 
observe the danger, he is entitled to 
damages. 
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See Price List at bottomofthis ~~ 
ad for quotations on larger od 
quantities (and 
for plants 
alone). 



















(5 Ft.Mulch Pa 
2 Lbs. Fertilizer 


j A Ready-Made 
o, Strawberry Garden 


NO WEEDING Wouldn’t it be great to have a 


strawberry bed or garden which 


NO WATERING seqguied no cone ox stuntiont 
NO CULTIVATING this very me ¥ 
A Keith Ready Made Strawberry Garden 


includes not only our “Vitalized”’ Super-Mastodon Plants and sufficient fer- 
tilizer to keep them going strong, but also includes mulch paper, through which 
the strawberry plants grow. is mulch paper kills weeds, keeps the soil moist 
and warm, prevents baking and does away with the need of surface cul- 
tivation and watering. 

: * You don’t need to be _~ 
City Folks! Suburbanites! )°fien ‘te grow 
Keith’s Super-Mastodon Strawberries. No crop requires 60 
little care; none brings more satisfying returns. Set out 
these plants any where—along walks, hedges, around 
the garage—in nooks and corners. No special soil 
required. What a pleasure you'll find in turn- 
ing back the rich green leaves and finding 
clusters of enormous, firm, juicy berries 
ee ga mouthful). — : -..* 

ink of when company i ee ~~ sf «4 . 
comes—how proud you'll — . 2 : A Real Treat! 
atontdens ll Bowlfuls of these 

delicious berries 


right out of our own y/ 
4A aq 
f . > > " all summer and 


garden.” 
fall from your own 


NOW YOU Can ~ 
Have Berries z ' 
Like These J < ; garden, 
—90 Days 
After l 
Planting 
—All 
Summer | 
—All 
Fall 
—Next 
Spring | 
—Next 
Summer 
—Next 
Fall 
(and for 










































80 Berries and 
Blossoms On 
One Plant At 
One Time 
(Actual photo of plant 
with leaves removed). 


Many plants show still 
more berries than this, - 
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Berries Until Xmas Time Oh Boy! Strawberry 


Grown by Gentlemen: “Still picking Keith’s Shortcake 
“The . Super-Mastodons Oct.29. Would all Spring, Summer and Fall—*“‘in 
MAS | ODON have berries until Xmas if the season and out of season”—made 
Strawberry frost would hold with oodles of rich, firm 
° ° 99 off. juicy berries from 
Strawberries Twins —Louis Johnson, Keith’s Super-Masto- 
“Bud” Graseflat, Pa. don Strawberry 





. Plants, 


—Are The Largest Of Any Known Ever- 
bearers. 

-Bear big berries until the end of season. 
-Bear until freezing weather. 

—Are equally good for hill or matted row 
culture. 

a ye ship well, sell well. 
—Bring as high as $6.00 per crate on the 
mealies (16 qts. to the Sedan) PRICES witnio ea , = 


—Are real moneymakers—one acre of Beyond 3rd Zone Add 100 per 100 planta 
lor each additional sone. 


these plants paying as well as200r30 =. Ready-Made Strawberry Gardens 









acres of corn. Corton Me, Ss 25 Soa Fe 2, Sager 
aol . ws . 3990S Mast n nts, 5 yards o u aper 
Keith s Plants Are Vitalized and 2 lbs of Fertilizer $2.00 (Postpaid). ORDER 







; No Special Care or Soil Required Garden No. 2: 50 Grade No. rt Super- HERE 
3y “vitalized”’ we mean that these plants have Mastodon nts, 11 yardsof Mu aper = 
extra vitality or vigor forced right into them by and 3 Ibs. of Fertilizer $3.35 (Postpaid). eet SHORTCAKE cou PON 


special processes. They take right hold andstart Garden No.3: (Family Garden) 100 Grade 
to work in all parts of the world wherever gar- No. 1 Super-Mastodon Plants, 23 yards 





(We callthis ashortcake coupon as areminder that with Keith's Super- 








den crops can be grown. We ship live plants 6f Mulch Paper and 5 Ibs. of Fertilizer odons you can have delicious shortcakes until snow flies.) 
thousands of miles—to South America, Europe $5.45 (Postpaid). KEITH BROS. NURSERY, Box 23, Sawyer, Mich | 
and Asia and the plants live and soon thrive and PRICES FOR PLANTS ONLY P - 54 . 4 . 
bear abundantly after setting out. Ee Mastod — - aed ~ tay ty my eee. ard Zone 3 pa y pata yy peetrarD | 

Free Catalog On Small Fruits » fink os Baty tl J Ready-Made | Super-Mastodon Plants | Red Geld Plants J 
We grow other standard varieties of strawberries Plants  GradeNo.1 | Grade No.1-A| June Variety Strawberry | ~Grade No. 1 | Spec. Grade No.1-A Popular New 
—Red Gold (new Spring variety), Premier, Gib- — _— : : — | Garden — June Variety | 
son, Dunlap and Pearl; also Small Fruits of all __25 | 2 -* 2 ae Garden No...... No. Plants .. + aciek OR COR iow ses 
kinds—raspberries, etc.; also shrubs and bulbs. 50 2.35 2.75 | 3.00 | Amt. Se Ant. Se Amt. Se hat. Se | 
——— free (check coupon). be pis any joo | 3.75.| 4 50 | 5.00 Amt. Sent... .. mt. Sent. . _Amt. Sent .. «| Amt. Sent... ..... 

2 . A . tare, 200 | 3.75 | 4.50 | 5.00 , 7 
a you desire on Sma é ruit ulture. 200° 6.50 ~__ 8.00 9.25 | Mert here rex Name...... see e ee eseeresesecesees tee | 
KEITH BROS. NURSERY “900 (9.25-|a1.50—|~is.50— = sul eie "pep oy, a 
“The Strawberry Twins”’ 400 | _ 1.50 Mastodon”. Free T. 
eae = 7 ark here if wa: ee ee ee eee Pe chenkian 

Box 23 Sawyer, Michigan 500 12.00 15. iS 21 a = Lh fn, emmy ow qu anp ame _ 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


Reg. U S. Pat. Of. 


Cracks around a built-in tub, water 
slopping through. Seal up the cracks 
with Plastic Wood, or Plastic Wood 
White Waterproof Tile Cement. It’s 
an inexpensive, practical household 
repair product that often saves many 
dollars and anyone can use. Plastic 
Wood hardens to natural color wood, 
the Tile Cement to a flat white. Both 
are waterproof and greaseproof. Both 
hold permanently fast to tile, porce- 
lain, wood, mare | plaster. 


And if Plastic Wood, or the Tile 
Cement, hardens too rapidly, or if you 
need to thin it, use Plastic Wood 









Solvent. In 25 and 50 cent cans. 
Handles yp Hardens 
Like io~ into 
Putty I W 90D Wood 


BS hom arama, 
Tube 25c.— 4 Ib. can 35c.—1 Ib. can $1.00 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
122 Bolivar St. nton, Mass. 



































ly 
gardeners. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, rare and 
common, that will thrive under least ex- 
perienced care. Profusely illustrated in 
natural colors. Read soeasily selection is 

leasant recreation rather than a confus- 

ng task, Everyitem carefully selected for 

uality, hardiness and yield by a group of 
Ksncrican's foremost seedsmen. Inferior 
varieties find no place in this book. Only 
kinds you can depend upon, 

You'll be interested in our new Bright 
pink Ruffled Petunia; Hardy Double Car- 
nations in five colors; a new fragrant Sweet 
Pea; New Asters; New Zinnias; New Vege- 
tables, We’ve printed the sort of seed book 
roe ya wanted. Send for it to-day. 

’s 


HART & VICK, Seeds 


90 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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ROSES - ROSES - ROSES 


6 2 year Roses Post Paid, $1.69 
1 Frau Karl Druski, white 
1 Red Radiance, red - + - 1 Paul Neyron, pink 
1 Pink Radiance, pink - + - 1 Lady Hillington, yellow 
1 Gruss En Teplitz, red 
Well Branched; Blooming Size; Catalog Free 


The Krider Nurseries, Inc., Middlebury, Ind. 





How, When, Where 
to Plant Roses 
[Continued from page 20] 


feet down, yet rose roots seldom 
wander deeper than 12 inches, and 
whatever fertilizer is put at the bot- 
tom of a deep trench is too far away 
to be useful to the roses. No rule can 
be made. It is entirely a matter of 
judgment and local conditions. Drain- 
age is very important, and should the 
subsoil be hardpan, impervious to 
water, it will have to be removed to 
a certain depth and artificial drainage 
provided. 

Roses like water, but it must not 
remain too long around the roots. 
This necessity for drainage can 
easily be ascertained as follows: Dig 
a hole a few inches deep, fill it with 
water; if the water drains quickly and 
the soil in the hole is not sticky the 
next day, the natural drainage is suf- 
ficient, but if the water remains a 
long time and the soil is muddy the 
next day, artificial drainage is needed. 
Dig the bed to about 24 inches, fill 6 
inches of the bottom with coarse 
cinders, put a layer of long-grass sod 
upside down to prevent the soil from 
clogging the interstices between the 
cinders. 

All animal manures are good for 
roses. Cow manure is generally ree- 
ommended because of its coolness and 
its binding effect on light soils, but 
horse manure, if thoroly rotted, is 
good, provided wood shavings were 
not used as bedding material. Poul- 
try manures are good if used sparing- 
ly and as top dressing so that wr | wl 
not come in direct contact with the 
roots. 


ARN or stable manure, as gener- 

ally received by city folks, has lost 
some of its fertilizing value but is 
humus, which is a most important 
factor in soil fertility. A soil may 
have all chemicals and minerals re- 
quired for fertility, but if it lacks 
humus it is sterile. Humus is neces- 
sary to the bacteria, which transform 
other materials into a form easily 
assimilable by the plant. Bonemeal 
and basic slag are good fertilizers to 
.se besides manure, and as they are 
very slow-acting, it is better to apply 
them in the autumn, about one hand- 
ful to each plant, worked in the soil, 
or more liberally when the beds are 
being made. 

How to Make a Rose Bed. Use a 
regular spade with a 9-inch blade. 
First remove one layer and pile it to 
one side of the bed; then remove the 
second layer and pile it on the oppo- 
site side of the bed if it is a good 
grade of clay; if it is not, it will have 
to be carted away and garden soil 
brought in. Fork or break the sub- 
soil. Put in the top layer of soil, mix- 
ing it with the manure as you go and 
tramping over it to settle the soil. 
Now put in half of the soil taken from 
the bottom of the trench, add manure 
and bonemeal, 2 to 3 pounds a square 
yard, and fork to an even mixture; 
next tramp again and fill the trench 
with the remnant of the bottom soil 
to the level of surrounding ground. 
When it settles the bed will be about 
two inches lower, thus allowing a de- 
pression for watering and mulching. 

Climate. While the most inimical 
soil can be amended to grow good 
roses, climate cannot be changed. 
Hybrid Tea roses can be grown al- 
most anywhere, but their survival 











I'll Give You this 
SPRING GARDEN BOOK 
FREE 


Homeowners, Truck Gardeners, Flower 
Fanciers, Farmers, Fruit Growers, and 
all lovers of fine trees and plants will 
find hours of pleasure and profit in 
my new 


FREE spring GARDEN BOOK 


Send for this unusual book today! 
It’s crammed from cover to cover 
with valuable information about the 
planting and care of all varieties of 
fruit, shade and ornamental trees, 
vegetables, berries, plants and flow- 
ers. Describes many new and valu- 
able species I have Contam in my 40 
yea perience in the Nursery pi 
Seed business. The FREE 1930 
SPRING GARDEN BOOK 
contains many practical su 
tions for the diversification 
farm crops, landscaping, and 
arrangement. Pio- 














tures and describes legumes, 
grains, and vegetables for 








— SO for $1.00, 100 for $L75, 
20 varieties—al!l different colors, rich tints: 











and Shrubs 
/This valuable 184-page book 
tel's how and when to plant. 














LLINOIS 
All Wall Decorations 
Decorative 
Moore 


Push-Pins 


“To Fasten Up Things” 
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STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR‘, 
ad, Pag, | 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. 4 f 


STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn, Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. 
3202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 


GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL OFFER pauaust,25¢ 


Mailed Postpaid. Free Illustrated Catalog of many varieties 
GLADTIME GARDENS “MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 
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over winter, north of Philadelphia 
latitude, and in the prairie states, 
depends upon certain winter protec- 
tion—simple and easy as we shall see 
later. But in those sections Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Hybrid Rugosas, also 
Polvanthas, are fully hardy and 
should make a large part of the 
planting. 

Locations and Exposures. Roses are 
primarily sun-loving plants, but they 
seem to do best when they are shaded 
part of the day. The ideal location is 
where the plants will be shaded until 
about 11 a. m. so that the flowers 
remain longer in the bud stage and 
the colorings are not as quickly 
faded by the sun. If possible, roses 
should be sheltered from the western 
and northern winds. 

Trees at a certain distance form a 
beautiful frame for the rose garden, 
but roses will not like them too close, 
and the spread of the limbs mark 
about the limit. Inside of the area 
roses would be more or less robbed 
of their food, altho climbing sorts 
thrive against the trunk of a high- 
branched tree. 

Time to Plant. The time to plant 
roses. is either in spring or autumn. 
Except in the extreme northern 
states and windswept plains, where 
planting had better be delayed until 
spring, fall-planting with adequate 
winter protection is also advisable. 
When plants are taken out of the 
ground at the nursery, they suffer a 
severe shock and a certain loss of 
vitality while they are out of the 
ground. If planted at once, they re- 
cover promptly, and root action soon 
starts and seldom stops except during 
extreme cold, when the ground is 
frozen to a considerable depth. This 
action starts again in the early spring 
long before the tops show any sign of 
activity. Roses to be planted in the 
spring should be purchased as early as 
a and, until planting time, 
yuried horizontally in a well-drained 
trench and with the soil heaped 6 to 8 
inches deep on top to shed water. At 
the first opportunity, as early as pos- 
sible, in late winter or spring, they 
should be planted where they are to 
grow. 

To protect roses planted during 
winter, hill the soil around them 
about 8 or 10 inches high and, if pos- 
sible, fill the hollows with manure, 
wreferably fresh barn litter, sprin- 

ling it with gypsum (land plaster), 
which will conserve its fertilizing 
value; the coarse part of the manure 
is removed in the spring and the rest 
turned under. By the time the weath- 
er is settled in the spring, the plants 
have partly recovered and their roots, 
or ‘pumping machinery,’ are in work- 
ing condition, ready to sustain them. 
Spring-planting is also very success- 





FOR FRAMING 
BEAUTIFUL reproductions 


of our flower studies, just 
as they appear on pages 38, 
39, and 40 of this issue, may 
be obtained by sending 15 
cents to cover their printing 
and mailing costs. The prints 
which we shall gladly send 
you are designed for framing 
purposes, made up, as they 
are, on enameled paper. 


Address Department K, 
| The Service Bureau, Better 


| Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
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“You Rest, Mother, 
We'll do the Dishes” 


OUSEKEEPERS who are still struggling 
with the old pump-and-carry method of 
water supply, might think “There is some- 
thing wrong with that picture.” But it really 
takes very little coaxing to get “help with the 
dishes” when there is plenty of water always 
ontap and no heavy buckets to lug. The task is 
so shortened that even the youngsters enjoy it. 


Living beyond city water mains no longer 
means doing without running water. Thous- 
ands of suburban and country homes are being 
modernized each year with the help of the 
reliable MYERS Self-Oiling Water Systems. 


A few cents worth of gasoline or electric power 
per day, gives you complete service— running 
water any time, day or night— in kitchen, bath- 
room, laundry — for lawn and garden — for 
garage, stock watering and fire protection. 


YW iE RS Walter 


Self-QOiling Systems 


Whatever your source of water supply—deep well or shallow, cistern, 
spring, stream or lake—- MYERS builds a water system to meet your 
conditions. We have been “Pump Builders Since 1870” 
— experts in home and farm water supply. MYERS 
Electric Water Systems are completely automatic in 
every way — self-starting, self-stopping, self-oiling. 
MYERS Gasoline Powered Water Systems have a 
simple gasoline motor that is easily and safely started, 
even by women and children, any time the pressure 
gets low. They are also self-stopping. 


MYERS also makes water systems for operation by hand, 
wind mill or other sources of power. Whether you re- 
quire a small plant delivering only a few gallons per 
hour, or a large one with capacity up to 10,000 gallons, 
a MYERS system will meet your needs with the greatest 
economy. The nearest MYERS dealer will be glad to 
advise with you. 


Send for name of dealer and interesting booklet 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


85 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 


Makers for over 50 years of MYERS Pumps for 
Every Purpose, Hay Tools and Door Hangers 
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’ HENDERSON’S 
SPECIAL OFFER 


1930 Seed Catalogue and 
25-Cent Rebate Slip 
—Only 10c 








Henderson's 


Invincible AIL the coupon with only 10 cents, and we will mail 
P maces we Asters you “Everything for the Garden,” Henderson’s new 
Peas seed catalogue, together with the new Henderson 25-cent 
rebate slip, which will also entitle you, without charge, to the 
Henderson specialty offer of 6 packets of our tested seeds 
with your order. 
These 6 packets are all seeds of our own introductions, and 
are among our most famous specialties—Ponderosa Tomato, 
: _ Big Boston Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip Radish;—Invincible 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer 
Sweet Peas. These, like all Henderson’s Seeds, are tested seeds. 
: For 83 years, HENDERSON’S TESTED SEEDS have 
Every Rebate Slip Counts as Cash been the standard. Year after year, our constantly improv- 
ey ee Ee ea ing methods have enabled us to maintain our supremacy 
son Rebate Slip which, returned to us, will be among American seed houses. The initial cost of your seeds 
accepted as 25 cents cash payment on any order ° . : 9  @ 
of two dollars or over. is the smallest item in your garden’s expense, and it is of ad- 
Sn ebdition sue wt tecinde with your exter, vantage to plant seeds of recognized quality from a house of 
without charge, the Henderson specialty collec- reputation and standing. 


tion of three packets of Vegetable and three 
packets of Flower seeds as described above. 


Everything for the Garden 


This is a book of 208 pages, with 16 beautiful 
color plates, 192 pages of rotogravure in various 
colors, and over a thousand illustrations direct 
from actual photographs of the results from 
Henderson’s seeds. 


It offers many special collections of vegetable 
seeds arranged so as to give a continuous sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables throughout the Sum- 
mer, and collections of flower seeds especially 
arranged for harmony of color and continuity 
of bloom. 








It is a complete garden book, and should be in 
the hands of every lover of the garden beautiful 








or bountiful—Clip the coupon now! Early Scarlet 
Turnip Radish 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street 


New York City 












PETER HENDERSON @& CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


Enclosed is 10c for Henderson’s 1930 ad- 
vertising offer of Catalogue and 25c Rebate 
Slip. 
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ful, but success depends mainly on 
the earliness of planting of dormant 
plants. If potted plants are used they 
should not be set out until maple 
trees are in leaf. Dormant roses, 
planted in the spring, should be hilled 
up as.soon as planted, to remain so 
for about three weeks or more, ac- 
cording to weather. Severe pruning 
of dormant plants is necessary in 
spring-pianting. 

Care Upon Receipt. When roses are 
received from the nursery, if the 
ground is ready, plant them at once; 
if not, leave the bundle unopened in a 
cool place until ready to plant. If a 
long time has to elapse, it is better to 
open the bundle and “heel in’ the 
plants in some place sheltered from 
wind and sun, after they have been 
“puddled”’; ‘aat is, dipped in a light 
solution of clay soil and wate- 


OW to Plant. There are a few im- 
portant rules to observe in 
planting roses, as for planting any- 
thing else, and if they are obeyed 
success is practically assured. 

Carry the plants in a bucket of 
thin mud (puddling as above de- 
scribed). The first thing to do, and 
this might best be done at the time 
the bundle is opened, is to prune the 
roots, removing those that are broken 
or bruised, shortening them all. The 
effect of this is that a callus will form 
at each cut, from which fibrous roots 
or feeders will grow and start foraging 
for food. Soil must be firm at the 
roots, but it cannot be too loose at 
the top. Roots need oxygen, but they 
cannot get it unless the top soil is 
maintained in a loose condition. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy as to how deeply roses should 
be planted, but it all simmers down 
to using judgment. Roses are top- 
feeders; therefore the roots must not 
be too deep, and they should be 
planted so that the union of graft is 
at the ground level, or barely cov- 
ered. It has often been said that 
budded plants eventually make their 
own roots, and to help this plants 
must be planted deeply. Under nor- 
mal conditions some plants may make 
their own roots, but most of them will 
not, and if they do, it is because the 
root system on which they are bud- 
ded, being planted too deeply, does 
not properly function due to lack of 
oxygen. 

Close Planting. A frequent error is 
to plant Hybrid Tea roses too far 
apart. Roses like to be planted in’ 
masses — beds — close together so 
that they will make a solid ground 
cover. The standard space is 14 
inches on all sides. Narrow beds are 
better, as the plants can be attended 
to without stepping on the soil. A 
bed 30 inches wide will accommodate 
two rows, each one 8 inches from the 
edge and 14 inches apart; a bed 44 
inches wide, three rows; 58 inches 
wide, four rows, but wider beds are 
not advised. 


(Continued next month) 


How to plant: (A) Make hole large 

enough to spread the roots; (B) work 

the soil among the roots; (C) tramp, 

then tramp again with all your 

weight. Roots can never be too firm 
:s 
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N ow! so easy 


to save your floors. 


WITH 
No-MAR FURNITURE RESTS 


Protect your floors from the havoc 
of small metal slides and unguarded 
furniture legs. 


“NOMARS"” spread the weight flat 
on the floor, and glide smoothly. 
The polished brown Atlasite base is 
neat in appearance. 


Buy the socket type where furniture 
legs are bored for caster sockets. 
The ‘‘Drive-On”’ where legs have no 
holes. 


















Four sizes 
50c to $1.00 


per set 


and- so easy 
to move your furniture 






Bassick CASTERS 


For furniture which must be moved 
easily and often buy Bassick Casters. 
Replace those old dragging, squeaking, 
floor damaging casters with smooth, 
easy rolling, quiet casters—Bassicks. 
There is a Bassick caster for every need 
in your home—Casters which will 
lighten housework and save your floors. 


Go to your nearest hardware or house furnishing dealer for Bassick 
Casters and NoMar Rests. Mail the coupon for complete information. 























THE BASSICK COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Send me descriptive literature and chart showing where and how to use Bas- 
sick Casters and NoMar Rests. 
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Toilet bowls should be 


aS WHITE AS SNOW 














Anp they can be—without the unpleasant 
work of scrubbing. The modern way is 
swift, easy and effective. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Then watch. Immediately 
the bowl is white as snow, germ-free and 
odorless. All incrustations are swept away. 
And Sani-Flush cleans and purifies the en- 
tire toilet, reaching even into the hidden 
trap which brushes fail to touch. 


Try Sani-Flush tomorrow, and spare 
yourself unnecessary hard work. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25¢; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Mero 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 





iniature plaque & 
Il vi 

small vial of Bp 
perfume for 
SEND 25c today for thi pl bi 
tion and folder illustrated in colors. This 
will give you a very complete idea as to 
just what S is—S air per- 
fumes and Sanozone exquisite and classic 
urns. They fill the room with fragrance 
of flowers, eliminating undesirable odors 
euch as the smell of cooking, ete. 
Thie 25cminiaturesample is a decorative 
little plaque suitable for dressing table, 
bureau drawers, etc., etc.,and shows you 
what the larger urns (illustrated) are like. 
Sanozone is sold by drug depart- 


ment stores everywhere. 
Send 25c¢ ye | for miniature plaque, 














emall vial our leading perfume colored or 

and folder illustrated in colors. lain, Size 

Dealers: Additional dealers wanted, #x 38, 
write for information 


SANOZONE CHEMICAL CO., 1130 Roy St., Phila. 


ano ne 
air perfumes 





MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 
mice €.F.T. Sth—Cream White Sertoqee—Lovendes Pink 
Mes, EL Uindsey—Red-Gold Porthos Vivid Red 

This collection of 6 famous exhibition Late sent post- 


paid for $1.75. grow only the t prize winning 
varieties. Tubers low priced. Catalog free. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS. Portland Rd., Saco, Me. 





A Fire Chief Looks 


at a Home 
[Continued from page 25 | 


Never buy a cleaning compound 
that will burn. A safe rule in using 
such preparations with which you 
are unacquainted is always to be sus- 
picious of them until you are 
absolutely sure of their character. 
Benzine, any cleaning fluid that is 
inflammable, should not be used 
in the home at all. If you simply 
must use it within your home, or 
think you do, keep it at least 15 
feet from a flame and have all the 
windows in the room open while you 
are using it. 

If you use gasoline to clean the 
floors of your home, or use oil or wax 
upon floors or furniture, use only 
small quantities of it at a time, leav- 
ing no free fluid on the rubbed sur- 
face. Be careful, too, not to get too 
close to a fire while working with oils. 
Above all, burn, do not lay away, all 
cloths which you have used to apply 
these oils. Fires from spontaneous 
eombustion—fires that start them- 
selves—cost our country more than 
twenty million dollars every year. 


O INTO your attic, your base- 

ment,and open the closets in your 
home. Do you find there worn-out 
clothing, old furniture, piles of maga- 
zines and newspapers, perhaps rags 
that you think some day you will use 
for dust cloths? All this is rubbish— 
a menace of the worst kind, because 
among such bits of odds and ends is 
where spontaneous combustion—a 
dread thing because it goes on so 
silently, starting a flame which, sud- 
denly,- is so swiftly devastating— 
occurs. If we do not clean out all rub- 
bish of this kind and not permit it to 
accumulate, it may suddenly start to 
burn all by itself, perhaps in the 
middle of the night. 

Another rubbish of a kind is that 
to be found in the yards of many 
homes. Autumn leaves should not be 
left in mounds, even tho they are not 
near the house or the garage, for they 
often take fire and fly about; yes, 
even on windless days. It is safer 
never to burn leaves; instead, bury 
them in the ground, where they will 
enrich the soil. 

Rubbish, besides being a fire men- 
ace, is frequently a source of disease. 
From every point of view, accumula- 
tions of dirt and rubbish are wasteful, 
unsightly, dangerous, and tend to 
lower the moral standards of home 
owners who tolerate them. 

Figures prove that fire loss from 
electricity is fifth in the list of known 
causes. Many, many fires are a result 
of defective wiring, bad insulation, 
and poor switches. Such things as 
these, of course, are usually the fault 
of the electrician who wires your 
home, and surely then, a home builder 
should employ only the most careful 
and reliable company to do his wir- 
ing. If, in building his home, he em- 
ploys an architect, all the better, for 
the architect, because it is his business 
to know correct and good wiring, will 
be a double check in seeing that his 
home is safely wired. 

Carelessness in wiring is not the 
only cause of fires from electricity, 
however. Thousands of fires in the 
homes of the people and great loss 
of life are caused every year by over- 
heating of electric irovs, curling 
irons, and similar devices. The only 
safe rule in using any kind of electric 











YOUR LAST CHANCE 


TO PLANT 


OREGON ROSES 


For Summer Blooms 


Only a short time left to 
plant beautiful Oregon 
roses for blooms this sum- 
mer. Send your order in 
now for healthy, two-year- 
old, field grown stock. 


Only $5.00 


for this beautiful assortment 
of six of the finest Oregon 
grown roses. 
British Queen, large, pure 
white flowers, very fragrant 
Miss Lolita Armour, chrome 
yellow, shading to coppery 
orange 
Sunburst, a fine yellow, suf- 
fused with orange. 
Maman Cochet, deep rosy 
pink, shaded silvery rose 
Imperial Potentate, rosy car- 
mine. 
Chateau des Clos Vougeot, 
deep velvety crimson, shaded with blackish maroon 

These six roses sent postpaid to any $5.00 

eddress in the United States .. only 
Plants are all budded on disbudded Manetta stock and are raised in Port- 
land —famed throughout the world ag the “Rose City.” 
Send today for your free copy of “Oregon Roses”—also for our general 
seed and flower catalog 





Portland Seed Co. 74's: 
East First and Alder Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 









Gently turns in the, 
breeze — drying entire 
BEAUTIFY 30232 52009, ,8, sot 
lessly clean. Stand in one 
YOUR YARD bis hing "up entice 
wash. Folds like an um- 
brella tostore away. 135 ft. finest line. Turns in 
only 15 ft. of space. Does away with unsightly 
clothes poles. Illustrated folder B- 130 FREE, 
Clay Equipment Corporation 
Cedar Fails - - - - - - 








BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health and 
~= feathers. "Tis the great secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat 
them. All about Parrots. Mailed for 25c 
or book and Manna for 35c. 


PHILA BIRD FOOD CoO. 
400 N. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our 1930 Catalog is Free 
Send for it Today 


Do you love a fine flower or vegetable 
garden— beautiful shrubbery—pretty ever- 
greens? Our new catalog, just off the press, 
will tell you how to have the best—at the 
lowest prices. We specialize in fine ever- 

ns of all kinds, ornamental and flower- 
ing shrubs, roses, rcaien. garden and 
agricultural seeds. We have everything that 
you may want to grow either for pleasure or 
profit. Write for the catalog NOW. 


THE KALLAY BROS. CO., Dept. A. 
Nurserymen, Florists and Seedsmen 
Painesville ~ - - - - - Ohio 











GLADIOLUS 1,000, . Large 2c. Medium ic each 
Order as many as you wish 

Baby Bulbs, 200, $1.00. Bulblets, 250, 25c: 1200, $1.00. 
Most wonderful collection ever brought together. Many 
Kunderd, Diener, Austin, Biil, Coleman varieties. Many 
ruffied; all colors of the rainbow. Send for prices named 
varieties and Perennials, Delphiniums, 15c; Jap Lanterns, 
10c; Phlox, 15c; Iris, 5c; Blazing Star, 15c. 10 packages 
Flower seeds, 50c. 

F. H. PALMITER & SON, - - Janesville, Wisconsin 
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apparatus in a home is never, when 
you are not using it, leave it with the 
current turned on. Neither should 
you depend on the various safety 
devices which some of them have, 
for sometimes they work, sometimes 
they do not. If you leave an iron, 
even to answer the telephone, to leave 
it even for a minute, pull the cord 
from the socket; then you are sure. 

Great heat, too, is generated by 
incandescent lamps, and if this heat 
is confined, fire is sure to result. It is 
decidedly unsafe, therefore, to use 

per or other inflammable shades on 
amps unless they are protected by 
asbestos or metal. 

If a fire should start in your home, 
first of all, keep your head. You 
must act quickly, of course, but ex- 
citement may make you do exactly 
what you should not. You say it is 
not easy to do that? Oh, yes it is, if 
you will study out now, in advance, 
while there is no fire, what you should 
do in such a case. If you will do this, 
you will not have to stop and think 
what you should do when you are 
suddenly confronted with fire. Now 
let us see what you should do: 

Fires, usually, in the beginning, are 
small; therefore, the time to put them 
out is at once, before they have had 
a chance to spread. The way to do 
this is by using an extinguisher, if 
there is one hung handily in your 
home, and there should be. All homes 
should be equipped with several of 
the many good ones, placed at con- 
venient points, within plain sight and 
easy reach, and every member of the 
family should be taught how to use 
them. 

Remember, in using an extin- 
guisher or water, that the fire should 
be attacked at its base—where the 
flames start. It is the burning mate- 
rial, not the flames themselves, which 
should be drenched, or smothered, 
which can be done sometimes with 
a coat if the blaze is small. 

If a fire starts outside of the house, 
in the roof or exterior walls, or in 
some outbuilding, use a garden hose. 
If the house next door is on fire and 
vour own is not, and there is danger 
rom sparks, keep the roof of your 
home, if it is of wood, wet by using 
the hose. 


IRE in your clothing or someone 
else’s is pantioulasly dangerous 
and calls for quick action, but a calm 
uickness—remember that. Tear off 
the burning clothing, if possible, or 
smother it by wrapping about the 
body any woolen cloth within reach. 
Never try to smother a fire with a 
cotton cloth, for cotton will burn. 
Running is the worst thing that could 
possibly be done, since it fans the 
flames. One effective way of smoth- 
ering is to throw to the floor any per- 
son whose clothing is on fire and cover 
him with a rug or other woolen ma- 
terial, throwing it downward toward 
the feet in order to keep the flames 
from the face. 

If a fire has not been extinguished 
at the start, it cannot be put out 
easily, and therefore you should call 
the fire department without delay. 
If you live in a large city, know where 
the nearest fire-alarm box is, and 
learn, before another day has passed, 
exactly how to use it, for there may 
not be time to stop and read direc- 
tions when a fire comes. 

It is best to wait at the box in 
order to direct the firemen where to 
go. However, if you wish to send an 
alarm by telephone, if it would be 
bye? than to go to the alarm box, 
then call the operator and say merely, 
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How delightful to step from your bed into 
the velvety comfort of a cushioned rug... 
soft, yielding, springy! Until you know the 
joy of Ozite-cushioned rugs and carpets, you 
can’t imagine the difference. Ozite makes any 
floor covering soft, restful, and resilient... at 
the same time, cushioning the rug from wear, 
so it will last two or three times as long! Ozite ¥ 
is a thin hair mattress, compact and moth- : 
proof. It actually saves its own low cost. Ask 
for Ozite at any store selling floor coverings. 
GUARANTEE 
Ozite must satisfy you absolutely, or your money 


will be refunded. Try it in yourown home. We have 
yet to find anyone who is not delighted with Ozite. 


Rug Cushion 


PAT. SEPT. 9, 1924 
(American Hair & Felt Co., Mfrs.) 



















































CAMPBELL’S 


ELECTRIC 
FIRELESS COOKER 
RANGE 


Try the KITCHEN QUEEN 
FREE for 30 Days 


Let me place this beautiful electric range in id home 
for 30 days on approval. No money down—lI will even 
pay the freight charges so you can know how you 
may enjoy clean, safe, convenient electric cooking 
at amazingly low cost. 


Cooks as Fast as Gas 

Quick heating hot plates. Saves time, saves electricity, 
cooks food better, oven control, no watching. You will 
be surprised at the wonderful new features in my new 
Fireless Cooker Kitchen Queen Range. Fireless cooker 
control—automatic. Current throws off when the cook- 
ing heat is reached, the rest of the cooking being done 
by retained heat. By far the best electric range we 
have ever built in 20 years’ experience. 


Factory Price—Easy Terms 
Write and let me quote you my new introductory 
price —direct-to-you-from-factory. Save money in 
buying—save money in using and enjoy the best 
electric range made. 


Big New Catalog Now Ready 
—Write for Copy 


Send a postal for our new big book showing this and 
several other styles of Campbell Electric Ranges— 
all at factory-to-you prices. Any range sent upon 
approval—no money down. All on 30 days’ free trial 
—write today. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
807 Union Avenue - Alliance, Ohio 











Water- Lilies 
Aquatic Plants 
Fancy Fish 


Just published--a superb catalogue 
featuring a selected list of Water-lilies, 
Aquatic Plants, and Fancy Fish for garden 
pools and tub culture. Many illustrations 
in natural colors, including six pictures of 
Fancy Fish. Accurate descriptions of va- 
rieties; complete cultural directions for 
Water-lilies and Water-plants, with instruc- 
tions for caring for fish. Simple plans for 
pool-building in the garden, and preparing 
tubs for garden, porch, or roof-garden. 


Write today for a copy of this splendid catalogue 
— reer Fisheries 
BUILDING Frederick, Md. 

















SEEDS 2Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my New Early June As- 
ters. Largest, earlicst and best. Continuous bloomers. 
F 1 0 I will send 5 liberal packages. 
or Cc white, pink, lavender, crim- > 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. fi 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay f 
postage and packing and receive af 
the new varieties of asters 
and my bargain Seed Book 
Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept. 69, Rockford, Illinois 














“I wish to report a fire.””’ The oper- 
ator will connect you at once with 
the fire department. All you need to 
do is to give the address of the fire. 

As soon as you discover that there 
is a fire in your home, go to the door 
of your room and, if it is closed, put 
your foot behind it and then open it 
cautiously, just enough so that you 
can see out. Don’t throw the door 
wide open, because if the fire has 
been burning for some time, there 
will be such a draft that you may not 
be able to get the door shut again, 
and in that case the fire will rush in 
and set everything in the room on 
fire, including yourself. If you find 
that there is a strong pressure against 
the door and that the fire is close, 
shut it and coolly consider what to do. 
It will be several minutes before that 
door will burn thru, and in that time 
you can make a sheet into a rope and 
slide to the ground with it, or you 
can throw the mattresses and pillows 
out of the window so that if you have 
to jump you will have something soft 
to fall on. Do not jump until it is 
absolutely necessary. 


Remember to close the door be- 
hind you when you are leaving a 
burning room, because that will check 
the spread of the fire. 


The best way to get thru a hallway 
or house that is thickly filled with 
smoke is to tie a wet towel over your 
mouth and nose and crawl along on 
your hands and knees, for the smoke 
is thinnest near the floor. 


Always remember not to get ex- 
cited. Coolness, quiet seal and 
knowledge of what to do are the 
valuable possessions in a fire emer- 
gency. 


She Was Too 
Dazed to Answer 


[ Continued from page 21] 


his neighbor entering his garden gate 
apparently very much disturbed. She 
lost no time in beating about the 
bush. 

“Mr. Burwell, I’ve just overheard 
a remark to the effect that my garden 
is a hopeless hodgepodge, and I want 
you to come straight over and tell me 
what is wrong!” Mrs. Durham’s 
trembling voice revealed her agita- 
tion. 

“Well, that is disconcerting, to say 
the least,” he responded. ‘‘Won’t you 
sit down for a few minutes and we'll 
talk things over. I’ve been so ab- 
sorbed in my own work that I have 
never visited your garden, so I’m not 
sure whether I can help you or not.” 

He led her to a rustic seat in the 
shade of an apple tree and continued: 
“Of course you know the art of gar- 
dening finely is not learned in a day, 
but there are certain principles that 
apply to all. Generally speaking, a 
garden is a place in which to relax, 
and a background of shrubs and vines 
is almost essential. The shrubs not 
only serve as clothing to bare walls 
and fences, but the cool green accen- 
tuates the vivid colors of the flowers. 
Then it is a bad thing to cut up a 
lawn into too many beds, and they 
should never be of intricate or fan- 
tastic design. The simpler the lines 
the better. I think the next impor- 
tant thing is to have your flowers in 
masses, not divided up into little 
patches. Of course, to get a real 
effect in a garden, one must know 
something of color harmony.” 
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Weeds, Mulches, Cultivates 
Faster than 10 Men Hoeing! 
Raise a pea guots n in less time with less 
work! EASY Garden Raiser keeps soil in 
wonderful condition. Releases precious growth- 
elements in the soil. Plants grow better, faster. 
Makes gardening just FUN. A child can guide It. 
Works as fast as you care to walk. And it does a 
remarkable job. 8 revolving steel blades crumble 
and mix the top crust, grinding it against sharp. 
double-edged (new exclusive feature) underground 
fe. Turns caked ground into asmooth mellow 
mulch of productive soil. Fills moisture- 
robbing earth cracks. Cuts weeds through 
the roots to wither and die. For deeper 
cultivation, invert and use the 3 adjust- 
able steels shovels, specially crowned for 
easy penetration and perfect scouring. 
Works close to plants. Guards protect 
large leaves. Rust-proot steel frame. 


f back if you are not de- 

Guaranteed! ae New . low delivere d 
rices. Soon repays cost. Choice of sizes. Send for 
FREE gardening book. Photos. Send name N-O-W! 


EASY MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 222 Lincoln, Neb. 














Glorious Prise-winning Super-Dahlias that will fill your 

with joy an nd wonder. Equally good in “eo garden or on the 
exhibition table. “oe t leaders at special prices for 
Better Homes and Gardens r 


on ; $2.00 — ad $2.80 
™: ec . oO; a - 
Ornntee m4 ry and or — 





Rose pink - - += 41.50 Orange yellow - - 1.00 
JERSEY BEACON JERSEY EMPEROR 
Chinese scarlet - + 1.25 Deep red - - - + .7 


Total List Value 9.00 
The above six beauties (one of each) for $5.00 


Our Dshblias, in seven consecutive years — Grand Medal of the 
N. J. Dahlia Soc.; five consecutive years Gold Medal New York, 
greatest show in America. Hund of other awards. 


Our new illustrated catalogue ama on request. 


The FASHER Doha On 
The most successf 14 - reer SS America 
Sanhican Gardens Trenton, N. J. 














WARNING TO MOTORISTS 


Failure to protect the finish and metal work on 
your car against the destructive effects of Rain, 
Snow, Sun and Wind in winter means a heavy loss 
to the owner. By using “‘WEATHERGUARD” 
on any finish you can preserve new finishes for the 
life of the car, and make old finishes look like new, 
with beautiful lustrous polish. Complete outfit con- 
sisting of 14 pound can of ““WEATHERGUARD” 
with 4 pound can of “NICKELINE” highest 
grade nickel and chromium polish, with six yards of 
polishing cloth, 36 in. wide, postpaid $1.00 

Fully or yy or money returned. Send check 
or a | order 

FECT ‘PRODUCTS LABORATORY 

R. D TTA. Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
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Cuticura 
Talecum 


» The newest member of the Cuticura family 
: for the newest member of your family 


, The Ideal Baby Powder 25c. 
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Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Apple - Pear - Plum - Peach - Cherry 
Make Your 
Grounds Beautiful 
with our fine ROSES VINES and SHRUBS 


Ask for Catalog 
Van Dusen Nurseries, Box F., Geneva, N. Y. 




















250 GLADIOLUS 25c¢ 


1250 for $1.00, postpaid; bulblets. Dozens of best varieties 
in mixture; wide range of colors. Our 19th Annual Bargain 
Book of Guaranteed Nursery Stock and Bulbs included with 
each order or sent FREE on request. 


J.N. ROKELY & SON, Box 20, Bridgman, Mich. 
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As he talked, Mrs. Durham’s heart 
became like lead. She felt like a guilty 
criminal. In her anxiety to produce 
flowers, she realized now she had 
never paused to plan the garden as a 
whole but had eagerly accepted any- 
thing and everything her friends of- 
fe her. When she needed more 
room she just had another bed cut in 
the lawn, and to provide a little 
variety, she had taken pains to intro- 
duce as many designs as possible. 
Plots shaped like stars, crescents, and 
diamonds had figured largely in her 
scheme. A fresh tide of crimson swept 
over her face as she sensed her predic- 
ament. However, she realized noth- 
ing but the truth would suffice. 

“Well, Mr. Burwell,”’ she said, “T 
see now I’ve been a fool. Gardening 
is a bigger game than I imagined. I’ve 
made almost every mistake you have 
mentioned and a heap more. My 
only plea is that I’ve been so inter- 
ested in raising blooms | never both- 
ered about their setting. But if I put 
my mind to a thing I can learn. I’m 
beginning to think the lady from Bos- 
ton knew what she was talking about. 
I suppose you wouldn’t care to give 
me a few lessons in garden planning, 
would you?” she added humbly. 

Mr. Burwell’s face broke into a 
smile. “‘How would it be if we go and 
have a look at the garden? Perhaps 
things aren’t as bad as you imagine.” 

‘Indeed, since I’ve been sitting 
here looking at your garden I wonder 
I ever had the face to think I had 
created one,’”’ answered Mrs. Dur- 
ham with a rueful smile. ‘However, 
let’s get the worst over!” 

Together they walked down the 
street and entered the Durham gar- 
den. 

A quick glance proved to Mr. Bur- 
well that it was quite as bad as she 
had prophesied. From an artistic 
standpoint it was exactly what the 
Boston lady had intimated, but there 
was no denying the fact that Mrs. 
Durham had the knack of producing 
bloom. Nasturtiums, sweet-william, 
Lychnis, stocks, marigolds, gerani- 
ums, petunias, gaillardia—all the 
hosts of summer flowers rioted in a 
conglomerate mass of color. But, 
certainly, there were possibilities! 

Mrs. Durham stood silently at his 
side. How crude the diamonds and 
crescents looked now! And in spite 
of the wealth of color the garden was 
a jumble. 

“Your garden reminds me of a 
symphony orchestra—everything is 
in tune. I’m afraid mine is like noisy 
jazz music. But tell me, am I too old 
to learn the art?” 


R. BURWELL stroked his chin 

musingly, while his eye ranged 
over the display. Waving his com- 
panion into a neighboring chair, he 
seated himself and lit his, pipe. 

“It will certainly take a bit of do- 
ing,”’ he ruminated aloud. ‘The plan 
is all wrong, the ground too much 
broken up, no shrubbery or vines, 
naked fences and buildings—makes 
me feel ashamed for them. ...”’ Then, 
turning to his companion, he went on: 
“But I do take off my hat to you for 
the size of your blooms. This must be 
wonderful soil!’ 

_ Mrs. Durham flushed again, this 
time with pleasure. If she could just 
learn what not to do! 

_ But her companion was still talk- 
ing. “I'll tell you what I'll do. I’ve 
a lot of books on gardening which I’ll 
lend to you. Visit every garden you 
can and learn to size them up. Pick 
out the good points and see where the 
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Style Booka 
y, Family Outfitter 


FREE 


The Chicago Mail Order Company has been saving 
money for its millions of customers for more than 
41 years. During all this time, we have specialized in 
Style ....style in dresses, hats, coats and shoes for 
women .... style in clothing and wearing apparel 
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for nearly 16,000,000 men, women and children. 

F-119C4462 To help you dress better for much less money.... 

2-Piece Ensemble to offer you finer style and better quality at lowest 

The New prices.... has been the aim of the Chicago Mail 
eee Cone Order Company for nearly 
Coat. half a century. That we are 
Coat of All Wool America’s fastest growing 


Dress of Printed Rayon 
Flat Crepe. Color: Tan. 


Women’s sizes: 34to 40 bust. 
Misses’ size8: 14 to 20 years. 


A Book of 


3700 Bargains 


You will find inthe Chicago Mail Order Co. 
catalog the very best and most practical 
styles... hats, coats, dresses, shoes, underwear, 
undergarments, yard goods and jewelry for 
the entire family... and at prices so low you 
will wonder why you have not taken advan- 
tage of the Chicago Mail Order Co’s Money- 
Saving service before this. Send for this free 
300-page book. See the marvelous bargains, 
beautifully illustrated in rotogravure and actual 
colors. Not only will the catalog save you money, 
but once you have looked through it, you will be 
convinced that it offers 


exclusive mail order style 
house is in itself 
sufficient proof 
that we have suc- 
ceeded. Nothrifty ', 
woman who is inter- 
ested in saving mon- 
ey on everything she 
buys for the family 
should purchase a 
single thing this 
spring or summer 
until she consults 
the Chicago Mail 
Order Company 
catalog. 


$979 | 


F-119B6608 


















4 All Silk Flat Crepe. a 
The World s Best Styles "The modi sfis'vo 
at the World’s Lowest Prices! \ .jihosss. oad 
—<g Chicago Mail Order styles = — agen 20 

offer you the very cream of the Japanese Red, years. 


very latest Paris and American French Beige 


fashions. Our “Stylequeen” all with Peach 
hats, coats and dresses are de- trimming. 


signed by Paul Carét and lead- 
ing Paris aw —_ allare ; 
approved by Ella Van Hueson 

lm (Miss Universe), Germaine Or Send 
Laborde (Miss France), and 
Ma other world-famed beauties , 
a noted for their style. You will You'll Be 
iW never know how really fascina- 

y ting this money-saving style book 
is until you send for your own copy. 


Send coupon or Postal for Free Catalog. 


PAY POSTAGE TD t. F-119 Chi Mail Order Co., Chi 
° ept. F- icago Mai er Co., cago 
on Eve y hing, Eve ) here Send me absolutely FREE your big 300-page Money Saving 
No matter where you live or what you order Style Book and Family Outfitter for Spring and Summer 1930, 
from our catalog, the price includes cost of i showing the newest fashions and everything to wear for all 
shipping. You pay no postage. We shi the family—at lowest prices. 
most orders the very day received—the bal- 
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ance in 24 hours, Our Money-Back Guar- PRINT | 
antee is your assurance of absolute and com- ETE A eee aE Leet 
plete satisfaction. Our goods and our serv- 

ice must please you or we refund your money PRINT 

instantly. Mail the coupon or postal now for 0 ee 7 
our spring and summer catalog. See how | | 
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5 Star Fosse Wovelties 
-- and old favorites! 


Yes!—you will enjoy reading about the new Star 
Roses . . . coiorful . . . different . . . distinct 
novelties. Admirably fitted for garden planting. 
You will delight in having these guaranteed 
novelties—‘‘Stars”’ in every sense of the word. 

And to further help you in 
selecting the best roses this year, 
we offer our “Star Guide to 
Good Roses,”? quite the most 
helpful catalog in all our 33 
P years. This book vividly word 
pictures over 200 varieties of our 
field-grown Star Roses, of which 
46 are shown in their natural 
colors. 

You avoid all experimenting if you plant 
Star Roses. No Star Rose is offered until it 
proves itself in our extensive test gardens. More 
than that, every Star Rose is guaranteed to 
bloom. In addition it bears our trademark—a 
celluloid star-tag that permanently tellsits name. 

The *“*Guide”’ is FREE. Send coupon today. 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 
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The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 


Please send “‘Star Guide to Good Roses.” 
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15 GARDEN PLANS 
and Color Schemes It AMEE, 


Just pay bE often gourst. Nothiet 
ust what you have 
like them ever bef: offered. 





Given FREE to all who send for our — 


Special Offer! 


DAHLIAS from SEED 


Dahblias, one most glorious!: flowers, can 
beprert fron somerggencs acres 
aie caeirraa ca Wie Mast | be 
H. W. BUCKBEE £°¢' ROCKFORD 

moourene manure 


Farm No. G-4 











|. Oe Boy. Wn mB RED GLOBE 


Our Faribault Strain is the result of years 
of 
of gutcctivn preceding. A portent aby 
. A tC. market. 
¢ ounce 25c; 1-4 Ib. 75c; 1 ib. $2.50. 
whe 250 order f: we include a 
FREE }*: Se packet ot of Nw-Lite P Plant Pood to 
vos LE house planta, Send today, 
Also ask for our FREE 1930 Seed Book 
—everything for the garden and farm. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
$29 First Ave., Faribault, Mian. 





















mistakes are. I'll give you a few 
lessons in color, and then I want you 
to make experiments with cutflowers. 
Try different combinations until you 
get the most pleasing ones. Then jot 
them down for future use. There 
must be a plan if you wish to get 
satisfactory results.” 

Mrs. Durham listened breathlessly ; 
a new world was o —s before her. 
“Then you really t I can learn?” 
she faltered. 

“I wouldn’t be spending my time 


* on you if I didn’t,” he returned rather 


shortly. “We'll take our time, and by 
fall we'll know exactly the changes we 
want to make. Then you will have 
all winter to study, and I'll expect to 
see some interesting developments 
next summer. Your first lesson in 
color will be in my studio tomorrow 
morning at 10:30.” With these 
words he took his departure. 

The following were busy weeks. 
Mrs. Durham proved an apt student, 
and her instructor was delighted with 
her progress. If ever her ardor showed 
signs of abating, the memory of cer- 
tain biting words had a magic effect 
in spurring her on to fresh endeavor. 

In October the garden underwent a 
complete overhauling. The offending 
beds were eliminated and sodded over; 
stiff outlines of borders were softened 
into curves. An inviting summer- 
house, reached by a gracefully curv- 
ing flagstone path, gave promise of 
restful hours dead from the glare 
of the sun. The ground about the 
buildings was prepared for shrubbery. 


HE WINTER months flew. Mrs. 

Durham became more and more 
absorbed in her studies. She haunted 
the libraries and came home with her 
mind full of garden lore. She was 
constantly drawing plans on paper 
and mapping out her planting 
scheme. 

Then at last winter was over. Tear- 
faced April made way for flowery 
May, and the early mornings saw a 
plump lady with graying hair work- 
ing indefatigably in her garden. 

All her perennials were rearranged 
with a view to color harmony. No 
longer would a cerise-colored phlox 
be left to swear at a scarlet Lychnis, 
nor orange wallflowers be robbed of 
their glory by standing beside pink 
Dianthus. She had learned to regard 
her flowers as having personalities 
and knew they were much happier in 
some company than others. The 
phrase “‘complementary colors’? was 
no longer Greek to her. 

It was with some little diffidence 
that she had entered the garden com- 
petition of the horticultural society, 
but her neighbor urged her to do so, 
assuring her it be good experi- 
ence. 

The day of inspection finally ar- 
rived, a glorious day in July. Nerv- 
ously, Mrs. Durham awaited the 
arrival of the judging committee. At 
last she heard voices—a woman and 
two men appeared. Then, as if in a 
dream, she heard the leading gentle- 
man exclaim: “Mrs. Durham, I 
think! May I introduce Miss Fletch- 
er, from Boston? Miss Fletcher is one 
of the leading authorities on garden- 
ins on the continent. She is spending 
a icw days in the city and has kindly 
consented to assist us in judging the 
gardens.” 

Mechanically, Mrs. Durham found 
herself shaking hands with Miss 
Fletcher, while &. thoughts were in a 
turmoil. This was certainly the acid 
test, she assured herself grimly. 

“But I don’t understand—!” It 



















Every home owner will want this new 20- 
page book, in colors, showing nearly 100 of 
the prettiest designs in ag Hd ‘anels 
ises, Arches, Pergolas Flower Bed 
rs, Lawn Seats A copy will » 
sent postpaid on receipt of only 10e (U.S 
Silver or Stamps). 


enable you to add “New Beauty Spote” p.. Fr. -4 


home at surprisingly low For 
r — & for only 4 


ellises as low as $1.10; Perg 

and Arches complete with double seate 
$14.45. All are painted with elastic, long-iv 
white paint. Bend 10c for thie New Book today. 
Order any item shown here direct’ from thie 
vertiement. Money buck if not pleased. 
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Amuetatto Tretlis— Star Trellis { Treasure Gateway 
fine for Roses. $1.55 fa beauty, $2.70 with gates, $17.60 


ROWE MFG. CO., oiiisisns? Lime 





“The Secret of 
A Beautiful Garden” 


This 32-page booklette!]s how to make your lawn 
and garden beautiful; also how simple, easy and 
pleasant it is to fertilize with Nitrophoska—the 
modern, concentrated, complete fertilizer. Just 
give us your Gosia name and ask for ‘The 
Secret of @ Beautiful Garden.” I's FREE. 
Address: Dept. D, Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corp., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


| NITROPHOSKA | 









The Vinest POWER Bod 
LAWN MOWER 


MOWING MADE EASY 
For lawns, country Absolutely **fool 
estates, parks, schools, Proof’ making 
cemeteries, institu- mowing a pleas- 
tions. ure. 

Light running, quiet Will mow 3 to 6 
and simple construc- times more per day 
tion. than a hand mower. 

Write for Beautiful icteaned Catalog. 


MODERN MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
192 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 






































UIDE TO THE BEST 
/ Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


Roses, perennials, bulbs, ete., to 
beautify your home and make wr 
orchard and garden profitable. 
shrubs, roses and other new rare va- 
rieties. 54 years devoted to growing 
the best at surprisingly low prices. 
Buy direct. Write today for 1936 
catalog. It’s free! 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. 





4 Canterbury Bells 
4 L. s. Columbines : 
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Bargains! ey: 
ooomane Lilac 3 parcel post 
1 Hydrangea P.G.2-3" paid. 
1 Ninebark Physec. |4’ 
ww teed 
‘,° pre 
quality. 
Prepaid. 
ey . e © . 
= Gladioli-- Dahlias--Iris 
2 125 Small blooming size Gladiolus $1; 15 Dahlias $1; 
4 25 Iris $1: mixed. Prepaid to your Address. Cir- 
-_, cular on request. 
xX, L. L. MILARCH «+ Copeland, Mich. 
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was Miss Fletcher’s turn to be bewil- 
dered. She had recognized instantly 
the lady of the garden, but her eyes 
opened wide at the transformation 
that had taken place. Could this ac- 
tually be the same garden? And if so, 
what was the secret of the astound- 
ing change? 

“or the garden lay before them—a 
symphony of color. Quick-growing 
vines had mantled the bare walls of 
the house and clambered over fences 
and summerhouse. On either side of 
the flagstone path lay velvety lawns 
with broad borders aglow with bloom. 
On one side masses of larkspur in 
varying shades, from palest blue to 
deepest purple, swayed in the breeze. 
Filmy den s of pink Spirea made a 
ravishing contrast, while a host of 
Royal Lilies in full bloom held the 
visitors spellbound. Across the path 
lay a sheet of yellow and blue, which, 
on closer view, proved to be Cali- 
fornia-poppies with the recurring 
theme of the larkspur and a back- 
ground of creamy-yellow climbing 
roses. 

Miss Fletcher was a silent member 
of the trio, but her eyes rested inquir- 
ingly on her hostess. Finally she 
seized a moment when they were 
alone. ‘‘Tell me,”’ she said. “How 
have you done it? I’ve never seen 
such a miraculous change in a year.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Durham answered 
truthfully, “‘It is all due to that little 
remark of yours about ‘the hopeless 
hodgepodge’! It wasn’t meant for my 
ears, but it struck home, and now you 








tyes PAGE is addressed to those 
thousands of earnest, hard-working 
men who want to take things easier 


some day. 


It tells how these men, by following 
a simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed 


To men who want to 


Quit Work 


ability, even if that disability should continue 
for many, many years—the remainder of 
your natural life. 


Get this free book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which offers 
you this opportunity, is a 125 million dollar 


some day 








company. For over three-quarters of a 
century it has been helping thousands of 
men and women to end money worries. 


see the result. I have wished to thank 
you many times for opening my eyes 
and take this opportunity of doin 


income they cannot outlive. 


How the Plan Works 





so.”” Then she related all that ha 
occurred. 

When she had finished Miss Fletch- 
er began to laugh. 

“Well, this is a funny world!’”’ she 
exclaimed. “Here I have been feeling 
badly for a whole year because of my 
unkind words about your garden, for 
I knew by the look on your face that 
you had overheard. And now you 
tell me this transformation is all due 
to that remark! All I can hope is that 
any future indiscretion on my part 
will be blessed with equally happy 
results.” 

At this moment the gentlemen who 
had been on a minute tour of inspec- 
tion returned. ‘‘Accept our warmest 
congratulations, Mrs. Durham,”’ he 
exclaimed. “It is a joy to visit a gar- 
den planted with such intelligence. 
We can see by your arrangement that 
you will have a series of unusual color 

ictures from now until the snow 

ies. As this completes our list of 
gardens, we have much pleasure in 
awarding you not only the prize for 
the garden containing the finest speci- 
mens of flowers but also a special prize 
contributed by Miss Fletcher for the 
garden displaying the most skillful 
color arrangement. We are sure Miss 
Fletcher's decision agrees with ours.”’ 

“With all my heart!’’ answered the 
latter, and added in an undertone as 
she shook hands with her hostess—a 
mischievous twinkle in hereye— ‘‘And 


It doesn’t matter whether your present in- 


come is large or merely 
average. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are mak- 
ing fifty dollars a week or 
five hundred. If you 
follow this plan you will 
some day have an income 
upon which to retire. 
The plan calls for the 
deposit of only a few dol- 
lars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on 
your age. The minute 
you make your first de- 
posit, your biggest money 


worries begin to disap- 


pear. Even if you should 
become totally and per- 
manently disabled, you 
would not need to worry. 
Your payments would be 
made by us out of a spe- 
cial fund provided for that 
purpose. 

And not only that. We 
would mail you a check 
every month during the 
entire time of your dis- 








NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 
which assures a return of at least 
$10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you live. 
or, if you prefer, 

A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 
It guarantees upon death from 
any natural cause before age 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or $50 a month for at least 
24 years and 8 months. 

‘ s « 6 $14,823 


pel Sars 3 
Itguaranteesupon death result- 
ing from accident before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or $100 a month for at 
least 24 years and 8 months. 

OM taco tet tt ts eee 
It guarantees ide sa er- 
manent total disability which 
begins before age 60. 

A Monthly Disability Income of $100 
and payment for you ofall premiums. 


Plans for women or for retirement at 
ages 55 or 60 are also available. 








But you’re not interested in us. You are - 


interested in what we can 
do for you. An illustrated, 
36-page book called “How 
to Get the Things You 
Want” tells you exactly 
that. It tells how you can 
become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can re- 
tire on an income—how 
you can provide money 
for emergencies—money 
to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other 
needs. 

This financial plan is 
simple, reasonable, and 
logical. The minute you 
read about it you will 
realize why it accomplish- 
es such desirable results 
—not for failures, not for 
people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard- 
working, forward-looking 
people who know what 
they want and are ready 
to make definite plans to 
get it. No obligation. Get 
your copy of the book now. 


three cheers for the lady who trans- 
formed the hodgepodge!”’ 


0 OE MUTUAL 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 


First Policy issued 1851 











PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 491 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send meby mail without obligation, your new book,"‘HowTo GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


BN incctnsinptiinnenepitieeiinnsiindincciepencnilll ee 
Busi Address. euak 
| Home Address | 
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A WATER LITY 
POOL foryour 
garde 


la To A A 





EW beauty, gorgeous # 
new colors,exquisite fragrance ‘‘* 
and fascinating new interest 
may be added to your garden by * 
addition of a Water Lily Pool. 


In every garden, large or small, 
there is room for a Water Lily Pool, 
or at least a simple tub garden. 
Marvelously beautiful effects can 
be achieved quickly and with little 
effort or expense. 


You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool 
this summer if you will plan now. 
No garden is modern without one. 


Small Pool Collection, $10 


3 Water Lilies, pink, blue, yellow; 20 As- 
sorted Aquatic plants; 12 oldfishes and 
2 Calico fishes; collection of snails, tad- 
poles and other scavengers. 1 car- $10 
ton of Praefecta Fertilizer. All for 


Marliac Trio, $5 


Three very fine hardy lilies. Chromatella 
(yellow); Marliac Rose (deep aed $5 





Marliac white. All for 


Illustrated Biietiac FREE 


Shows how to construct a pool or plant a 
tub garden. Describes our immense col- 
lection of Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes. Gives cultural 
directions. Write today for a FREE copy. 


7 Aquarium Plants $1.10 


Including the best oxygenators. Sufficient 
to balance 10 gallon aquarium. 
















Win. Tricker inc. 


200 Rainbow 


f gy Independence 
Terrace Aus 
Xe 


Ohio 











Among Ourselves 


| Continued from page 48 | 


Hage-manse 


HEN we acquired a summer home 

in the pine woods, and our child- 
ren saw our acre of trees, they decided 
to turn it into a park playground. They 
collected hatchets and rakes and cleared 
off the underbrush first. They then 
measured scraps of lumber for seats be- 
tween the trees. We had to help them 
a bit with sawing and adjusting planks, 
but they made a fine picnic table, rustic 
benches, a little tent, and a few swings, 
and soon had a fine park in which to 
picnic. They then began the erection of 
a log house, using large straight branches 
trimmed to make a room 10 feet square. 
For four children, ages, 3, 5, 10, and 12 
years respectively, it was a big job, but 
the idea was their own and the work not 
too difficult, bolstered as it was by such 
enthusiasm. The log house was entirely 
their own product, except for three 
hours’ help with the roof, heavier lifting, 
and driving in spikes to make the build- 
ing more substantial. Bark was peeled 
from blocks of wood for chairs. The 
youngsters made a table with an old 
table top and a box, and a cupboard from 
peach crates covered with oilcloth. An 
auto cushion made a fine davenport. 
They have christened the structure the 
Hagemans’ “‘Hage-manse.”’ 

Summer was too short for the various 
improvements these young home-builders 
wanted to make, but next year will see 
the four children making a wading pool 
in front of their house. They have it 
planned and boards ready for forms, but 
school began too soon for them. 

We had many wildflowers in our woods 
and thought to save some for winter 
days. Pressed ones 
would not stand 
handling, and we 
could not afford to 
photograph each 
variety — we could 
pick twenty kinds 
within ten feet of 
our door. Then 
someone told us 
about blueprints 
and the problem 
was solved. The 
pressed flowers 
made ideal blue- 

rints which could 
ve colored in the 
proper shades or 
simply left to the 
imagination. A 
booklet of these re- 
calls the flowers to 
us and also proves 
an interesting nov- 
elty as we spend the 
winter in a state Mrs. 
where these flowers 
are unknown. 

The children took 
long hikes to secure 
specimens that did 
not grow near us, taking some lunch and 
a book to press the flowers in as they 
gathered them. This summer course in 
botany gave them a love of Nature that 
ten years of city life had not done, even 
with the Nature-study course in school. 
—Mrs. Neva Hageman, Seymour, Texas. 


For Airy Meals 


NS OUTDOOR stove is so much joy 
that I thought Better Homes and 
Gardens readers might be interested in 





WH aA 


Hageman's 
daughter worked with her brothers 
and sisters to build “Hage-manse” 


the one which we built in our own yard. 

Our stove was made in two days. 
First, we built the fire box, using the top 
of a six-hole cookstove, building the 
stove part the correct dimension, 36 x 24 
inches, then cementing the top on after 
the rocks had been placed. The fire box 
is the same size as the cook-stove top, 
and we also used the grate, which we set 
in cement, 8 inches below the top, allow- 
ing a 4-inch draft between the top of the 
stove and the flue. 

Then we built the flue from the ground 
up, using practically every kind of stone 
or rock. The construction of the base 
for the stonework round the flue was not 
difficult. We used flat rocks such as are 
generally found lying about. This base 
was 6 feet long and 5 feet wide. Then we 
worked up with the rocks until we 
reached the proper height, which, in this 

case, was 5 feet 9 inches. 

After the stonework was finished, we 
took a 34-inch beader and with chocolate- 
colored cement marked round the seams. 
This takes very little time and adds 
much to the effectiveness of the work. 

Nearly all of the rocks used in this 
stove were picked up last summer by 
Mrs. Lowell and myself round fence 
corners, along the roadside, and in a 
short while we had enough for our needs. 

In building a chimney for the stove, it 
is necessary to experiment a little to get 
it tall enough to draw properly. 

A stove of this kind out-of-doors 
makes it possible to do all kinds of cook- 
ing, using all six holes if necessary. It is 
ready for picnic dinners anytime. 

Morning - glories were planted back 
of the chimney in the early summer. 
Now they have covered the stove with 
a graceful vine-and-blossoms screen.— 
C. A. Lowell, Webster City, Iowa. 


He Also 
Built 


OMEONE is al- 
ways building 
the popular little 
peg te plans 
or which were 
Shown in Better 
Homes and Gardens, 
but we have out- 
maneuvered other 
builders, we think, 
on total cost of the 
structure, as quite a 
bit of old lumber 
was used. Our total 
expense wasapprox- 
imately $25. The 
house is painted 
brown with cream 
trimmings, green 
roof, green blinds 
and window boxes, 
and a red chimney 
—the bricks out- 
lined in white. Blue 
Lobelia was used 
in the window boxes. 
Inside, the house is finished with 
plaster board painted blue, with fireplace 
and other small furniture made to fit. A 
few changes in the original plans were 
made, among them the swinging of the 
door inside instead of outside to save its 
being blown off by high winds. 
Next spring it is my intention to build 
a small white picket fence, surrounding 
the house with small flower beds and a 
house or two for the wrens.—George H. 
Flynn, Enderlin Garden Club, Enderlin, 
North Dakota. 








little 3-year-old 
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Books Your Family Will Want for “Keeps” 


[Continued from page 52] 


granted that all my readers 
are young in spirit. Besides, 
you may have discovered 
for yourself the great axiom, 
“Tf a book is a good child’s 
book, adults also like it.”’ (I 
hope you have.) 

Says Mr. Hillyer in his 
Introduction: “This book 
is for the child who thinks 
heaven is in the sky, and 
hell is under the ground; 
has never heard of London 
or Paris and thinks a Dane 
is a kind of dog. It is to give 
a traveler’s view of the 


World—but not a commer- W orld” 


cial traveler’s view. It is to 
show the child what is be- 
ond the horizon, from ‘Kalamazoo to 
‘imbuktu.’ It is to show him not only 
‘the Seven Wonders of the World’ but 
the seventy times Seven Wonders of the 
World.” 
And he goes on to explain: ‘To me as 

a child, geography was a bugbear of re- 
vellent names—Climate and Commerce, 
Manufactures and Industries, and prod- 
ucts, products, products. It seemed 
that the chief products of every place 
in the World were corn, wheat, barley, 
rye; or rye, barley, wheat, corn; or bar- 
ley, corn, rye, wheat. In my geography 
modern Greece had but a paragraph— 
because, I suppose, it did not produce 
wheat, corn, barley, rye. Geography was 
a ‘stomach’ geography; the ‘head’ and 
‘heart’ were left out. 


“T LOVED the geography pictures and 

maps but hated the text. Except for 
an occasional descriptive or narrative 
paragraph, the text was wholly unread- 
able—a confused jumble of headings and 
sub - headings and sub - sub - headings: 
Home Work, NOTES, Map Studies, 
Suggestions to Teachers, Helps, Disestions, 
Questions, REVIEWS, Problems, Ezer- 
cises, Recitations, LESSONS, Picture 
Studies, etc. etc. ete. 

“The World was an orange when I 
went to school, and there were only three 
things I can remember that I ever learned 
‘for sure’—that the Dutch children wore 
wooden shoes, the Eskimos lived in snow 
houses, and the Chinese ate with chop- 
sticks. 

“When my turn came to teach geog- 
raphy to beginners nine years of age, I 
found the available textbooks either too 
commercial and industrial, on the one 
hand, or too puerile and .nconsequential, 
on the other. Statistics and abstractions 
were entirely beyond the ken of the 
child of nine, and random stories of chil- 
dren in — countries had little value 
as geography. 

“As I had been a 
traveler for many 
years, had visited most 
of the countries of the 
Globe, and in actual 
mileage had been five 
times the distance 
around the World, I 
thought 1 would write 
a phy myself.” 

And so he did, but 
only after much 
thought and frequent 
trying out of his manu- 
seript on the children 
in his school. 

No, I don’t think Also from “A 
this book is as neces- Child’s Geog- 
sary to a home with ; 
children in it as is A "@Phy of the 
Child’s History of the World” 





From “A Child’s 
Geography of the quence. He shows how 





World, but I do consider it 
very valuable. Geography, 
as you know, ought to be 
one of the most fascinating 
subjects of all; usually it is 
the dullest. There are no 
long, dull patches in either 
of Mr. Hillyer’s books; in 
fact, I don’t believe he could 
write a dull word if he tried. 
In A Child’s History of the 
World he gives to his young 
readers a sense of the pas- 
sage of time and of their 
own place in its long se- 


events have followed one 
another to produce the pres- 
ent, making it all so al and 
vivid that thereafter, when they read of 
a certain period of history, it is illumined 
for them by a sense of its relation to all 
the rest. Geography is a less important, 
but at that, a very important study. If 
you have children and can afford it, by 
all means buy both of these books. 

Besides Hillyer’s history, there are two 
other world histories I am fond of recom- 
mending: H. G. Wells’ Outline of His- 
tory, in one volume (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Star Edition, $1), and 
Hendrik Van Loon’s Story of Mankind 
(Horace Liveright, $5). 

Frequently I receive a letter something 
like this: “Dear Mrs. LeCron: I have 
had little education, as I had to stop 
school and go to work when I was twelve. 
Now I am so anxious to pick up the loose 
threads of my education. ... What books 
would you recommend for me as a begin- 
ning?” 

Such letters go straight to my heart, 
and I long to help, really help. And I al- 
ways think, “Well, first of ‘all he (or she) 
needs a good, entertaining, sound world 
history to build on.”” For an adult who 
has had very little education, I even go 
so far as to recommend the Hillyer book, 
which, of course, was intended for chil- 
dren, for I feel that no one who is truly 
anxious to fill up the chinks in his educa- 
tion will be ashamed to read a simple 
volume like this. I know of parents, you 
see—people with university educations— 
who have confessed to me that they 
learned a great deal from it merely by 
reading it aloud to their gwn children! 


N MY standard list of books for 

every home I have included, besides 
a good dictionary, a good atlas, a good 
world history, and a good reference book 
(provided you can’t afford a complete 
set of encyclopedia—tho how I hope you 
can!), a good cookbook, probably The 
Boston Cooking School Cook-Book, by Fan- 
nie Merritt Farmer (Little, Brown, and 
Company, $2.50) is the 
best, tho you may need 
to supplement it with 
another cookbook more 
suited to your individ- 
ual need. I have also 
included a _ wildflower 
guide, a bird guide, and 


oe 


=e 
— a book on trees and 


My, 


CALICO 


shrubs. 

In thinking to my- 
self about the books 
needed as the begin- 
a ning of a solid and val- 
uable home library, I 





— ew yp ag 
com what ought to take the 
a place of the standard 


CALCUEWA — “sets”. Dickens, George 


Eliot,Scott, Thackeray, 
that we used toread as 
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IS ALL YOU 
HAVE TO PAY 
FOR A GOOD 


WATER 
SYSTEM 


Yes, you can have a genuine PP 
Water System for only $75, 
f. o. b. Dayton. It’s a good water 
system. It’s so good you can’t 
get an better. e Ip Waterboy 
is made and backed by General 
Motors. You know what that 
means. It means a water sys- 
tem that’s dependable—a value 
you can’t find anywhere else. 
Isn’t the comfort and convenience 
of a modern water system worth $75? 
Of course it is. And when you install 
the B Waterboy you know you will 
have running water under pressure 
for years to come. The ® Waterboy 
is automatic. It starts itself, runs itself, 
stops itself. 
But let us tell you all about the 
BP features; the models for deep 
and shallow wells; the General Motors 
easy terms. Mail the coupon today, 





ErectTarene 


ATER 
TEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 
“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” 
Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light Flectric 
Power and Light Plants and Deicogas for 
Hox. and Commercial Uses 


ELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
F-913, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send free book about [7] ® Water 
Systems. (] Delco-Light Electric Plants. 
Delcogas. 
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PLANT BY THE 
Maloney Unit System 


Save money and have 
a lovelier garden 


EACH Unit consists of enough AS- 
SORTED plants to turn your bare 
lawn into a beautiful garden. Unit 
Plantings save your time, avoid mis- 
takes, give you combinations selected by 
experts. Thus the Dorothy Unit con- 
tains 22 plants—6 Weigela Rosea, 4 
Spiraea Van Houttei, 2 Golden Syringa 
(all high-growing); also 4 Deutzia Gra- 
cilis, 4 Spiraea Anthony Waterer, 2 Witch 
Hazel (low-growing). Vivid blooms of 
yellow, white and red through most of 
summer and early fall. All strong 2- 
year-old shrubs, 2'\Ato 344 ft. high now; 
will grow much larger. 


Price, entire Unit, 22 shrubs, only . . $9.00 
This and Other Unit Plantings shown 


in free Catalog in natural colors. Read 
there about— 


One-Fifth of Your Order 
Added Free 


Another exclusive Maloney fea- 
ture. You select 60c worth free 
with every $3 order, $1 free with 
$5 order, etc. Catalog shows all 
pictures in natural colors, descrip- 
tions of nearly 1,000 varieties— 
flowers, shrubs, trees, berries, 
grapes, fruits, etc. Write for free 
copy. 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
108 Main Street, Dansville,N.Y. 














GROWERS SINCE 1884 


wd ACY FRENCH 
PUSSY 
WILLOWS 


THE ONLY OUTDOOR SHRUB 
GROWN FROM WHICH YOU 
CAN CUT BOUQUETS OF 
FLOWERS DURING THE 
WINTER MONTHS. 


BROW’S NEW FRENCH PUSSY 
WILLOW is hardy everywhere in the 
United States; makes a beautiful shrub 
for lawns or clump planting and 
hedges. Branches cut in winter, will 
bloom gorgeously and will retain cheir 
beauty for months. A bouquet makes 
a wonderful gift for your friends. 
Order now and we will ship at the 
proper ume to plant. Scrong plants 
50c each; 3 for $1.25; 5 for $2.00 post- 
paid. —Plant Bargain Book 

sent with every order, or 

FREE upon request. 


F. W. Brow Nurseries 
O. Box 70 


ROSE HILL, N. Y. 








Help for the Man 
ep for to Build 


Edited by architects, the Small Home 
tells how to avoid pitfalls in building 
and financing. Every issue shows new 
plans of charming houses. Read it and find 
the answers to your home building prob- 
lems. Send only $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription (12 issues). Published by The 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
1210 2nd Ave, 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 


tie Small Home 

















children. I don’t believe in “sets” 
(with the exception of a set of ency- 
clopedia perhaps), for I don’t believe 
that present-day children or adults 
read them. The world of today is too 
full of attractive books that make 
reading easy ; children are not tempted 
now to spend long hours over great, 
slow volumes out of the past. Besides, 
there are few authors whose every 
book is worth owning. 

Let me also list for you here a group 
of classics in attractive editions that 
ought to be in every home, that is, 
every home with children in it. You 
would certainly be safe in buying any 
of these: Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland, by Lewis Carroll (facsimile 
edition, D. Appleton and Company, 
$2.50); Stories From the Bible, by 
Walter de la Mare (Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation, $3.50); Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Riverside Edition, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, $2); The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, by Mark 
Twain (Harper and Brothers, $2.50); 
The Boy’s King Arthur, edited for 
boys by Sidney Lanier (Illustrated 
Classics for Children, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50). 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Would you like to 
have a list of good books in inexpen- 
sive editions to buy for your children? 
Mrs. LeCron will gladly send it on 
request. Also she will send you the 
list of “Useful Books for Every 
Home” if you wish it. 

She will also be glad to make sug- 
gestions about reading for either chil- 
dren or adults if you will tell her 
soniething of their tastes. Bring her 
your literary problems! 

Address Helen Cowles LeCron, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
lowa, and be sure to ine lose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. | 


The Small Dining- 
Room in Good Taste 


[Continued from page 23] 


of small scale, else they will crowd 
you out of the room. A scenic wall- 
paper with a great deal of sky, or sea, 
or distant landscapes, portrayed with 
small details, can be made to impart 
a sense of space and openness to a 
small room, but such scenic wall- 
papers are of very rare occurrence, 
and when, by chance, they do turn 
up, they must be applied with cau- 
tion or disaster will iliew. For in- 
stance, any hills, buildings, or other 
larger objects that may occur in the 
scene had better be spaced so that 
they will come at or near an angle; if 
they occur near the middle of the 
wall they will cramp the space. This 
is only one of the things to be guarded 
against. Large objects in the scene or 
dense vegetation will cause a sense of 
crowding, so that it is easy to see 
how ticklish a matter it is to have 
any kind of scenic paper in a small 
space. Should it be used, however, 
it is advisable to have a chair rail; 
this will help to keep a sense of sharp 
definition in the room. 

By way of another su tion 1 
the walls of a very small dining-roo 
one of the Japanese silver or ol 
papers with a very minute w 
figure might well be used; the 4 
of the faintly suggested pattern would 
be consistent and the metallic reflec- 
tions contribute to a sense of space. 
Also, some of the Chinese ‘‘tea-box”’ 
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Let Green's 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
solve your home planting problems 


‘They are experts who know blooming periods and 
the correct effects obtained by the proper combina- 
tion of colors and varieties. 


Increase the Beauty 
and Value of Your Home 


Hundreds of American Homes owe their attractive 
ae to Green's Landeenee Architects. They 
will furnish w+ planting ices for pains 
your home grounds. ans are free, as ex- 


plained in our — - Meg 


New Varieties “Approved by Green's” 


Here are just a few of the many: ane Talisman Rose 
—most brilliant colored Rose ugonis—‘“The 
Golden Rose of China’’. Hybrid Delphintum—Wee- 
kins and Sim . Viola Jersey Gem—a delightfully 
new perennial. Leatris ( = Star)—long spikes 
of purple flowers. cer Bab ush—a fountain of 
pink loveliness. 


Mastodon Strawberry—first everbearing strawberry 
approved by Green's. Golden Queen Raspberry. 
co Grape. Dwarf Fruits. 


Green’s New Free Catalog 


Distinctively different—illustrated in Nature's 

colors, with helpful planting infor- 

mation, making selections of 
varieties easy. e results 
of over 50 years of experi- 
ence. Satisfaction guaran- 
discounts for 










early orders. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
62 Green St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Try Sample Lot Free SEEDS 


Send 10 cts, for Packing and P 
20 Packets—Fresh-Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 


CABBAGE: geile ONION, Prizetaker 
ead cad PARSNIP, Guernsey 


cicle 
Winer SPINACH. peemer 
MATO, Baltim 
Tee y te patter RUTA AGA Ta Turnip 
SEED BOOK FREE 
— 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
ASTERS. 100 Sorts. WAVES of GOLD 
ty Little a POPPY, 160 Kinds. 
HiA. Cypress 500 Flowers Mixed 
CATALOGUE FREE 
wt iors 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs 0c. 


OCK-GARDENS 
and RARE PLANTS 


Rock-gardens are a delightful change from 
common gardens. Rare — are always inter- 
esting, and increase in beauty and value from 
year to year. Our catalogue 

Rare Alpine Plants 
will tell you how to make a rock-garden, what 
plants to use, how to care for them. Send today 
for a copy -—e see how fascinating rock-gardening 
can be m 
BUSKIRK'S Independence Nurseries 
Box 30, Independence, Ohio 


UISTS SEEDS 
















BEST BY TEST 
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—“7 OVER 100 YEARS 
Garden Guide and Catalog 


Mailed FREE on Request 
FREE FLOWER SEEDS WITH EVERY ORDER 


ROBERT Buist COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EOSHO GROWERS GUIDE 


Neosho Grower’s Guide to beauti- 
fy your grounds for outdoor living 
rooms, to profit with fruits. 44 — 
pages, 8 in color, FREE. Quality SS& 
products and satisfactory service, - 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 
NEOSHO NURSSRee co. 
230 Garden St. Mo. 
Member National Home Planting ae 


BEST 100 GLADIOLUS BULB COLLECTION 


pogmtete purchase in the U.S. A. $2.00 postpaid. Quality 
bs at alow price. The best way to know a grower, is to 

try his bulbs. GUARANTEED ia even the 

most critical buyers. Bulbs medium to 

WUNDER & PEBEE - + - - - Elwood, Ind. 
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papers with a very small figure would 
be appropriate. And, speaking of 
these Chinese and Japanese papers, 
plain silver paper makes an excellent 
ceiling covering; the texture is pleas- 
ant and mellow and the many re- 
flected lights give additional sense of 
space, just as do the reflections from 
a mirror. Where it is possible to use 
one or two mirrors, set close against 
the wall as panels in thin flat frames, 
or without any frames at all but hav- 
ing merely bevels at the edges, they 
will materially increase the apparent 
size of the room. 


And now comes the point at which 
some of the possessors of small dining- 
rooms will probably balk—the furni- 
ture. They will gracefully accept and 
act upon the suggestions about the 
scale of moldings, pattern, color of 
walls, floor treatment, and all the 
rest, but, when it comes to casting 
aside pet prepossessions about what 
movables ought to go into a dining- 
room to make it fulfill its purposes, 
they begin to object. However, there 
is no use in trying to defy the law of 
physics that two solid bodies cannot 
occupy the same space at the same 
time. Unless they are willing to sur- 
render prejudices and be guided solely 
by common sense and considerations 
only of what is absolutely necessary, 
any satisfactory result will be quite 
out of the question. Movables must 
be cut down to a minimum or the 
room will be crowded and uncomfort- 
able, let alone being altogether 
spoiled. 


N DEALING with the small din- 

ing-room, and recollecting the early 
flexibility with respect to various 
rooms in which toe = were served, it 
is well to reckon just what furniture 
is absolutely necessary. A table to eat 
from and chairs or stools to sit upon 
make the irreducible minimum. Other 
items may be and are desirable, but 
they can be dispensed with, if inexo- 
rable conditions of limited space de- 
mand, and it is better to dispense with 
them than to crowd the room. A 
sideboard, serving tables, and china 
cabinet are highly desirable in a room 
large enough to accommodate them, 
but it is preferable to eliminate these 
items in the machinery of eating if 
their presence is going to give the 
room the suffocating air of a j 
shop. Oftentimes a narrow side table 
or a console table may serve the com- 
bined purposes of sideboard and serv- 
ing table; or a small-scaled console 
cabinet or commode could perform 
the same office. Again, the same serv- 
ice could be performed by a pair of 
small corner consoles or cabinets that 
would not clutter the available space. 
Likewise, a shallow hanging cupboard 
might be useful; it would project but 
slightly from the wall, would take up 
no floor space to impede free circu- 
lation, and would hold many articles 
not always convenient to keep in the 
pantry or kitchen. It would not be 
a bad idea to have stools instead of 
chairs, with only two chairs for the 
head and foot of the table; this would 
give additional sense of space. In the 
matter of color, it will help the sense 
of space to have only one prevailing 
color and depend for relief upon a 
few distinctly contrasting accents. 

Do not consider the small dining- 
room an affliction or a source of per- 
plexity; rather is it an opportunity to 
do something distinctive and original. 
Hide-bound prejudice in favor of con- 
vention is the worst enemy to original- 
ity. Don’t feel that you must have and 
do what somebody else has and does. 
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AMBLER 
ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE & 
SHEATHING CO. 
Ambler, Penna. 
Please send me your free 
folder in color illustrating variouw' 
types of Ambler Asbestos Shingles. 


AMBLER 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


February, 1930, BETTER Homes and GARDENS 
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Mr. Kerr Saves Money 


at Portland, Oregon 


Every winter since this quilt-insulated home 
has been built, it has saved fuel for its 
owner, Mr. John E. Kerr. This photograph, 
taken three days after a snowfall, shows 
how the heat has stayed inside the 
roof, without melting the snow. Mr. 
Kerr’s house is insulated with Cabot’s 
Quilt, and the roof is heat-tight. His fuel 
goes into comfort and is not wasted in 
melting the snow outdoors. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Mail this coupon today! 


pom At KeAe 


141 MiLk StreET, Boston, Mass. 





Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 


on CABOT’S QUILT 


SOD k<:ssiesusiseieniystithiniininenbnininndian alia idmmaaiamenanial 


VY 71.1,7.1,1,.1..1..1,.1...1...U. 



























Six dahlias which have consis- 
tently won prizes in all sections 
of the country. One root of each of 
the following delivered prepaid to you 
at planting time for $6.00, value $11.50. 


SALBACHS WHITE ... AVALON 
HARRY MAYER, Mgt. Woodrow Wilson 
ROBERT SCOTT . . EDNA FERBER 
Our 1930 catalogue is now ready and 
will be mailed FREE on receipt of your 
request. It contains complete cultural 
directions and facts about Potash Fed 
Dahlias which should be of interest to 
all garden lovers. 


Dahliadel Nurseries 
WARREN W. MAYTROTT 
men Bs « Vineland, New Jersey 
































Free 
§0-Page Bird Book in Colors 
“Canaries for Pleasure and Profit” 
Gives expert professional ad- 
vice on breeding, rearing 
training, feeding and care of 
canaries. Keep your birds in 
song. Sent free together with 
liberal samples of West’s Quality Bird 
Foods on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing cost. 

West's Bird Foods are sold at all good stores 
Magnesia Products Co., 1607 Hubbard St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 















Raise Your Own 


Strawberries 
| Continued from page 30] 


which depends the pollination of the 
blossoms and the formation of fruit. 

The perfect or bisexual varieties 
have strong stamens and produce 
enough pollen for their own flowers 
and also for those of imperfect flowers 
near by. So it is essential to have per- 
fect, or bisexual, varieties associated 
with imperfect or pistillate kinds. 

When well pollinated many of the 
imperfect kinds bear fruit abundantly, 
so they are popular with commercial 
growers. But always these men grow 
perfect varieties in alternate rows to 
make sure that the imperfect flowers 
will get a liberal share of pollen and 
develop good fruit. 

While this same plan is feasible in 
the home garden, it makes just one 
more fussy item to attend to, so you 
may as well confine your selection of 
varieties to the perfect kinds, espe- 
cially as they include some of the 
choicest and heaviest-bearing varie- 
ties. However, if you want to include 
imperfect varieties, you will do well 
to follow the commercial strawberry 
growers’ plan to set not more than 
four — preferably only two or three 
— rows of pistillate varieties between 
two or more rows of perfect kinds. 
Whether or not you grow these two 
classes of plants it is a good plan to 
have several varieties of the perfect 
kinds growing near together, because 
the pollen from one kind helps to in- 
crease the yields of fruit from the 
others. 


INCE named American varieties 
were just introduced about eighty 
years ago, many thousands of new 
kinds have followed and been dis- 
carded as better ones appeared. So 
great has been the improvement, 
especially since 1900, that scarcely a 
score now cultivated can trace their 
history farther back than that date, 
and most of these are less desirable 
than the best of recent introductions. 
Thanks largely to the work and in- 
fluence of the strawberry-specialist 
nurserymen, and in spite of new va- 
rieties added each year, the list of 
good kinds is annually being kept 
small. Few of these companies offer 
as many as three dozen varieties, and 
they would reduce even these small 
lists 50 percent if their regular cus- 
tomers did not insist upon having 
certain kinds whose names are known 
but whose quality is inferior. 

Such reductions simplify selection 
by amateurs because they limit the 
lists to varieties of proved merit over 
wide areas and great variations of soil 
and other conditions. To make 
choice still easier, most of these nurs- 
erymen advise beginners to choose 
kinds which they recommend because 
of their outstanding vigor, freedom 
from disease, productivity, and gen- 
eral adaptability to soils. 

After having grown more than four 
hundred varieties in clay, sandy, and 
loamy soils, my choice for the home 
garden would be Premier for early, 
Big Joe for midseason, and either 
William Belt or Chesapeake for late. 
If I were obliged to limit my choice to 
only one, it would be Premier. All 
these varieties are notable for long, 
deep roots; large, vigorous, healthy 
leaves ; great fruit-bearing ability, and 
exceptionally high-quality fruit. Of 
these three, Premier has the longest 
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+ siti Home 
begins at the boundary line 


Your children, your pets, your garden 


and shrubs are as much a part of your 
home as is your house. Protect them 
ail with a Wickwire Spencer Chain 
Link Fence. It is a permanent structure 
that will make your property even 
a lhe Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
appearson all 33 East 42nd St., New York City 
Wickwire Local Sales and Erecting Offices : 
Fences Worcester San Francisco Los Aageles Portiand 


more attractive. 
Spencer Buffalo Chicago Atlanta Seattle Cleveland 


Consult the *‘Where to buy it" section of 
your classified telephone direetcry for 
street address,or write the New Y ork Office 
Er. 
AWICKWIRE SPENCE 


WI OSPENCER 
Chain vey fence 








"Take My Word For It 


BALDWINS BERRY BOOK 4% 
ls Worth Getting * 


ces. 
fe sell direct-—you save substantial profits. 
Over 30,000 satis: customers. Our big line of 


Roses, Shrubs, Fruit Trees 
and Ornamentals never better. Full descriptions, 
rices, etc,, given in our new, beautifully illus- 
ted Book. Everything you buy from Baldwin 
am, is guaranteed, To early inquirers 
\ we will include our famous 
NIN: Planting and Cultural 
PW) Guide, Both are “‘worth their 
w weight in gold”’ to growers. 
; BALDWINNURSER 








Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod In six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
— can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you piant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a lux- 
uriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
iustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.” Mailed on re- 
quest, 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
168 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


re ASTERS Bf 
ACKAGES 


eee A selection you'll love— D, 
friends envy. Long stem, 
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Chrysanthemum Flow- 
ered Asters, Gypsophilia (Baby's 
Breath), Perennial Daisies, New Giant 
Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, all 4 pks. tested varieties 
easy to grow for 10c. Specialists (for 40 years) in 
flower seeds. Our new free catalog of hardy 
Northern grown seeds is ready. Write for it todav. 


EMMA V. WHITE CO., iiiheapocis, Minn. 


19530 BEEM 


IMPROVED MODELS Mazz cxetusive “a. 


toy 












ALWAYS Ask For D I id Years of Hits 
Comedy-Dramas audeville Acts, 
Farces, Musica ono! 4 

edi Revues Entertainments, 


his) ena Comet bn Coo 
it > 
{. 5. DENISON & CO., 623 5. Wabash, Dept.i24 CHICAGG 
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period of flowering, which often en- 
ables it to develop a full crop of fruit 
in spite of an early frost, which de- 
stroys the earliest blossoms. With 
me it has also the longest period of 
ripening — three weeks — whereas no 
other I have grown has lasted as long 
as two weeks. Moreover, the berries 
maintain their large size from first to 
last in spite of dry weather. whereas 
other kinds growing in adjacent rows 
become small. This is because Pre- 
mier has exceptionally deep roots. 

Chesapeake, tho highly desirable, 
makes fewer runners than most other 
varieties, must have fertile soil 
(either light or heavy), and good cul- 
tivation. It blooms late, thus escap- 
ing frosts that destroy blossoms of 
other varieties whose fruit ripens at 
the same time. Gandy, one of its 
chief rivals, is easier to grow but not 
as good a bearer. If often fails utterly 
on light soil. Its preference is for 
heavy and mucky soils. 

The best strawberries for sandy 
land are Premier, Cooper, Mission- 
ary, McAlpine, and Chesapeake (if 
the soil for the last is well enriched). 

Varieties specially adapted to can- 
ning are Premier, Chesapeake, Klon- 
dike, or Missionary, because they 
hold their shape better than berries 
of softer texture. 

Among everbearing varieties Mas- 
todon is the only one so far developed 
that bears large berries abundantly. 
Peerless and Superb produce large 
fruits sparingly, and Progressive pro- 
duces many rather small berries. Mas- 
todon forms larger, stronger plants 
than those others, but the quality of 
the fruit is not quite as fine as that 
of Champion or Progressive. 

As everbearing kinds are in their 
infancy, we may expect better ones at 
any time, and as the ones we now 
have differ somewhat as to their soil 
ea anne 1 suggest that you try at 
east one hundred plants each of sev- 
eral kinds this year. This is not too 
many, for everbearing kinds produce 
fruit the same season that they are 
planted, and they make fewer run- 
ners than do the general kinds. They 
should be planted in earliest spring, 
and their blossoms kept picked off 
until the end of June so as to 
strengthen the plants and insure fruit 
until November. 

You may always keep each straw- 
berry variety pure, or true, if you will 
prevent runners of one kind from 
taking root among those of others. If 
by chance there should be a mix, it 
will be advisable to destroy all plants 
about which you may have any doubt. 


O MATTER what varieties one 

has, he may easily keep them up 
to standard and actually increase their 
productivity in the following simple 
way: Before you gather even the first 
berries that ripen each year, place a 
conspicuous marker beside each plant 
that is bearing an exceptionally os 
number of fine berries — green as well 
as ri The most convenient mark- 
ers I have used are the 12-inch painted 
wooden labels which garden-supply 
stores sell in packages for about $1.50 
a hundred. You ought to have plenty 
of these anyway, as they are excellent 
for marking the positions of plant 
rows and may be used over and over 
for years. 

The number of markers you use will 
naturally depend on the number of 
runner plants you will need of each 
variety to set a new bed. As a rule, 
you may calculate on at least two 
sturdy first runners — often half a 
dozen or more — from each strong 
mother plant. The term ‘‘first run- 
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Help Beautify Your Home 


Thousands of contented customers from coast to coast, prove we have stocks to fit 

your needs. Order your plants now and be ready when the nice days come. All 

prices include delivery to your mail box. 156 page seed and nursery catalog, 
free upon request. Many illustrations in natural colors. 


Chinese 


Lantern Plant 


Physalis Francheti. The or- 
ange-red seed pods, which form 
in profusion, make striking win- 
ter decorations for the house. 
Stems of Balloon-like pods sell 
readily to florists, who use large 
quantities each fall. Grow your 
own, and earn some money. 


3670. Strong roots 
25c, 3-60c, 12-$2.00. 





Kansas Gay Feather 


Liatris, or Blazing Star. A 
charming, newly popular per- 
ennial plant, hardy and easy to 
grow. Clumps throw many 
feathery spikes, four to six feet 
tall each summer. A blaze of 
rosy-purple from tip to ball 
July to September. Always 
in demand as long-stemmed 
cut flowers. 


3710. Strong Plants 30c, 
3-80c, 6-$1.50. 








Hardy 
Delphinium 
The beautiful ‘‘Bella- 
donna,” with its 
immense spikes of 
clear sky-blue flow- 
ers, that always 
attract attention. 
Perfectly hardy 
everywhere. See 
illustration from a 
photograph. 

3826. Select, bloom- 

ing-size roots 20c, 

3-50c, 6-90c, 
12-$1.75. 








Lily of the 
Valley 


From Europe 


Universally admired for 
theirdainty little pure white 
bell shaped flowers and ex- 
quisite fragrance. Easily ° 
grown, perfectly hardy 
everywhere, preferringa 
moist shady location. 
Worthy a place in every 
home-grounds. We offer 
blooming size roots at very 
reasonable prices. 


3551. 12 roots 55c, 
50-$2.00 
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New 
Artemisia 
Silver King 


This pleasing new, 
perennial, with its 
wnaneet. glisten- 
ing, silvery -gray 
follege—wilt de- 
light you as it did 
over twenty thou- 
sand of our cus- - : 
tomers last summer. This so-called ““Misty-Mixer’’, 
has made a real sensation with florists and amateur 
gardeners alike. Easy to grow in your garden as a 
weed and perfectly hardy. Sprays of the foliage add 
charm to any room in your home. Plants bush our 
rapidly, forming large clumps. Fit in any perennial 
group or as individual plants. 
3676. Field Grown Plants 35c, 3-$1.00, 
6-$1.75, 12-$3.25 








New Chinese Regal Lily 


This beautiful new lily 
comes from Northwest- 
ern China which isa 
guarantee of its hardi- 
ness. Bailey's Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture 
says of it: “One of the 
most beautiful of all 
known lilies.”” The ex- 
quisite blending of tints 
and colors forming a 
charming contrast with 
the rich, deep green 
Sotiage, Highly recom- 
mended for general culture. The large trumpet- 
shaped fragrant flowers are pure transparent 
white with a distinct rich canary-yellow throat and 
orange stamens. The buds and outside of petals are 
pone ng) sem which is often reflected through the 
petals. Height 3 to 4 feet; mature bulbs, geodacing 
5 to 10 flowers in June and July. 
3560. 2 year, good sized, blooming bulbs, 
each 25c, 3-70c, 6-$1.25, 12-$2.35 








Tuberous Begonia Bulbs 


These European beauties often produce single 
flowers six inches across and doubles four inches. 
Unusual shades of orange, salmon, pink, red, yel- 
low and white. Thrive on partial shade. Succeed 
in porch boxes, too. Bloom continuously June to 
frost. Dutch, English and Belgian gardens gay with 
their bright flowers. Easy to grow and bulbs last 
for many years. Detailed instructions free with 
bulbs. Introductory offer of two single and two 
double, mj med colors will start your garden to 
the envy of friends. 


3030. Set of 4 Bulbs 75c, 3 sets $2.00. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Use the order blank below. Pay by 
Money Order, Check, or send Cash 
or Stamps in Registered Letter. 








3030 Begonias Set of 4 bulbs75c, 3 sets $ 2.00 





3551 Lily of Valley, 12 for 55c, 50 for $2.00 





Hardy Ferns 


FROM NORTHERN 


| 3560 Regal Lily, 25c, 3-70c, 6-$1.25, 12-$2.35 





VERMONT = 
4 Best Varieties as follows: —— 


3670 Chinese Lantern, ea. 25c¢, 3-60c, 12-$2.00 





Ostrich Plume, Fern 
Evergreen Wood Fern gion 
Hayscented or Gossamer, 





| 3676 Artemisia, ea. 35c, 3 for $1.00, 6-$1.75 
| 3710 Gay Feather, each 30c, 3-80c, 6-$1.50 








Fern, 
Christmas or Dagger — 


3825 Hardy Ferns, Set of 4-50c, 3 Sets $1.25 








Fern. 


| 3826 Delphinium, 20c, 3for50c,6-90c, 12-$1.75 





Set of 4 only 50 cents 
3 sets for $1.25 


5701. Combination. 4 Begonias, 12 Lily of the Valley, 
1 Regal Lily, 1 Chinese Lantern, 1 Artemisia, 1 Gay 

| Feather, 4 Hardy Ferns, 1 Delphinium. $2 50 
Total Value $3.15 for only..... ° 





ne 156 Page Spring Garden Catalog Free 

















NAME TOTAL 
STREET OR R. F. D. 
P. O. STATE 
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THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 
5701 Detroit Avenue ~~ 
Nation Wide Seedsmen and Nurserymen 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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your home 
rounds 


This book tells how 


**How to Landscape The Home Grounds”’ 


is written ally for those who wish to 
landscape their own grounds without the 
aid of a professional Landscape Architect. 

It was compiled by a prominent Land- 
scape Architect and is written in simple 
language that anyone can understand. 


EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 


Simple charts and drawings show you 
each step from start to finish. Plans and 
cost estimates for every type of home are 
included. 

This book tells in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc.; how SEND 
to make an Outdoor Living ONLY 
Room or a lovely Rock Garden, 
and how to choose exactly the 10 Cc 
right variety for each location. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 104 Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for booklet 
**How to Landscape The Home Grounds."’ 


Name......... 











Address. 
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Blossoms 3 Feet Long 
/ On Stems 7 Feet High 
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One of nature’s plant wonders, 
Put a 4-year or olderbulbina 
warm place, inthe winter,andit will 
bloom without earth or moisture, 
roducing a magnificent calla- 
ike red ily of monstrous size. 
Single blossoms often meas- 
ure 3 ft. in length. It has no 
foliage while in bloom, but if 
planted outdoors in the spring, 
it will produce a very attrac- 
tive palm-like plant 4 to 5 ft. 
tall. Grows quickly and is a 
rare addition to any ae = 
garden. We can supoly me 
moth 4-year old bulbs at $10 
each; or l-year-old bulbs at $1 
each, postpaid. You can make 
\ big money Growing these bulbs. 
, They are easily grown and — 
’ like wildfire. Every bulb 
) teed to grow. Order DAY 
, right from this ad. Catalog Free. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
21 $.L. Galesburg, Mich. 















Turn Your Kitchen 
Into a Candy Shop. 


MAKE big money from the very 
beginning. Candy costs 15c Ib. to 
make—sells for 60c. E. R. Foxton sells 200 Ibs. weekly 
—Mrs. J. A. Wilcoxson sells almost 1,100 chocolate bars 
each week at 5 & 10c—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! 
Successful manufacturer teaches secrets of candy making 
in your spare time and shows how to quickly 
sell your candy at a big profit! Practically no 
capital required. We tools. Write for 
fascinating FREE book. 


Capitol Candy School 


DEPT. A Z-2431 WASHINGTON, DC. 






















ner” is applied to the rosette of leaves 
that appears nearest to the mother 
plant. Some of these appear soon 
ihe the fruit has ripened. These 
therefore have the longest season in 
which to develop into plants, so they 
are the ones to choose, both because 
they are first runners and because 
they are most likely to become sturdy 
and therefore heavy bearers the fol- 
lowing season. Strawberry-fruit buds 
are formed during the fall of one year 
for fruiting the next. 

Each runner is likely to extend and 
develop second, third, or even more 
rosettes which naturally have shorter 
and shorter time in which to develop 
into plants; so when the runner stems 
begin to extend beyond the first ro- 
sette’ especially if this has taken 
root, you should cut them off so as to 
increase the strength of the first run- 
ner as much as possible. 

You may allow these first runners 
to take root in the ground, but a bet- 
ter way is to set 3- or 4-inch flower 
pots rim deep in the ground near the 
mother plants, packing earth around 
them well. Then fill these almost full 
of good soil, place a rosette on top, 

salou its being shifted by wind 
> anchoring it with a pebble or a 
small lump of earth. Within a month 
or six weeks it will have filled the soil 
in the pot with roots and be ready for 
transplanting to form a new bed. 


Teach Your Com- 
munity Musical 
Expression 
| Continued from page 54 | 


songs lend themselves admirably to 
stunt singing, their success depend- 
ing largely, of course, on the in- 
genuity of the song leader. 

The easiest and surest way that 
community singing can be given an 
added educational value is thru the 
spoken word of the song leader. He 
may not only help the members of 
the audience to a greater appreciation 
of the number to be sung, but he can 
also add materially to their store of 
information. He can tell before the 
singing of each song some incident 
pertaining to the writing of the song, 
or something about the composer, or 
about the period of history or cus- 
tom which the song represents. 

Anecdotes and song stories may be 
found in such books as the Book of 
Musical Knowledge, by Arthur Elson; 
Modern Music and Musicians, by 
Louis Elson; What We Hear in Music, 
by Faulkner; Hymns and Hymn 
Makers, by Duncan Campbell; Songs 
of the Nations (Silver-Burdette, Pub- 
lishers), and a host of others that may 
be found in any public library. 

Most people know the tunes of the 
songs that are likely to be used but do 
not know all the -vords. For these, 
song sheets containing the words 
must be provided, or if a stereopticon 
slide is available, a still better plan 
is to have the words thrown on a 
screen where all may see. Added 
interest may be created by the use of 
picture slides illustrating the song or 
some phase in connection with it. 

After a definite singing program 
has once been established in the 
community, the committee in charge 
may deem it advisable to discard the 
use of song sheets and use, instead, 
books containing the complete songs 
with music arranged for part singing. 











6 EVERGREENS for $710 


SPRING DELIVERY 
OR-ER NOW 
Three to five-year 2 Norway Spruce 
trees are 10 to 15 2 American Spruce 
inches high. 2 Chinese Ar 





fiieeehe Blue Spruce 
The glory of the Blue Spruce is in its follage, which 
is an intense steel blue, 1 to 1% ft. push. b- $1. 10 
5-6. Yrs 
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RHODODENDRONS 
(Maximum Rosebay). Large plant with dark ever- 
green leaves and large chusease of pinkish flowers. The 
iy thrives best in Partial shade a! full sun. $1. 10 

wo plants (1 and 1} ft. high) for...... 


Magnolia an wo, $1.10 


Y AZALEA handsome, early free- 

(Nudiflora) fo wering. deep pink °1 10 

very profuse and showy. A beautiful var $1 10 
ety. Very hardy. Ready to bloom. .Each 


FREE Bargain Catalog of Evergreen and Peren- 
nial Plants for Spring Planting. 
The FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 
Add 15¢ for Packing and Insurance 














WRITE FOR ITT 


ze et the test returns from YOUR GAR- 

ones ket 4 home) you require depend- 
Die seeds, *§ (Bell Brand) Northern 
Grown Seeds are sare dependablemalway s. Raise 
vegetables for health and profit. Flowers for 
beauty and pleasure. SEED ANNUAL 
quotes direct-from- rour grower peices ont on field, vege- 
tableand ower ses s. It’s FREE. Send today. 
ISBELL SEED 


MPANY, wers 
yp eat oe {60} Jackson, 





FREE 
ROSE GUIDE 


GROW beautiful roses. Add tothe 
value and attractiveness of your 
property with gorgeous blooms. 
Our exquisitely illustrated manual, 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” tells how. Gives 
hints used in raising Dingee Roses, famous for 
80 years. Information on planting, care, kinds. 
New and old varieties are shown in natural 
colors. 500 roses and flowering plants listed. 
Write today! 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 200, West Grove, Pa 


DINGEE ROSES 


Wheel Hoes 
TRON A AGE and: brah 
age Re 


— diy - 
can with Sel iechisoed 
| vaad ton } ito ay = A woman, boy or 
eo - pa and work thees 
nd sy ‘Simos pe im or separate tools, 
Write for free folder showing many Frm a 
FRED H. BATEMAN CO. 
618 Chestnut St., 



















REPLATE YOUR SILVERWARE 


Poviots, Repale Repair and Restore That Wanes 
Jewelry An hater eeadell kinds of metals, etc. 
—_— Receive added years) 








. . CO. 
39 South or, N.Y. 
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Such books as the One Hundred and 
One Best Songs (The Cable Company, 
Chicago); The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs and the Gray Book of Favorite 
Songs (Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago), Favorite Songs of the People 
(Theo. Presser Company, Philadel- 
phia), and The Ditson Community 
Charus Collection (Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston) are all available at 
“— low cost. 

The introduction of part singing 
will be the first step toward a com- 
munity choral organization. The 
members of the already-organized 
singing groups in the schools and 
churches may be used as a nucleus for 
the new choral club, and the rest of 
the group may be made up from the 
ranks of those who are regular in 
their attendance at community sing- 
ings. If the members are for the most 
part inexperienced in part singing, it 
might be well to begin with easy two- 
or three-part choruses and then later 
on use songs of four or six parts and 
of greater difficult y. The catalogs of 
the Schirmer, Ditson, Presser, 
Schmidt, Fischer, Silver-Burdette, C. 
C. Birchard, and other publishin 
houses all contain a large and cr 
list of choruses of all grades. 


INALLY, the organization of 

activities in which children may 
take a part should receive serious 
attention from the music committee. 
Aside from the organization of 
children’s choruses, musical-pageant 
groups, harmonica clubs, and so forth, 
a most worthy community endeavor 
would be to sponsor, if possible, the 
introduction into the wublic schools of 
the class teaching of piano and other 
instruments. Many children in the 
larger cities and communities are en- 
joying this method of instruction at 
a very nominal cost, but there are 
still thousands of children in the 
smaller communities who do not have 
the opportunities that their natural 
talents deserve. 

The teaching of music to boys and 
girls in classes, just as their academic 
subjects are taught, will lead finally 
to the democratizing of the musical 
art in any community and, in fact, 
thruout the whole of America. 

The private teaching of academic 
subjects in the schools has long since 
been abandoned as a waste of both 
time and money. Why should nct 
the same idea be applied to the teach- 
ing of music? In most cases the child 
who takes private lessons pays the 
entire cost of that lesson. If the 
teacher’s charge is $1, or $3, or $5 a 
lesson, as the case may be, then that 
is the cost to the individual pupil. 
And those children who cannot afford 
such instruction, no matter how de- 
serving, go without. 

If that same teacher were engaged 
in a school for, say a class of twenty 
pupils, with the instruction paid for 
»y the pupils of the class, it will readi- 
ly be seen that the apportionate indi- 
vidual cost would be a great deal less. 

This is in no way an attempt to 
discourage the patronage of private 
teachers or private music schools. 
Those pupils who can afford such in- 
struction will of course always have 
the privilege of patronizing them. 

The point is that in America we 
shall never have music ‘‘of the people, 
for the people, and by the people,” 
so long as the doors of opportunity 
are closed to most boys and girls. 
What greater community service can 
be imagined than to help see that 
these doors are thrown open to all 
those who deserve? 








BEAUTIFUL DURABLE 





“from the Treasured Pieces 
in Our cAncestral Homes 


—and the priceless collections of our great Na- 
tional museums—came the inspiration for the popular 
reproductions of Early American furniture in Marvelous 
Maple. The quaint and rugged simplicity of these early 
riod designs, in mellow “honey-tone” or antique 
rown finishes, give an atmosphere of true Colonial 
charm and hospitality to the home of today. 


And, for those who wish a more modern note in 
their decorative scheme, the while preserving the spirit 
of the Colonial, modern science has added the magic 
touch of color—wonderful transparent stains that im- 
pregnate the wood with the color desired and develop an 
inherent beauty hardly perceptible under ordinary fin- 
ishes. Marvelous effects are produced by high-lighting 
the panels, tops and decorative overlays of incomparable 
Bird’s-eye Maple veneers. 


Be sure to see furniture of marvelous Maple at 
leading stores. You will be enraptured with its ineffable 
charm and exquisite loveliness. The sterling qualities of 
the wood also assure that today’s purchases of well- 
made Maple furniture will be the prized heirlooms of 
your children’s children. 


Our Service Department will gladly put you in touch with sources from 
which you can get iture of genuine Ni Hard Maple. i 
of our new brochure “Maple Furniture of Y esterday 


send a 
and 4 illustrated, with ‘al plates showin fi 
Pnceciai aod cot Dele Whee al os aad aor one? 
NORTHERN HARD MAPLE MERS. ASSOCIATION 
321 F.R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











Furnish and Floor with Maple 
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HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 2p 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“fT ALWAYS go to Dreer’s’’ is the explanation you 
invariably get when you admire a neighbor's 
garden. Why not insure your own success with 


Flowers and Vegetables by selecting them 
from our 1930 Garden book? 


A copy free if you mention Better Homes and Gardens 
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Get This Tractor 


Hundred Uses! 






Drawing at 
right (fromac- 
tual photo) shows f 
pt -ALL plowing with 

-in. moldboard plow. 





MOWING S} S\N 
LAWN i> Yye 


= y\ftisess 


. CATALOG 


Own a SHAW DU-ALL 
Tractor. It’s the handiest 
all-around worker you 
ever saw. Just the thing 
for estates, golf clubs, 
small farms, truc ‘+k gardens, 
suburban places, fruit 
farms, nurseries, parks 
and poultry farms. Mows 
lawns, cuts tall weeds, 
rakes and haulshay, plows, 
harrows, discs, furrows, 
seeds, cultivates, harvests, 
saws wood; runs washing 
machines, concrete mixers, 
onion graders, feed grind- 
ers, water pumps, churns, 
etc. 


Does Work of 5 Men 


E This handy tractor > 
ise f| time, money and labor. ~ 
siNor Wi light and sturdy. Easy to 
al run. Costs but three cents an 
hour to operate—runs 4 to 8 


hours on a gallon of gasoline. 
Pays for itself in one season, 


GARDEN TRACTOR 


—=is made with single or twin engine. Air 
cooled. Both walking and riding types. Has 
tool attachments for its many uses. Patented 
tool control. Gauge wheel regulates cultivat- 
ing depth. Handles adjustable in height to 
suit man or boy. Runs 3 miles per hour on 
light work. Thousands of satisfied users 
throughout U. S. ‘and in foreign countries. 


Handy Reverse Gear 


DU-ALL Tractors can be equipped with our 
Handy Reverse Gear Attachment. Makes it 
easy to work among roots and rocks where 
much backing is necessary. Has two speeds 
forward. In low gear it does deep moldboard 
plowing and other heavy work. 


Reliable Jiffy Hitches 


Every SHAW DU-ALL Garden Tractor is ar- 
ranged for jiffy hitches making it easy to 
change tillage tools, mowing attachment, etc. 

EASY TERMS — You can get a SHAW 
DU-ALL on time payments—payments so 
easy that many are actually paying for their 
DU-ALL as they use it out of the money 
saved and the profits made with it. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Try the DU-ALL at our risk. Use 
it 10 days on your own work. Mail 
the coupon for Liberal Trial Offer, 
Low Direct-from- Factory Price and 
Two Free Books ‘Truck Growers 
Manual” and SHAW CATALOG. 
Both filled with interesting photos 
and valuable information. Mail cou- 
pon for Ks. 


SHAW MFG. CO. 

Div. BG2, Galesburg, Kansas 
SHAW MFG. CO. " 
Div. BG2, Galesburg, Kansas 


Please send me FREE DU-ALL Tractor Catalog, 
Truck Growers Manual, 10-Day Trial Offer 
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In the Landscape Architect’s Realm 


[Continued from page 31] 











The Climbers, Junior Garden Club of University 
City, Missourt, are displaying their garden handi- 
craft — birdhouses, flower stakes, and trellises 


house in Plan No. I look unfinished and 
barren without its frame of shrubs and 
trees? See how much better the house 
at the top of the page fits into the garden 
with its clusters of shrubbery and ever- 
greens nestling at its base.” 

“Those shrubs just seem to make the 
house a part of the garden,” remarks one 
of our Master Gardeners who is surely 
going to be a landscape architect. 

“Do you notice in Plan No. II how the 
high shrubs and evergreens are planted 
at the corners of the house and on either 
side of the doorway?” asks Cousin 
Marion. ‘And the low-growing plants 
are placed in front of the windows so 
they will not shut out the light and full 
view of the garden. It would not look 
nearly as interesting if the shrubs were 
all of the same height and variety, would 
it? Haven’t you seen houses with the 
same monotonous shrubs planted all 
around them? They look as if they had 
fallen into a feather bed. Tall shrubs and 
evergreens, when planted at the corners 
and doorway of a house, add strength, 
character, and accent to the shrubbery 
border, just as an exclamation point ac- 
cents and adds interest to our sentences, 
doesn’t it? How much better the smooth 
front lawn and parking looks without 
being all polka-dotted and cut-up with a 
hit-and-miss planting of trees, shrubs, 
and flower beds!”’ 


HAT house with flowers and shrubs 

in the lawn (Plan No. I) looks 
like a lady with too much jewelry on her 
waist, Aunt Larkspur,” laughingly says 
a Sprouter. 

“Or a bandmaster covered with med- 
als,” exclaims a Master Gardener. 

“Or a front window filled with stat- 
uary and vases for everybody to see,” 
remarks a Climber. 

“You are surely becoming real critics. 
It’s true that the smooth green front 
lawn, with its simple frame of massed 
trees and shrubs, gives one a feeling of 
peacefulness, dignity, and charm,” smil- 
ingly answers the landscape architect. 

“Well, here we have arrived at the 
ground we are going to landscape,”’ calls 
our guiding landscape architect. “How 
would you Junior Gardeners like to play 
landscape architect and make plans for 
this garden?” 

“Aye! aye! yes! yes! Oh such fun!” 
shouts and yells our Junior Gardeners 
with so much enthusiastic noise that 
Cousin Marion and all her counselors,and 
landscape architects have to hold their 
ears. 

“All right,” says our guide. ‘Cousin 
Marion is going to send all of her coun- 


selors a leaflet, B A-8 ““Foundation-plant- 
ing Cut-outs,” for each Junior Gardener 
with a poster picture of a house and front 
lawn. With it will come pictures of trees 
and shrubs for you to cut out and paste 
wherever you think they should go. We 
landscape architects always plan our gar- 
dens on paper before we plant them. 
When your paper plans are finished, your 
counselor will grade them by her per- 
fected copy and send your names to 
Cousin Marion. A new certificate of 
award, made especially for our Junior 
Landscape Architects, will be sent you. 
After all six of these certificates have been 
won, each Junior Gardener will receive a 
“Rainy-Day Nature Book ’’filled with the 
most delightful surprises that Cousin 
Marion and her staff of workers could 
think of.”’ 


Activities 


HE Climbers’ Junior Garden Club of 

University City, Missouri, shown on 
this page with their counselor, Mrs. J. 3. 
Duncan, report most enthusiastically of 
their splendid activities. 

They have completed the first five gar- 
den adventures that bring to them the 
charming garden notebook. At the same 
time they have built bird-baths and 
pools in their rock gardens, which are 
made from beautiful porous rock of the 
Ozark Mountains. 

We hope to print more pictures soon 
and tell you more of the seven big Junior 
Garden Clubs of Xenia, Ohio, organized 
by L. H. Barnes. There are so many 
enthusiastic Junior Garden Clubs in 
Xenia that Mr. Barnes is planning to 
organize a city federation of Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America. 

We are going to try to have a Junior 
Garden Club picture and report in each 
issue of the nae from now on. Have 
you sent me a good, clear, glossy print of 
your club wor ing at some garden ac- 
tivity? 

And let us remember our «1vic aim and 
motto—“Every Boy and Girl a Junior 
Gardener.” W ‘ho can you get to join or 
to organize a club? 


Flower Puzzle 


AMES found in the January Flower 

Puzzle are: daisy, rose, phlox, 
pansy, violet, iris, lily, aster, zinnia, 
peony, tulip, hollyhock, sunflower, pink, 
and marigold. Tree Puzzle names: wal- 
nut, oak, gum, willow, locust, ash, elm, 
cedar, maple, haw, linn, birch, beech, 
hickory, and poplar. 
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New Flowers for Your 1930 Garden 


[Continued from page 17] 


sum for prolific bloom, is Tagetes signata 
pumila, a dwarf marigold, about eight 
inches high, covered with tiny yellow 
flowers. An old variety, a tall French 
single which was discovered a few years 
ago in a Chicago garden, and introduced 
into commerce as the Marigold Joseph- 
ine, is one of the finest of cutflowers. It 
has petals of a velvet texture, long stems, 
and a color which ranges from old gold to 
dark maroon. Florists this year are 
offered a tree marigold, coming from 
Australia, growing 6 to 8 feet tall, and 
having double flow- 
ers of the French 


a brilliant and harmonious picture. 

And now this alphabetical discussion 
comes to an end with Z, which in the 
flower world stands for Zinnia. Zinnias 
continue to be improved, and attention is 
now being directed to the lilliput type. 
These might be called pompon zinnias; 
they are delightful border subjects, 
splendid decorative material, and the 
selection of new colors will increase their 
popularity. Delicate flesh pink is a new 
~ a this year. Pumila zinnias, slightly 
larger and taller than the lilliputs, are 
enriched this year by 
the first appearance 





of the picotee form, 


type in eee, 


orange, bronze, an WINDFLOWERS in Zinnia Pumila Pic- 
red. Its season is so (Pasqueflowers, shown in color, in otee Delight, havin 
long that it is not ad- this issue) ruffed and curle 


vised for outdoor 
growing except in 
warm-weather states. 

Pansies are really 
Violas, differing 
chiefly in their huge 
size, and size has 
always been sought 
in pansies. There is 
an ideal shape, also, 
which is that the 
petals, overlapping, 
should form a flower 
approximating a 
circle in its outline. 
The ultimate in size 
and shape so far 
seems to be attained 
by a strain known in 
this country as Swiss 
Giants. New colors 
are now being se- 
lected in this strain. 
Swiss Giant Blue is 
several shades darker 
than Emperor Wil- 
liam. The variety 


Oh, my heart turns back to child- 
ood 


When the March winds blow, 
And I'm thinking of the hillside 
Where the windflowers grow. 


How eagerly we sought them, 
On the bleak, epabeitcned hill— 
Dainty flower with furry calyx— 
Bringing such a joyous thrill. 


And, when carefully we'd plucked 
them, 
As the March wind swept us by, 
Happily we started homeward, 
Ruddy-< heeked and shining eye. 





Ah, how long the way lies, winding 
Up and down and to and fro, 
Since = happy days of child- 
ood 


On the hills, where windflowers 


grow! 
But when spring comes, gayly danc- 
ing, 
And the winds sweep free, 
I can catch that fragile fragrance 
Memory brings to you and me. 


Oh, for just one day to wander, 
Eager, gt a free from care, 


On the ha hills of childhood, 
And to tad the windflowers there. 
—Agnes C. Intlekofer. 


petals, in salmon and 
orange tones. 


New 


Perennials 


J. G. BACHER 


) THE man or 
woman who is 
deeply interested in 
the garden there is 
one event or occur- 
ence during the 
flower season that is 
looked forward to 
more than anything 
else—the first flower- 
ing of novelties, or 
just rare plants never 
seen or heard of. 
This curiosity for 
meeting strangers in 
one’s garden seems 
present as much in 











the experienced ama- 





Alpenglow is a dark, 
glowing red. 

Pentstemons offer a great opportunity 
to the plant breeder. The varieties grown 
in California, which are half-hardy per- 
ennials, rival the Canterbury-bells in the 
size of their flowers and excel them in 
coloring. In cold-weather states they 
will produce flowers the first year from 
seed sown in a hotbed, altho first-year 
eee do not reach normal size. French 
1ybrids of a strain called Sensation Im- 
proved give an excellent variety of vari- 
ous colors and marking. There are many 
hardy native Pentstemons found in 
America—most of them with small 
flowers, lavender pink in coloring. Here 
would seem to be an opportunity for the 
hybridizer to produce a strain which has 
the hardiness of the native types and the 
size and coloring of the French hybrids. 

Stocks, when well grown, are useful 
plants for color masses. We are told that 
plenty of lime in the soil is essential to 
success with stocks. Early Giant Im- 
perial Old Rose is a new color in the 
Giant Imperial type sometimes called 
Bismarck stocks. 

Verbena Dwarf Compacta Fireball is a 
compact grower 6 inches high, covered 
with baight-sonsiot blooms, one of the 
very fine edging plants of which we are 
coming to have so many. 

We now have annuals of almost every 
color to provide the foreground of the 
border picture: Sweet Alyssum for white, 
Tagetes signata pumila for yellow, Lobelia 
for blue, Verbena Fireball for scarlet. 
This range will undoubtedly be exterided. 
And so each year, new pigments are 
offered the gardener ft new possi- 
bilities are opened for his skill in painting 


teur as well as the 
most seasoned professional plantsman. 
With advancing years and greater experi- 
ence the plant fancier continues more 
intensely his search for better and finer 
flowers to grow in the home garden. 
That is one field where novelty never 
becomes stale, for to study the behavior 
of new plants is something that calls for 
the keenest observation and contains so 
many elements of surprise that season 
after season seems to bring us unex- 
pected features and colors in plant life. 
A fairy tale is often not in the running 
when compared with some of the events 
produced by the flower world. To tell 
some of the thrills experienced by the 
writer mention ‘must be made of a new- 
comer from the high alpine meadows of 
the Himalayan Mountain ranges. This 
is to tell you of the Aster farrerei, dis- 
covered by the late Reginald Farrer, and 
now pote Bae being introduced into 
gardens where plant Bec are finding 
it a new form of perennial Aster of unique 
beauty, unapproached by anything 
known so far in this great group of 
plants. 


HOSE who know the Aster sub- 

coerulea can readily form an idea of 
its habit of growth, which is similar, but 
the leaves are a bit broader and bear a 
dark color in its midrib, especially 
towards the base of the leaf. The flower- 
a comes shortly after the Aster 
subcoerulea, or simultaneously, when the 
— begin to unfold on flower stems 
rom 10 to 14 inches tall. Like rays of 
silken thread in lovely shades of violet, 
with the center of the richest chrome 
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Garden Book 


In making your plans for the 1930 
growing season, consult Burpee’s An- 
nual first. It will help you to decide 
on what to grow and make it easy to 
select the best varieties suited for your 
purpose. 

Every farmer, market grower, and 
gardener will be interested in this book, 
as it offers the best in vegetable seeds, 
flower seeds, lawn grass, farm seeds, 
bulbs, fruit trees, flowering shrubs, and 
roses. 


When you consider that Burpee has 
introduced into America more varieties 
of vegetables and flowers that are now 
in general commerce than anyone else, 
you will realize how important it is for 
you to have a copy of the Annual. 


New Vegetables and 
Flowers for 1930 


A new, early Sweet Corn “Burpee’s Gold 
Coin” will be of particular interest to you, be- 
cause it matures ahead of the famous “Burpee 
Golden Bantam”, yet it produces ears nine 
inches long. ““Burpeeana”™ Cauliflower is about 
the best strain you could select. New Carrots, 
new Radishes, and many other new and out- 
standing varieties are fully described and illus- 
trated in Burpee’s y oe | 

For those who grow flowers, we have new 
“Ruffled” Sweet Seen, new “Gold Medal” 
Dahlias, new Zinnias, new Gladflowers, new 
“Majestic” Snapdragons, and others. 

Write for ey copy of Burpee’s Annual 
today. It will be mailed to you free. 


ana == TEAR HERE — — — -— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
11 Burpee Building Philadelphia 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
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KUNDERD Gladioli 


are 


World-Farious 


In 50 years, A. E. Kun- 
derd has risen to the fore- 
most position in the Glad- 
iolus world, Kunderd 
Gladioli are better, for 
they are grown by the 
man who has originated 
more types and varieties 
than any one else, Kun- 
derd Gladioli are known 
in the far corners. of the 
earth. The fame of the 
Ruffled and Laciniated 
Gladioli — both Kunderd 
originations—is world- 
wide. . 

In celebrating his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the 
Gladiolus business, Mr. 
Kunderd has spared no 
pains to make his 1930 
Offerings the finest ever 
made available to the pub- 
lic. Many new varieties 
as well as hundreds of 
Gladioli that dre already established as the 
world’s best are described in the new Kunderd 


Golden Anniversary Gladiolus Book 
—FREE 


“How to Plant and Grow Gladioli,” ““How the 
Ruffled Gladiolus was Produced,” ‘“The Glad- 
iolus 50 Years Ago and Now,” are a few of the 
interesting subjects in this new book. It intro- 
duces 130 new varieties and pictures 63 in 
colors. Please use coupon below. 








A. E. KUNDERD 
151 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 

Dear Sir: Please send me your F REE Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book. 
Name 
St. or R. F. D. 























(Mollis) 
10 in. aa Ramrmeoaz ey plants$0. seach éfor$ x: 


22 in.—16 in. 74, shy plants - 1.25each 4for 3.90 
New Red Leaved —— 
9 in.—12in. bushy plants - $0.55 each 4 for$1.75 
2in—t 65 in. bushy plants - .Meach 4for 2.35 
Free ae Booklet « “How to 
e Things ¥ 
Got cor big 1930 an that tells all about our 600 acres 
that’s and hardy.” The catalog 
Gerber stetec en wieeerar bee 
‘avo 
the booklet that tel ry = for best results, 
COLE NURSERY ~~ "Bex 1 Painesville, Ohio , 
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yellow. The very daintiness of the 
ya tals is a revelation in form 
new to this group of asters in our 
gardens. The plant seems easily grown 
and is hardy, preferring a well-drained 
fertile soil. The foliage, unlike some 
others, disappears during the winter, 
suggestive that it may thrive in the 
most severe regions of our country. 
From the mountain ranges of Tibet 
we received, just a few years ago 
new primrose of exceptional merit eit for 
the gardens of this country, especially 
for the northern and central states. 
Primula florindae is the newcomer 
that seems to be making good in 
various sections. Here in the North- 
west this plant has shown surprising 
vigor, and for continued flowering it 
has surpassed all of the known kinds. 


T= first flowers of this new prim- 
rose opened in Portland gardens 
during June, 1928, and then flowered 
continuously until the end of Sep- 
tember. It was noticeable that hot, 
dry winds or extra bright days were 
not good for these flowers, and when 
they were shaded from the afternoon 
sun, they looked brighter and lasted 
longer. The soil, of course, never 
lacked moisture and was deep and 
rich in humus, evidently very much to 
the liking of the plants, for they grew 
very freely even while flowering. 
Some of the flower stems reached a 
height of 24 inches and were larger 
than ordinary pencils, with a suc- 
cession of flowers arising from the 
tassel-like clusters for nearly three 
months. The color of the flowers is a 
bright lemon-yellow, at times slightly 
powdered white, and emittin 
delightful fragrance, recalling sli lightly 
that of egg peaches ay —_ 
spicy. ruly; Primula florindae 

one of the remarkable newcomers for 
the perennial garden and under favor- 
able conditions it will prove perha 
the finest representative of the 
Primulas known so far. As a cutflower 
it will in time be a most welcome addi- 
tion to the assortment of choice 
table blooms. During the winter 
period its foliage decays, and it waits 
very carefully in spring before sprout- 
ing, so late frosts do not damage the 
growth. 

The same feature is observed in the 
Sikkim Primrose, resembling the 
former, which starts very late in 
spring. Primula florindae may readily 
be raised from seed or from plants 
secured from specialists. It may pre- 
fer to grow in partial shade, but tl 
rich soil is required for it. In the 
writer’s experience it is the outstand- 
ing member of the Primrose groups so 
far tried out in this country. 

The garden enthusiast es is look- 
ing for best returns by cut- 
flowers fit for cutting will be pleased 
with an improved strain of the well- 
known Scabiosa caucasica. It has 
come from abroad recently under the 
name of the Isaac House strain. The 
new strain is considerably improved 
for size of flower and deeper coloring 
reaching into the dark blues. One 
must bear in mind that these flowers 
are raised from: seed, and a certain 
percentage will fail to show itself 
superior to the type of Scabiosa cau- 
a. yet no one ever complains of 

having too many flowers from this 
oe or becoming tired of them. 

their very elegance and lasting 
quality as cutflowers make them a 
Pater feature of the perennial 
rder in every section of the states. 

A recent introduction ome South 
Africa, Scabiosa columbaria, an en- 
tirely different sort in a new shade 
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Well rooted— quick pews — wenemiamet Maine 
Pines and Spruces. Nursed under our personal 
climate 5 thrive an in Ma We ofler herene 
avy a y toeee) anyw' age 
NORWAY SPRUCE SCOTCH PINE 
NORWAY PINE WHITE SPRUCE 


100 of each—or 25 of each tn lots of not less than 100 
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we send you our folder depicting Maine of ay 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. B Fryeburg, Maine 














FLOWER BOXES 
Fall of Wonder Plant Food 
WHILE THEY LAST 
ween Sat the Floralawn shell flower 
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of pink, is a worthy addition to 
the perennial border. The plant 
is chiefly remarkable for its neat, 
almost curly, compact foliage from 
which arise many slender stems bear- 
ing the handsome pink flowers of a 
shade entirely new to this group—a 
luminous rose. The green of its foliage 
is also a distinct feature, as it is of a 
very light tint. This plant apparently 
grows as readily as the ordinary pin- 
cushion flower or annual scabiosa. 
What its range of hardiness will be is 
of course yet to be discovered. It 
may not resist the rigors of northern 
winters. At any rate, it dislikes wet 
soils. The southern states and Pacific 
Coast sections are a proved field for 
this plant. 
Shasta Daisy, that popular, easily 
wh perennial known to most gar- 
ens, is also coming in a new dress for* 
those who are seeking the finer things 
in the variety called Marian Collier. 
The originator or place of birth of 
this type is unknown to me. How- 
ever, the newcomer seems happy here 
in the Northwest, and it grows as 
readily as the common forms, with 
rhaps a bit more restraint in its 
oliage output. The new elegance of 
the ray petals in this form places this 
modern Shasta Daisy in the class of 
chrysanthemums, so to speak, for its 
frilly el ce is a most welcome 
variation from the rather formal type 
of the stand-by in Shasta Daisy 
forms. 


Permanent 


Labels 


HE sketch at the bottom of the 

page illustrates a means of mak- 
ing permanent labels for outdoor 
plants and shrubs. I have devised 
it and put it into use. 

Labels may be typewritten with 
any permanent ink or lead pencil. 
Sealed in the vial, they will not be 
destroyed by weather, watering, or 


spraying. 

The Tabel may be readily with- 
drawn and a different label inserted 
for repeated labeling of different 
kinds of plantings. 

For growing trees, it is advisable 
to insert a screw-eye or nail for at- 
taching the vial so as not to risk 
pci the limb. An eightpenny nail 
eft with 2 inches projecting will not 
harm the trees in the least and will 
allow fer many years’ growth.—G. 
M. Beerbower. 
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New Planet Jr. 

I he Motor Cultivator 
Ask your dealer about this 
Planet Jr. Garden Tractor. 


Ask him forcatalog or write 
us. Convenient terms. 


€ 
7 7 
@ ; a ¢ 
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as 


; better GARDENS 



























<j Eve ear you plan to do somethin 
4 ene Hes better in your garden. This 
ear make sure to get a Planet Jr. Wheel 
oe. You can’t help having a better 
garden then. And you can have it as big 
as you like. It’s like having four, six, yes, 
eight more hands to hoe and weed and 
cultivate and plant for you when you 
have a Planet Jr. 


So much faster. So much easier. So 
much better. More furi, too. 


The Planet Jr. No. 12 Double Wheel 
Hoe [see picture] is a general favorite. 
Has two real little plows to open furrows, 
hill, etc. Cultivator teeth to break crust 
and stir the soil. Pair of hoes to weed close 
to plants, astride or in between rows. 
Fully described on page 25 of new Planet 
' Jr. catalog. Send coupon today and we 
<2 me will include “Home Gardens” booklet 
* full of helpful information. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 102-B, Sth & Glenwood Avenue, Phila. 


Check which you want 
( New 80-.page catalog and garden booklet. 


DD Planet Jr. Motor Cultivator Book, with 
time payment plan. 
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Gifts, Bridge Prizes, Toys, etc. Thousands of 

: delightful and attractive giftwares. Think of 
codices Mood — the joy of decorating them! And you make a 
is 80 simple anyone ean dom. You start making besutiel things good profit, $15 to $35 a week for spare hours. 


‘ou begin earning money at once. 
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Big Artist” ° Outht— Without FREE BOOK Money to spend ss you please. Start thle 
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it just for the pleasure in it. 
start. You learn the secret pictures explains member- indagunde 
tethod.” We help you in ev ship and how you can join | ™” ”** - 








Tergive tn cbentute waranty backed by | Other money makers. monks.” ‘Don't tin thp sonsrteniy.” Be 
® $1000.00 Gold Bond. the first. Write tor book today. It's free. 
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[New Grapes, Roses, . 



















aa Shrubs 


Grapes. Fredonia 
Sheridan, Portland, ~ 
Ontario, eg on 
Raspberries. Vixing, Latham .| 
Gooseberry. Poorman. ° 
Asparagus. Washington Rust- 












12 to 18 ins. High 


Hardy field grown plants, dug with 
ball of earth and tightly burlapped. 
One each of the following; Norway 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, Retinospora, 
Globe Arbor Vitae, Chinese Arbor 
Vitae, Irish Juniper, Red Cedar, 
Mountain Laurel, Ilex Opaca, Holly. 
Order direct from this advertisement. 
8 HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS $2 50 
{kroughout the Spring and Gummer, 18 : 

ul a ummer. 
to 24 inches tall. t4 Page Catalog Free. 


Strawberry. Mastodon, everbearing. 
Shrybs. Beauty Bush, Philadelphus Vi 
phite, Talisman Rose, Red-leaved Bar! 


Free Catalogue, listing these and others 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 18, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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It’s not because 
her friends 


WON'T tell 





perhaps they are not 
sure themselves about 
Feminine Hygiene 


N HER anxiety, it is natural for the newly 
married woman to believe that her friends 
know more than they tell her about feminine 
hygiene. True, they may have been married 
longer. True, they may seem more experienced 
than she. But they themselves have probably 
received advice upon this subject so different, so 
conflicting, that they hesitate to pass it on. 


Danger in poisonous antiseptics 


The whole question of feminine hygiene centers 
upon the kind of antiseptic which is employed. 
Much as the doctor and trained nurse approve of 
hygienic cleanliness, they will not condone the 
use of poisonous antiseptics. They know too well 
the dangers—deadened membranes, areas of scar- 
tissue, interference with normal secretions. 
Zonite is a safe and effective germicide for femi- 
nine hygiene. Non-poisonous. Non-caustic. Yet 
far more powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be allowed on the body. 


Zonite booklet tells all facts 


Send coupon below for ‘“The Newer Knowledge 
of Feminine Hygiene.’” This up-to-date Zonite 
booklet is a thorough education on the subject. 
Mail today. Zonite Products Corporation, 250 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, chapped 
hands or skin irritations. Also as an effective deo- 
dorant in greaseless cream form. Large tube 50c. 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenuc, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets 
checked below. 
(1 The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
(L) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 
DN aoe siccilis tain se nc cgiad acs cenr eC eicgs +00 ss0te% 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferia St., Toronto) 














The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


Shade frames of lath are always handy 
and one never has enough of them. They 
go over the seedframe and in hot weather 
can be used over transplanted seedlings. 
This is a good month to make some more. 
All that is necessary is to nail plaster 
lath on crosspieces. Double lath can be 
used for the crosspieces or one can get 
134-inch strips for the purpose. 

Do not make them too long. Four feet 
square is large enough for a woman, and 
six feet long is handy for a man to 
handle. Use heavy, short roofing nails. 
They hold better than lathing nails. I 
use two nails to each end of a lath. It 
is better not to have the ends of the 
lath even but to have a few project 14 
inch or so beyond the rest on each side 
This gives a little extra width in case the 
sides of your seedframe spring a bit. 


NOTHER winter job is tomake some 
flats, which are simply shallow boxes. 
The florist and nurserymen use flats con- 
stantly. So can the amateur gardener. 
They are handy for carrying pots, for 
carrying plants. Seed can be sown in 
them. Perennial seedlings can be trans- 
planted into them to get a good start. 

Commercial flats are handy, but it is 
difficult to buy them, since they are 
usually sold in large quantities. So one 
can just as well make a few for himself 
out of old store boxes. A trip to the 
grocery, hardware, or drug store will 
give one a supply. Apple boxes are ex- 
cellent. 

If the box is of soft wood and the right 
size, I saw thru each of the four corners a 
little way, and then, using a heavy screw- 
driver and hammer, 


ering of loose protection in winter. 


It is supposed to be a bad practice, but 
if you live where you can get it, this is 
the month to give your lawn a manure 
mulch. Any kind of manure will do. I 
use poultry manure, utilizing only the 
straw from the scratching floor. This 
is rich in nitrates and makes the grass 
grow amazingly. But all manure brings 
weed seeds. Don’t leave the manure on 
long, but just as soon as you can after it 
has had one or two soaking rains to leach 
out the fertility, take it off again. You 
need not clean off the straw carefully, for 
what is left will soon rot down. 


Not all shrubs are suitable for hedges 
in the central Northwest states of Minne- 
sota, Dakotas, and Montana because of 
the rigorous climate. Some of the most 
satisfactory for this region are Japanese 
Barberry, buckthorn (Rhamnus catharti- 
ca), snowberry, Siberian Pea-tree (Cara- 
gana arborescens), Cotoneaster acutifolia, 
Alpine Currant (Rihes alpinum), and the 
Tatarian Honeysuckle. 


One day last summer on a garden tour 
we visited the gardens of five women, and 
I asked each of them why they gardened. 
One said she liked to garden. A second 
finds pleasure in propagating things and 
making them grow. A third confessed to 
a love of Nature that had been manifest 
ever since she was a girl. A fourth had 
taken to gardening to regain her health. 

But the fifth woman gave me the best 
answer of all. She is a spotless house- 
keeper. She is an ideal mother, and her 
children are being giv- 
en an ideal rearing. 








—_ them the rest of Spaat 
the way. If one wants 


She is keen-minded, 











the exercise, they can 
be sawed all the way. 
An apple box can be 
sawed and split into 
three sections. The 
bottom one will be 
ready to use. The 
sides of another box 
or the sides of an 
orange box will fur- 
nish bottoms for the 
other two sections. 
Do not make your 
flats too large. About 
20 to 24 inches in 
length, 12 to 18 inch- 
es in width, and 3 
inches high will be 
about right. The bot- 
tom should be nailed 
so that there are small 
cracks for drainage, 
or else half-inch holes 
can be bored. Six- 
penny nails are the 
right size for nailing. 


If you put pansies 
or English Primroses 
in the coldframe last 
fall, keep your eye on 
them. You may find 

-some bloom before 
this month is over. 
You can buy prim- 
roses from the florist 
now. But are your 
hardy ones protected 
in the garden? You 
had better look to 
see. Most garden 
primroses are hardy 
providing they are in 
a well-drained spot 
and have a light cov- 








THE NEW GARDEN 
LEAFLETS 


EAFLET No. BG-51—Gar- 
den-Party Games. An 
amusing leaflet which gives 
scores of puzzles, games, and 
stunts for a party of children 
or grown-ups. 

Leaflet No. BG-52— The 
Modern Home Aquarium.This 
deals with the stocking and 
maintenance of an aquarium, 
discussing fish and plants. 

Leaflet No. BG-53—A Day 
Among California Wildflow- 
ers, will be of interest to all, 
inasmuch as many of the 
California flowers are of in- 
terest to the Eastern garden- 
er. It is written by the emi- 
nent garden writer and col- 
lector, Lester Rowntree. 

Leaflet No. BG-54—How to 
Make aBase for Your Sundial, 
is a leaflet telling how to make 
a concrete sundial base and 
a simple brick base. 

Leaflet No. 55—Making a 
Playground in the Back Yard, 
is a reprint of a Better Homes 
and Gardens article. It dis- 
cusses a method of keeping 
children at home. 

We shall be pleased to send 

ou any one or all of these 
eaflets on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp for each one requested. 
Address Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. In 
ordering, please specify the 
name and num of each 
leaflet. 








resourceful, and hasa 
vivid personality— 
whole-souled and the 
salt of the earth. 

“T garden because 
it gets me out of the 
house and away from 
everything in it,” she 
replied. “There are 
times when I just 
can’t stand it in the 
house any more. I 
want to get away 
from it oan its vexa- 
tions and forget what 
is inside. Out here in 
the garden is where I 
can completely forget, 
as I do something en- 
tirely different.” 

This woman puts 
her soul into what- 
ever she does. In- 
doors, she runs her 
house well, but it is a 
nervous strain that 
wears her down. But 
outdoors she gardens 
with the same never- 
ending enthusiasm 
and eager search for 
knowledge, and she 
works just as hard at 
it as she does in her 
kitchen. The one is 
foil to the other. Con- 


- sequently she does 


both well. ‘Variety in 
work never makes 
any of it a task,”’ she 
affirmed. “I take 
pleasure in being an 
all-around practicing 
homemaker, garden- 
er, and wife.” 
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What Lemoine Did for Your Garden 


[Continued from page 27} 


Conquerant bears bright pink flowers 
with the reverse of the bells carmine; Le 
Printemps is flesh-colored and flowers 
quite early. 

Lemoine changed the old-fashioned 
Syringa (Philadelphus, or mockorange) 
so much that except for mass-planting 
the ordinary sorts are not grown. In 
some of the varieties the flowers are 
greatly increased in size; for instance, 
Voie Lactee, a single, with enormous 
flowers produced in long shoots upon 
plants often 10 
feet tall; Rosace 
has semidouble 
flowers, very fra- 
grant. As a result 
of incorporating 
the blood of Phila- 
delphus microphyl- 
lus, the Littleleaf 
Mockorange, a 
race of hybrids 
called Lemoinei 
was produced. 
The members of 
this family are low 
in growth and 
have small foliage. 
Most other mock- 
oranges are tall. 
Of this new race 
the most ‘delight- 
ful are Bouquet 
Blanc, a semidou- 
ble with archin 
branches loadec 
with rather large 
clusters of bloom 
(the plants pos- 
sess the low habit of growth); Avalanche 
bears small, single flowers in such profu- 
sion that the foliage is quite hidden; 
Manteau d’Hermine, Glacier, and Can- 
delabra also belong in this desirable 
group. By using Philadelphus purpureo- 
maculatus to cross with the garden hy- 
brids, a series of varieties was produced 
with a touch of purple at the center; of 
these, Etoile Rose is rosy pink, Fantasie 
has a rose center, Oeil d’Pourpre is 
spotted with blackish purple, and Sirene 
bears a large flower with a purple center. 


QUALLY important was Lemoine’s 
contribution to the Deutzias of our 
gardens. By crossing the taller species 
with the low-growing ones he produced a 
group of hybrids known as Deutzia 
lemoinei. These are mostly shrubs about 
three feet tall, hardier than the parents 
and with showers of snow-white flowers 
so profusely borne that the bushes are 
veritable banks of snowy loveliness. In 
another group has been introduced pink, 
which includes varieties such as Boule 
Rose, bearing a white flower-bordered rose, 
Lemoine is responsible for the produc- 
tion of the first double lilac. From this 
one many other varieties were produced. 
The lover of superior lilacs is indebted to 
him for such varieties as Madame Le- 
moine, a double white; Miss Ellen Will- 
mott, a large-clustered, late, double 
white; Victor Lemoine, a double, azure- 
mauve produced in such large clusters 
that the branches are arched with bloom; 
President Loubet, with carmine buds 
opening to purple-lilac. Among the 
singles no varieties are more noted than 
Congo, a deep red; Pasteur, which has a 
thin growth but with flowers which 
shade from purple-red to claret; and 
Reamur, a free-flowering sort with pur- 
plish carmine flowers. There are many 
other varieties in a group which blooms 
a week before the usual sorts and is 
characterized by such varieties as Lamar- 








Miss Ellen Willmott is one of the 
best of the late double white lilacs 


tine, a rosy mauve; Pascal, with the 
typical lilac color; and Claude Bernard, 
a lilac-mauve. 

Lemoine’s contribution to the galaxy 
of superior peonies is difficult to realize, 
so extensive is his list of varieties. It 
would not be rash to say that in every 
garden with five peonies, at least one is 
of Lemoine’s introduction. The follow- 
ing sorts are from these famous gar- 
dens of Nancy: Solange, orange sal- 
mon at the heart; Madame Emile Le- 
moine (named for 
his wife), white 
overlain with rosy 
sheen; Mont 
Blanc, a white 
with a creamy 
center; Baronness 
Schroeder, a late, 
blush-colored sort 
fading white; and 
Le Cygne, a 
creamy white, one 
of the loveliest in 
existence. 

Two new strains 
of peonies were 
developed by Le- 
moine. One of 
these was pro- 
duced by crossing 
Paeonia witman- 
niana with the 
Chinese Peony 
(Paeonia albiflora), 
from which species 
most of the other 
varieties men- 
tioned have been 
derived. This is an early group wel- 
comed in Northern gardens for guaran- 
teed bloom on Decoration Day. The 
flowers do not last, but they are exqui- 
sitely beautiful and all gardens should 
possess them. The varieties bear such 
names as Avante-garde, a single, pale 
pink, lovely golden stamens with violet 
filaments; Le Printemps, which has six 
or seven petals and is yellowish cream; 
Mai Fleuri, which has a white suffused 
flesh; and Messagere, white, tinted 
cream. 

Another strain resulted from crosses 
between the Tree Peony (Paeonia suf- 
fruticosa or moutan) and the Golden 
Peony (Paeonia lutea), with the result 
that this lovely new group includes va- 
rieties which are yellowish, amber, and 
red, bearing such names as L’Esperance, 
a soft yellow with a salmon tinge; Sur- 
prise, a mixture of straw-color, pale sal- 
mon, and rosy purple; and Satin Rouge, 
bright’ blood-red, a unique color. 

As a breeder of begonias Lemoine es- 
tablished the foundation for several races 
which grace garden and greenhouse. His 
hybrids are too numerous to mention, 
but all gardeners will be interested to 
know that the first double Tuberous Be- 
gonias were produced by him in 1874. In 
1895, by crossing Begonia socotrana with 
Begonia dregei, he produced Gloire de 
Lorraine, the forerunner of the most pro- 
fuse flowering of all types of begonias. It 
is from this type that J. A. Peterson, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed the ex- 

uisite Melior Begonia — the pride of 
the florist — a mass of soft pink blooms 
from November to Easter when grown 
by experts. 


T= phlox beds of summer are seldom 
without at least one variety which 
Lemoine has produced. Names found in 
the catalogs of phlox specialists are 
Eclaireur, a carmine; Tapis Blanc, a 
dwarf white; Etna, an orange-scarlet; 
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Here Is 
your COpy 





Storrs ¢ Harrison Co's. 


1930 Spring Catalog 


Illustrating and describing 
America’s most complete 
collection of 


Trees - Plants - Shrubs 
Vines - Seeds - Etc. 


Just off the press—the beautiful 
new catalog of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nur- 
series! 

More illustrations in full color 
than ever before. More new 
charts and diagrams to help you 
beautify your grounds the mod- 
ern way. 

The most complete listing of 
favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc., ever published 
by a Nursery—and, in addition, 
the uncommon varieties not 
usually found in the average 
Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Gardens 


There are chapters giving spe- 
cific, easy-to-follow instructions 
on how to make an Outdoor Liv- 
ing Room and Rock Garden. 
How to plan them—what to 
plant and how to care for your 
plantings to assure success. 

Just the kind of a catalog you 
will find most helpful, and it’s 
FREE to you. 


Whether you plan to landscape your 
entire place — make one of the new 
Outdoor Living Rooms— build 
a Rock Garden, or merely set 
out some new plants, you need 
this catalog. SEND FOR IT 
NOW. 












WPAN arta itive ine 
gainesville, Ohio. 
Box 101 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, a copy 
of your 1930 Spring Catalog. 
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- will help you 
beautify your grounds 


“How To Plant The Home Grounds” is a 
booklet written especially for the home owner 
by E. H. (““Chinese’’) Wilson, horticulturist 
of the famous Arnold Arboretum, and nation- 
ally known authority on plant life. 

It pictures and describes the modern trend 
in beautifying home grounds, makes clear the 
concepts of good taste, and describes what 
constitutes well planted grounds. Send the 
coupon for a FREE copy. 


“How To Make An 
OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM” 
— another new book also available 


Ic tells how to plan and plant a beautiful out- 
door living room, without which no home is 


modern. Send only 25c for this booklet. 


Jend this Coupon today) 





NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 
460 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 
FREE 0] “How To Plant 

The Home Grounds” ID iencinhsib titi te Haan neenniiens 
Send 25c 0 “How To Make 

An Outdoor Living Room.” Address............:..:::ccsseeeeeeeeeees 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
Sponsored by the Amencan Ansocsetvon of Nurrerymes 








SHUMWAY'S 


ood Seeds 


produce Flowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 

finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous 

producers. 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results. 

FREE—Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 


















A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse-/ 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 


idles Field and Truck ¢—=— 
Crop Tools. Runs Belt 
Machin 














‘° ne 
Gives ample Power for thorough 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 


CATALOG FREE 
Catalog and Full Information. 


STANDARD E 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3292 Como Ave. 2415 Chestnut St. 


New York, N.Y 
150 Cedar St. 














Matador, a cardinal red with a dee 
eve; Pantheon, a large and beauti- 
ful rose; Coquelicot, a brilliant, ad- 
vancing scarlet; Lord Raleigh, an 
unapproachable deep lilac-violet. 

When the gladiolus was first re- 
ceiving the attention of gardeners, it 
lacked a good form, diversity in color 
and markings, and a wand spike. 
Lemoine exhibited a new strain of 
gladiolus at the International Exposi- 
tion, in Paris, in 1878. It was known 
as Lemoinei Hybrids and resulted 
from a cross between the then popular 
Gandavensis varieties and the Golden 
Orchid Gladiolus (Gladiolus purpureo- 
auratus). These were hailed as an 
event in flower production, but Le- 
moine was not satisfied inasmuch as 
these varieties were bell-shaped and 
hung their heads. In 1889 he intro- 
duced varieties which were glorious in 
color and more open, resulting from 
crosses, using his previous varieties in 
jladiolus saundersi, a species from 
Africa which had very wide open 
flowers. The strain was called Nance- 
ianus and has served as the basis for 
most of our modern favorites. 

Victor Lemoine was honored by 
horticultural societies in all parts of 
the world. In 1911 he was awarded 
the George Robert White Medal, of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, an organization of which he was 
a corresponding member. He was the 
first foreigner to receive the Veitch 
medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Great Britain. He was a 
member of the Societe Nationale 
d’Horticulture, the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of Munich, and of the 
Royal Society of Agriculture and 
Botany, of Ghent, Belgium. 

In 1885 he became a Knight of the 
Legion of Honor, and on April 3, 
1894, he was elevated to the grade of 
officer. 

Aside from his horticultural labors 
he served the ‘etry of his com- 
munity as a member of the town coun- 
cil from 1871-1888. 

It has been granted to few men to 
leave behind such a monument in the 
world as that left by Victor Lemoine 
in every garden where plants are cul- 
tivated. 


An Adventure Into 
the Picturesque 
{Continued from page 18] 


they are a result of abstract thought 
and work, brought first into being by 
means of black lines on white paper. 
Each one demands scrutiny and 
analysis to find out if what it says 
of the exact location of a room or 
position of a door is the last and best 
word. This small house plan bears 
up under this cross-questioning to a 
very creditable degree. 

Little need be said of the exterior. 
The picture tells its own story—a 
story of sparkling walls patched with 
sunlight and shadow, inviting gates, 

, windows reflecting the sky’s blue and 
telling of the warmth and hospitality 
within. The rooflines, too, are charm- 
ing in their direct consideration of the 
necessity of planning and a sturdy 
chimney towering above them. 

By looking at the plan and using 
imagination, one can live in this 
house for an hour or a day and can 
build it and have it as a permanent 
possession. It seems to me that it 
would be difficult to imagine a more 
pleasant experience, 




















Lawn 


“The Easy 
‘Beautiful Plantings’ 


HIS remarkable 40-page book shows how simple it 
~ is to give any home a handsome setting. Simple 
illustrations, like the one above, help you to select and 
arrange foundation plantings, corner groups, borders, 
hedges, screens, etc.—to embellish any part of your 
grounds with graceful plantings. This book marks the 
40th anniversary of Barnes Bros. Nursery, with whom 
quality and éntegrity are a tradition. Nowhere will you 

nd more authoritative, simple, concise guidance. 
Free upon request—send for it now. 
The Barnes Bros, Nursery Co., Box 10, Yalesville, Conn. 


The’ Original = 





BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 











New Luxury for 


Your 1930 Garden 


At last—a real home-garden musk 
melon—combining unsurpassed table 
quality with remarkable dependabil- 
ity under ordinary home garden con- 
ditions. 

Palmer's Dee-Light Melon 
Selected and re-selected from a type 
that has become a favorite with gar- 
deners in the northern and central 
states. Compact vines, prolific, bear- 
ing extra large solid fruits with thick, 
orange flesh of rich sweet flavor. Easy 
to grow. Extra large introductory 
packet 25 cts. Supply limited— 
order early. 

Palmer's New Complete Seed Catalog and 
\ Garden Guide for 1930 Free to cach 
\ customer. 

\ PALMER SEED COMPANY 

) 802 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


























for 
MARKET and HOME GARDENERS 
Tells what Vegetables to grow for Profit and Health, 
and Flowers for Pleasure and Beauty. 
Besides there’s a VALUABLE COUPON in it, 
Write for it today; NOW! 

F HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED CO.. 
A Dept. 13 Canton, Ohio 











This valuable little et 
— How to Make Thin 


¢ec How toMakeT 





Grow’’ will \. with our b 

1930 cata’ ts needed f 
tastefully’ vin Standard 
and rare > > Ever- 
Soaciay Five iWite Rega Lily 
for $i 


\\ Sure to 4-6 inch 
tpaid. 


pos: 
THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
BOX 11. PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


INDIAN CT ATIOLI 


Large plump bulbs—NOT small bulbs. 
36 for $1 100 for $2 


Many varieties. Allcolors. A beautiful 
variety from France Free with each 
collection. 


Indian Spring Farms, Inc. 
Box B Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

















BROADWAY SONG HITS 


“I'm So Happy When The Sun is Shintng’’—greatest hit 
in years. Tiptoe Through Tulips, Piccolo Pete, Painting 
Clouds With Sunshine, Am I Blue? Singin’ In The Rain, 
When Dreams Come * ~~ hy? Sons of Nile, 
Pagan Love Song. Sheet music 35c, any three $1.00, post- 
paid. FREE TO YOU: Three selections, our choice. 
with each order. Orchestrations 50c, three $1.40. 


SONG HIT COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Three Useful 


Articles 
[Continued from page 66 ] 


hook or finishing nail bent as shown 
can be used for Rowe Be the dustpan. 
See the large detail drawings for lay- 
ing out the ie Sandpaper all edges 
of the rack and paint it to harmonize 
with the space it is to occupy. 


T IS often desired to bore holes 

where the bit brace cannot be oper- 
ated. The bit can be worked by a 
handle made from a piece of broom 
handle or other hard wood. Bore a 
hole in the handle, drive a ferrule on 
it, and pound the handle over the 
square shank of the auger bit. This 
will make the hole square to receive 
the shank of any size bit or counter- 
sink. They can be interchanged 
easily. 


You can etch your name on steel 
rules and other tools by painting a 
coat of asphaltum on the tools, and 
after it has dried, writing or printing 
your name in the paint by cutting 
thru the metal with a sharp awl. 
Apply nitric acid in the scratch made 
and allow it to eat into the metal, 
after which the paint can be scraped 
off. 


The filing of saws is an expert’s job. 
The best way to get results is to re- 
turn them to the maker for resettin 
and sharpening. If a reliable make o 
saw is purchased, the maker main- 
tains a repair department for this 
work. Before shipping by parcel 
a remove the handle in order to 
ighten the weight. 


Corrugated fasteners can be pur- 
chased in widths from 4 inch up and 
will be found most convenient for 
making screen frames, used in place 
of dowels when several wide boards 
are to be fastened together for a table 
top or for making repairs where parts 
are to be drawn together. 


The best material to use on the oil 
stone for whetting tools is sperm oil 
cut with kerosene. To remove a 
gummed surface, wash the stone with 
gasoline, and, to true the surface that 
has become worn and uneven, rub 
the stone on a cement sidewalk 


Bore a hole in the beam of your 
marking gauge just the size to receive 
a pencil. This makes a pencil gauge 
for laying our chamfers and other 
work where it is not desired to make 
the deep cuts caused by the steel 
point of the marking gauge. 


Oil cloth can be fastened to a table 
top with cooked flour- and - water 
paste. Apply the paste to the back 
of cloth. Smooth the cloth over the 
surface with the hands until all bub- 
bles or wrinkles are forced out. 


To clean dirt and rust from scissors, 
pliers, and other tools, dip them in 
ordinary ammonia for a few minutes. 
This will loosen the dirt and rust and 
make them work like new. 


lacks can be purchased in 16 dif- 
ferent lengths. For ordinary “’ 
repair work, a box of No. 2, No. 4, 
and No. 8 are recommended. 


If you are in a position to buy only 
a few chisels, a 14-, 14-, and 1-ine 
tool will be found most convenient. 
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Kelloggs buaranteed 
LADIOL 


ig Bargain Offer 


r ? VALUE for OnLy § 
50 Buias-MAny VARIETIES 


Here's the Biggest Bargain ever offered 
by Kellogg. Think of it— 50 select 
GLADIOLI Bulbs—all colors and varieties—and 
all Guaranteed. A regular $5.00 value for $2.00. 
These bulbs carefully selected from many choice, 
big flowering varieties. A real fairyland flower garden with 
all the rainbow colors,—crimson, salmon orange, pure white, 
deep red, lavender, peach rose, pink, blue and many others. 
Why pay more when you can get a bargain like this? Order 
one or more collections —right NOW —direct from this ad 
and get this big $5.00 worth for $2.00. 


SEND NO MONEY 


You don’t have to send any money with your order. Just fill 
ont the coupon below and mail it AT ONCE. Your Bulbs will 

be shipped to you by parcel post. You simply pay the postman 
for the Bulbs, plus a few cents delivery charge when they arrive. 
We make you this ‘“‘Send-No-Money” offer so you can order 
NOW, before these Bargain Collections are all gone. You don't 
have to pay for the bulbs until you receive them. 


Money Back Guarantee 


You take no risk when you order from this ad. If you are not 
pleased and delighted with this collection when they bloom in 
your garden, we will refund your money or send you another 
collection FREE. We also guarantee safe delivery. Don't wait. 
this. A Big $5.00 worth f. ly $2.00. Don't delay. Fill out and mail the coupon right away and get 
Order as Deas eles a aaa is this big $5.00 “‘Glad’”’ Garden for $2.00. 

haused. 


sr BEE BB (ORDER COUPON) @S8=2aa0m 


sR. M. KELLOGG, Box 10, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Please send me ___collections of 50 Gladioli Bulbs, assorted 
colors. I will pay the postman $2.00 for each collection plus the 
postage when they arrive. 














All pang | Blooming Size Bulbs that 
produce Big Flowering ““Glads” like 





Name a eT eT es 

Address — a iia’ J 

I oe eerieminicnanmeniennlinengiiainaiing ._State __ — ae 

EXTRA If you want to send cash with your order’ 
we will add 2 extra 25c bulbs FREE and we 

will pay the ostage, and send you our New Gladioli and t 

* Berry Book FREE with your order. 


< Ra RN ERR TS NET Oe 


2 a Se 





4 THIS YEAR 


It would be well this year to con- 
sider early your power lawn mower 
equipment—Moto-Mower first of 
all. Itclipsclean. It is trouble-free. 
This year’s Detroit Model incor- 
poratesa newreel throw-out clutch 
and new frame construction per- 
mitting complete removal of the 
“4 Twist reel almost instantly —known as 
of the Wrist : s “drop-out reel’. A sickle bar for 
Guides It weed clippings can be obtained at 
small extra cost for this model. 
Ask for the new 1930 catalog with 
details of all Moto-Mowers. 


THE MOTO-MOWER CO. 


3250 E. Woodbridge St., - + Detroit 
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SONG HIT COMPANY, Chattanooga, tennessee 
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Aye, My Hearties! 


ET’S play we're all brave pirates, 
and for a month we’ve been treas- 
ure-hunting. Only we modern pi- 
rates have been armed with pencils and 
paper (pretending, of course, they were 
daggers and dirks). We’ve worn long 
black mustachios and a patch over one 
eye, and ventured boldly. Our Pleasure 
Chest is our cache, and we’ve sought 
precious treasures of stories, and fun, and 
ideas with which to fill it. Now it is 
crammed, and we’ve gathered to share our 
booty (which is really these stories you’ve 
sent in, you see). 
No treasure-trove has eluded us, and 
never were spoils more golden. Land ho! 
—Louise. 


Pieces-of-Eight 


I LIKE to collect coins, and starting a 

collection is fun. I place mine on a 
large pin tray. Someone gave me an 
English penny, and so I was eager to get 
more kinds of English coins. I had no 
trouble obtaining Canadian ones, but 
English ones were different. I went to 
the bank and purchased them, once get- 
ting an English farthing for about two 
cents. 

A special coin is an old American penny, 
as big as a 50-cent piece. Another is a 
German five-pfennig piece dated 1918, not 
old but interesting. I have started a set of 
birthday coins, beginning with my birth 
date and adding one for each year. My 
pin tray contains 30 curios. When I have 
50, I shall consider myself a collector. 

Armed with a magnifying glass and a 
notebook, I leave you to explore the won- 
ders of coindom.—Freebooter Judith Hal- 
liday (11 years old), Rhode Island. 





Plays Pirates Bold. What Ho! 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


Piggsy, Wiggsy, and Wag 
Find an Adventure 


Marguerite Gode 


IGGSY, Wiggsy, and Wag, the three 

little, pink little pigs, were walking pig 
fashion down Cranberry Lane. Where 
they were bound for nobody could guess; 
and it was exactly 8 o ‘clock on Saturday 
morning. 

“What a day for an adventure,” ex- 
claimed Wiggsy, who had been reading a 
pirate book and was dreaming of the 
dashing pig marauder shown in the pic- 
ture. ‘‘Perhaps if we look carefully we 
may find one hidden near by.” 

“What is an adventure?” asked Wag, 
mischievously. ‘Is it something good to 
eat?” He was a most inquisitive little 
pig, always finding questions to puzzle his 
brothers. Why at that very moment 
Piggsy and Wiggsy were dreadfully con- 
fused, for they had left their dictionaries 
at home in the upper left-hand pockets of 
their blue school suits. But they were 
certain an adventure was something worth 
hunting. 

“Suppose you point your noses down 
Cranberry Lane while I jog around past 
Primrose Palace,” suggested Wag. ‘I 
found a horseshoe there, and it means 
good luck. Horseshoes can be very useful 
that way.” 

Piggsy and Wiggsy 
weighed the matter care- yo a 
fully, and it sounded rea- ry y= 

y, 


sonable. So they trotted 





straight down Cranberry y w f 
Lane and Wag sniffed eS (Ww i 
his way round-about to 


¢ 


Primrose Palace, just ‘ 


over the hilltop from Red 4 X 














Clover Meadow. The sun man had shuf- 
fled a hand twice across his face when the 
two older pigs reached the end of the 
highway. Wag was nowhere in sight, so 
they sat down to wait. 

“T wonder what is keeping him,” said 
Piggsy. “It must be that he has found an 
adventure and is bringing it back.” 

“Wouldn’t it be jolly if he found three 
of them?” wished Wiggsy. “Then we 
could each have one. I hope they are all 
the same size.”’ Piggsy agreed. (It would 
be much better if they were, S80 no one 
would have to choose the smallest.) 

“Tf we shut our eyes and count ten 
something may happen,” he said. So, 
eyes closed, they softly counted ten. 

Down the path leading from Primrose 
Palace rushed a big white object such as 
no one had ever seen, even in pirate books. 
Under the fence and straight at the two 
surprised pigs it came flapping. 

“Run,” cried Piggsy. “It is an adven- 
ture.” 

“Run,” cried Wiggsy. “It may eat us 
alive.” But their feet refused to move. 
How frightened they would have been I 
do not know if, at that particular moment, 
Bridget herself had not come into view. 

Bridget was the laundry maid at Prim- 
rose Palace, whom (Look on the next page 
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Strong and 


APTAIN MARY LOUISE, to 

sail well the seas, must grow up 
sturdy and strong; and she knows 
that rosy cheeks and cherry lips are 
signs of healthy red blood as well as 
marks of beauty. To secure these she 
recommends peanuts, which are rich 
in both copper and iron, two materials 
essential to the building of red blood. 
In butter form these nuts are readily 
digested, and Captain Mary Louise is 
yarticularly fond of sandwiches for 
lonshonn, made with date and pea- 
nut-butter filling. Here is how she 
prepares them: 

The pitted dates are cut fine with a 
knife or put thru the food chopper. 
To 24 cupful of chopped dates, 44 
cupful of peanut butter is added. If 
the. mixture is too thick to spread, 
stir in a little cream. Captain Mary 
Louise usually flavors her mixture 
with a small amount of lemon or 
orange juice. This filling is good be- 
tween thin slices of buttered white 


the pink pigs knew well. “Stop, pirate!”’ 
she cried excitedly, drawing near. 
Piggsy and Wiggsy seized the white 
object as it passed and held it tightly in 
their forefeet. It wiggled, it squirmed, 
it twisted, it turned: then, out of the 
tangled folds of cloth popped a very pink 
head. 

“Wag!” shrieked Piggsy. ‘Wag,” 
snorted Wiggsy. And Wag it was, much 
out of breath and speechless. Searching 
for an adventure, hs ba accidentally 
become mixed up with Bridget’s wash- 
ing. Everyone laughed to see a pig in a 
stiff-bosomed shirt! 

“Where is your adventure, Captain 
Kidd?”’ teased his brothers. 

Wag gasped. “Isn't this adventure 
ommi for all of us?” he squealed. 

And the others agreed that it was. 


All Hands on Deck 


A A MODERN buccaneer, I believe in 
fair play, and fair playmates; and 
isn’t it hard to clean and rearrange toys 
and play materials after the crowd has 
gone home? This plan spread around our 
neighborhood: 

Wherever we play, we all pick up 
toys or whatever we have been using, 
before going home. Sometimes we 
choose colors, and everyone puts away 
things of the color he chose; sometimes 
we choose sides, and one group puts 
away what belongs in a box, while the 
other fills the shelves. (Color is all right 
for younger folks, when it’s blocks, and 
toys, and such things. With us fellows 
it’s more likely to be tools or bolts and 
wheels that we’ve been working with in 
the garage or basement, when the latter 
method of wma up is_ preferable.) 
The side filling its space the neater 
wins.—Buccaneer Clark Seeley (12 years 
old), Michigan. 





Sturdy Grow 


or whole-wheat bread, she thinks. 

There are secrets in sandwich-mak- 
ing, but these I can tell, which makes 
them different from most secrets. One 
is not to use bread that is too fresh to 
slice thinly and evenly. Then the 
butter should be creamed so it will | 
a smoothly. To cream it, place 
the butter in a bowl and work it with 
a spoon until it becomes somewhat 
soft. It then is beaten until light, 
fluffy, and creamy. 

For Valentine’s Day cut the sand- 
wiches with a heart-shaped cooky 
cutter. Use a Shamrock cooky cutter 
for St. Patrick’s Day. And if you 
make the sandwiches several hours 
beforehand, keep them moist by 
wrapping in waxpaper. 

When pirates gather for tasty re- 
past, just serve these blood-buildin 
sandwiches, a dish of fresh or cann 
fruit, and milk. They'll like them, 
I’m sure.—Captain Mary Louise’s 
Mother. 


Ship’s Mascot 


HAVE a cat I call ‘“Salt’’ because he 

is so white and clean-looking. One 
day my sister and I were out on the see- 
saw. We were rolling marbles back and 
forth on it while we see-sawed. Salt 
got on with us and played with the 
marbles. After that he always see- 
sawed when we did. 

One day when we were not there he 
got up and started to see-saw with the 
mother cat. She was on one end and Salt 
was on the other.—Sea-Rover Lois D. 
Richardson (8 years old), Massachusetts. 


Huzza! A Port! 


In Caramel Castle, on Peppermint Lane, 

King Chocolate enjoys a perpetual reign, 

While his subjects grow ft upon pure 
sugar cane 


In Chocolate Town. 


Their homes are fashioned of Chocolate 
Cake, 
Chocolate Marshmallows their footstools 
they make, 
In Chocolate Bar beds each morning they 
wake 
In Chocolate Town. 


Whenever it rains — in Chocolate Town, 

Chocolate Drops come pattering down, 

And one must take care lest they spot 
one’s gown 


In Chocolate Town. 


Now should you go walking a Chocolate- 
Town street; 
Some Chocolate children you'll certainly 
meet 
(The naughty are bitter, the good ones 
are sweet!) 
In Chocolate Town. 
—Marjorie M. La Fleur. 
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Please SeeWhats 
Wron g” 


OU have no more faithful friend 

than your dog. But he can’t 
quite talk and he cannot tell you 
“what’s wrong” when he is sick. 
Fortunately there is an easy way for 
you to find out. Without cost you 
can know how to diagnose his ail- 
ments and how to keep him healthy 
and happy. 


Famous Dog Book Free . . . 


We urge you to write for your free copy of 
Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book. In clear, 
every-day language it tells the symptoms of 
dog diseases and the best treatments for each. 
There are interesting articles on how to feed, 
breed and raise dogs. This book is revised 
frequently and kept strictly up to-date. It 
has been the guide for millions of dog owners. 
It has saved the lives of thousands of valu- 
able animals. This book is free. 


Expert Advice Free ..... 


If your dog should develop a condition not 
fully explained in the Dog Book, write us at 
once. State age, breed, sex and all symp- 
toms. Our expert veterinarian will answer 
personally, sending without charge, complete 
instructions for care and treatment. 

In addition to the famous Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines, your dealer now has Sergeant’s 
Dog Food. This balanced ration containsa 
large proportion of freshly cooked beef. A 
splendid Food for all dogs and puppies. 
We guarantee your dog will eat it. If you 
cannot obtain Sergeant’s Dog Medicines 
and Dog Food, write us direct. 


— ————— Mail This Coupon! — — 


Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1162 West Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me Polk Miller’s Free Dog Book C] 











Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT” 


Sole Canadian Agents; Frev J. Wurrtow & Co., Toronto 





~or 
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Salads 


as Delicious 
Looking as 
they Taste 






O Nore Arms Had Your Orange 
hing Juice Today? 
Ac Numbed Wrists [Continued from page 36 | 


Bruised Hands 


ite cent end tm each membrane. Remove the pulp, 














less Dormeyer Food Mix- section by section. These sections, 
er will do all your beating, rolled in cocoanut and spread in the 
sting.wbiopinesmizing | shape of a star on tiny plates, make a RS — 
than 4% etia~endutt- happy beginning to a dinner or and Slicer quickly cuts fruits 
out effort on your part. It’s luncheon. aia _— Lams, iias 
i - . or — = er-thin slices. akes foc 
whey ane gp dey we Some delicious ways of UsNg gofarther. Thousandsin use. Grater, attached 
liquids, cake batters, mayon- oranges are these. in a jiffy, grates cheese, crackers, carrots, 
naise, mashed tatoes or etc., without crushing. No cut fingers. Sani- 
other mixes. Makes all foods Orange Waffles tary. Durable. Glass Block an exclusive fea- 
lighter, and more delicious. 2 cupfuls of flour ture—no splinters. Choice of red, green, blue, 
The Dermeyer ie esheautifel 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder white. $2.00 complete. 
as a piece of silver; polished 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar Order direct tf dealer can’t supply. (West 
aluminum case, chromium % teaspoonful of salt of Rockies $2.26.) Grater or Slicer alone, 
plated steel parts. It conven- 3 eggs, separated. $1.40. (West of Rockies, $1.66.) 
iently stands by itself. Pad- 1% cupfuls of milk 
dles easily detach for ¥% cupful of melted butter Rent ad — a \ 
oan omens —_ 1 teaspoonful of grated orange peel Co. et e >. 
GQ i teaspoonful of nutmeg Free Com Rt . 
ws Pv ee Sift the dry ingredients. Beat the Hamiltor, 0. GRATER 4»> SLICE 
egg yolks thoroly, add them to the 
TheNew Improved milk and then add the mixture to the 


dry ingredients and beat until the 
OTe Cr batter is smooth. Add the melted 


butter and the grated orange rind. 


Electric Food Mixer Fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff. 
The compact, portable Dormeyer costs only $24.50, Bake on a hot waffle iron and serve 
et it mixes foods as speedily and thoroughly as hot for dessert with orange marma- ME Send 10c for BETTER BUILT 
ulky, non-portable mixers sold at three to seven lade or with , : 
times the price. If your electrical dealer cannot sup- CaTALoc showing almost 
ply, mail coupon for complete descriptive folder. Orange Sauce ‘one hundred attractive 


eg a eS Whip until stiff 1 cupful of sweet 
: . B-5 " ; ; ; 
= meet hema ney oom ' cream. Sweeten with confectioner’s 


pieces for lawn and garden. 


this sauce. 
Orange and Watercress Salad 


A salad, as appetizing in the spring 
and late winter as it is wholesome, is 


TASER | See | Iyer gs NEW KIND 
E R with French Dressing. /B NC NG 
Al Your Own G; aad Lettuce and Lemon Salad - fous or FEN usin I 


1 

! Please send folder describing the New Improved : sugar and add 2 tablespoonfuls of Satistaction Guaranteed 
: Dormeyer Mixer. i orange juice and '% teaspoonful of IowA MANUFACTURING Co. 
H grated orange rind. If lemon juice is S66 Thies Sevens, SAC CITY, SOWA 
! available, a few drops will improve 
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Arrange crisp leaves of lettuce in a port: ER Stee Fee: 5 
Wonderful colors, delightful fragrance; blooming salad bowl and marinate them with a : | Wiser 
day or night. All are easily grown. nd today j ith lemon juice 
for our new booklet of Waterlilics, Fancy Fish, salad dressing made with ao 


Water plants and aquariums, with instructions and sugar, 2 parts sugar to 1 part 
for Pool Building. lemon juice. Arrange on plates and 


garnish with orange sections. Lemons, 
Indoor Water-garden as well as oranges and grapefruit, con- 











Have an aquarium NOW. This collection gives tain the healthful Vitamin C 
all you need. ‘ & 
12 Water plants (in variety) Orange Sponge Cake 





6 pair Snails vt snes: | : oh oeeneie ; 4. eggs 
1 pair Japanese ymphs : pair Japanese Fantails 1 cuptel of suger Red UNI VERSAL 
30 Plants, pe gad — (enough a $5 50 1% euptuls of flour 

ee a eee Aa: oy 1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder Waass One Horse Tractor 






























ARLINGTON % teaspoonful of salt to traction wheels. Plows, Discs, Har- 
WATERLILY GARDENS 8 tablespoonfuls of orange juice owe, or ight cultivadiig Peat or to Werk. 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 4 Cycle Air Cooled.” Driving soeqhaniemn eom-f 
678 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 1 teaspoonful of vanilla i Ganadtascc 6 ae 
Grated rind and pulp of % orange PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY," -2) 
Grated rind of 4% lemon 764 74th Avenue, West Allis, Wisconsin 
SEEDS #2 2" gouge 
volks thoroly. Add the orange and - 
emon juice, 1 tablespoonful at a BUY BOOKS this NEW WAY 








Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
We will mail 
. F OR 10c packegpeach offer ~ KW 
m head Cabbage, 60 Day Tomato, Self- 
Growing Celery, Princess Radish, F uller- 


ton Market ttuce, and 12 i 
Choice ‘Flower Seeds. - Varieties 


» Write today! Send 10 cents to 
help pay postage and king and 
j ve the above “Famous Get 


time. Add the grated rind. Beat the 
sugar in lightly, but thoroly. Add the 
vanilla. Sift the flour, measure and 
add the baking powder and salt. Sift 
3 times, then fold lightly into the 
batter. Add the stiffly beaten whites, Write ‘voaay for your AA caer 
folding them in. Bake in a loaf, in A. Y. Publishing Co., Dept «OB, 25Dominick $1. Mew York 

layers or as little tea cakes. This cake j 
is a wholesome sweet for children. If 


you wish, it oe with PE AC | TR E E S up. 


Moisten sifted powdered sugar A pe e L £. 
with orange juice until of the right a S34 ), $7.50 per 100 & up. 
consistency to spread. i, Prom — yon By? =a “Shade and 


Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs, Catalog in colors FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


You can own the books of nt 

west. Caeherioete a 
our new ca’ ° 

for Everybody” 


Peay bateeian decane booke 
tion, Man i 8 
of informa tion, instruction, culture 


travel, m: nd modern fiction at 
WONDERFUL SAVINGS, FREE 







































Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 210, Rockford, linois 





Orange Biscuits 
2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 


> 2 cupfuls of flour 
G iolus-*¢2% to Shi 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder APPLE. ES .&: 
varieties. Priced right. Let me send A, 100 Koma % teaspoonful of salt PEACH 























HUTT O SHA RPOVILE: INDIANA ee | 
chau A] - a . _ etc. Olesale prices. y} y Ss 
ma L_ CUSTOMERS BECOME MY_ FRIENDS — Benton County Nursery, Box 114, Rogers, Arkansas 
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% cupful of milk 
2 oranges, juice of 
9 cubes of loaf sugar 
Powdered sugar 
Work the shortening into the sifted 
dry ingredients. Add the grated 
orange rind and milk. Roll and cut 
out. Moisten the cubes of loaf sugar 
with orange juice and place them 
tween the biscuits. Spread the tops 
with powdered sugar moistened with 
orange juice. If you wish, sprinkle a 
little grated orange rind on top, too. 
Bake in a hot oven and serve piping 
hot. About 15 minutes are require 
for the baking. These are delicious 
served as a part of party refresh- 
ments. 
Orange Pastry 
1 cupful of flour 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
% teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
Orange juice 
Work the shortening into the dry 
ingredients with a wire pastry blender. 
Reserve one-fourth of the mixture 
and to the remainder add orange 
juice to make the mealy particles 
adhere together. Use no more juice 
than necessary. Roll out to about 6 
inches in diameter. Spread on top 
about one-third of the dry mixture 
reserved at first, fold the pastry over 
it and roll again. Repeat this until all 
the dry mixture is used. Then roll 
the pastry thin and line a pie pan 
with it. Bake in a hot oven. Place an 
empty pie pan the same size of the 
one holding the pastry in the pastry 
lined one during the baking if you 
wish to hold the pastry in shape dur- 
ing the baking. It will not be puffed 
up if this is done. Use this shell for 


Orange Meringue Pie 
1 cupful of sugar 
% cupful of flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
Grated rind of 1 orange 
1 cupful of orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 egg yolks, beaten light 
Mix the dry ingredients, add the 
fruit juices, and cook over water for 
10 minutes, or until the mixture 
thickens. Stir during the cooking. 
Add the butter and yolks and 
cook 2 minutes. Cool and then 
pour into the orange pastry shell. 
Cover with a meringue, place in a 
slow oven for 20 minutes to brown 
the meringue. 
Meringue 
3 egg whites 
6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
% teaspoonful of baking powder 
Beat the egg whites until frothy 
add the sugar and baking powder and 
beat until stiff. Pile in little mounds 
on top of the pie. Hold the oven tem- 
perature at 275 degrees for 20 minutes. 


“WHEN FATHER COOKS \ 
THE DINNER” | 


ERE were so many good 
| recipes submitted in the 

Men's Cooking Contest that 
we have decided to make 
them available in booklet 
form. Anyone desiring a copy 
of this booklet, “When Father 
Cooks the Dinner,” may ob- 
tain one by addressing his re- 
quest to Department K, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, sending 15 cents 
to pay for the publication and 
mailing costs. 
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Direct from the 


ALADDIN MILLS az Big AY avings 


Price includes all lumber readi-cut, mill-work, windows, doors, 


interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, aints, varnish and 
stains. All materials shipped in a sealed box car direct from the big Aladdin Mills by prepaid 
freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. All lumber is certified, sound, strong, and of high quality. 


Aladdin’s Readi-CutS isRevol 


ystem epee 
Methods and Costs—Save 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. A 
lumber is cut-to-fit at the Mill on huge labor-saving machines, instead of on the job where 
labor and lumber waste costs dearly. Complete instructions and drawings enable you 
to build an Aladdin yourself if |you are handy with tools. Aladdin homes are permanent, 
year ’round homes—warm in winter. Not “portable” or “sectional” in any sense, but 


FREE~—Beautiful New Catalog 


> 4 Send the Coupon today for your free copy of the beautiful, new, 
# 1930 Aladdin Catalog. Printed in full colors, profusely illustrated, and 
overflowing with interest. A revelation to prospective home owners. 
Simply clip the coupon and mail it NOW. Address nearest office. No obligation. 
The Aladdin Company, Bay City, Michigan 


=e Originators of the Readi-Cut System of Home Building 
Ae Also Mills and Offices: Wilmington, N. C., Portiand, Ore., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


THE ALADDIN CO. g) PE Gity, Mish = rllmington, N.C :6@ Rooms *1110 














Send at once, without obligation, FREE copy of the beautiful new 1930 Aladdin 
Catalog of Readi-cut Homes, Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 266. 


Name ansngiaae 
Address ares " 
City State 
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Poppy-Flowered AN EMO N ES 


are Unusual and Rare 
but we have them! 





> i TTRACTIVE, bright colored flowers in pleasing shades of 
red, yellow and blue. Beautiful in the garden and as cut 
flowers for the house. Very easy to raise in the open ground or in 
the house. Flowers in a few weeks after bulbs are planted. By a fortunate circumstance we have the largest 
stock of any house offering these bulbs at retail this season and can make the following new low prices: 
CAEN—Vivid Colors. Illustrated above. The single poppy-like flowers make brilliant bouquets. A gorgeous 
mixture of different colors from delicate tints to deep tones, Postpaid 
price: 10 bulbs 65¢; 25 for $1.35; 100 for $4.50. Highly recommended. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM-FLOWERED. New and distinct. Larger 
flowers, many double with long petals like Chrysanthemums. A 
beautiful mixture of different colors. Postpaid price: 10 bulbs 
95c; 25 for $2.00; 100 for $7.50. 
OFFERS: 25 Caen, 10 Chrysanthemum-Flowered, regularly 
$2.30, postpaid for $2.00. 
Send for these two books + 
Gardening Book, *‘Secrets of Good Gardening,"’ tells how to 
plan garden, simplify work, combat insects—hundreds of helps. 
Catal lists flowers and vegetables—nearly 4,000 varieties. 
Write for both—sent free. 
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HOME, ICRAF. 


ppreey | 
for Home and Garden fom ae 


F you like quiet arbors, cozy [TRELLIS 
seats, lilly white trellises in- | 2y 8%. 
tertwined with roses or flowers, | 95¢ 
— birds and restful nooks in your 
garden, then HOME-KRAFT FURNI URE offers 
a wonderful opportunity. .”” means 
“Knocked Down,” all cut and mortised with _ 
directions for setting u ~ You h 
the fun of making HO Rar FURN ITURE 
and save 25% to50%. Made of best woods. Artfully 
designed. Guaranteed. Write for the new 
HO book today, or Order Direct. 


> Archway and Gate 


Shown on the left. Graceful 
} and substantial. 7 ft. arch- 


Gate 3ft. wide, 
Pe Nit high Special” “ $6.95 


Song Bird Decoys 


as ornaments in lawn and as 
for vines, A selection of six 
varieties of song birds: in natural colors 
a actual sizes perched on stakes 3 ft, 
Price, 12 fier $6.00, 2 extra 

le if FREE order one dosen now, 
Cardinal in its coat of red 
E wed parts on a green stake 
‘ee for names of three 
| other oe tN s. Please 
/jienclose 10c to cover 
2 packing and mailing. 


uCYCOMPG. co. 
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Catalog Sent i? 
LAWN BENCH 57 25| 


hig peasont Ie i $7.25 | 











‘4 Buddington Humidifiers 


evaporate gallons, not pints—the wick 


ie the trick, Makes air healthfully 


moist, better for furniture, plants, pets, etc. Four 
sizes to fit any radiator. 14in., $2.70; 18 in., $3.203 


28 in., $4.20; 36 in., $5.20, prepaid. Four or more, 
deduct 20c each. Gold or aluminum finish. State if 


for round or flat top radiators. 
Order now—be safe all winter. 
Geo. W. Diener ity, Cs a 


415 Monticello Ave. nes 












est Quality 


Finest Varieties, Vigorous Stock 
25 Sy! blooming size all colors 25¢ 


3 Hardy S Peas, 3colors  25c 
2 Snowball » 2yr. old 
Weigelia ink ae ‘= 
nk, J « 
Pay ~ 60c 
Spirea 60c 


good, 2 “S100 
French a aie, 2 we 


3 

2A 2Grape, 2Peach, our select 
i arg 4 nds, our selection . 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Order 


We will ship pret aid when wanted. 

FREE ows hundreds of 4 

gains in tress, shrubs, plants, vines. 

rooeg, hedges, etc. Many new varieties. 
© 

SPRING BILt NURSERIES 








Dept. 2 ippecanoe City, Ohio 
CALLOUSE ADHESIVE 


fon brings instant alles. 
pA pa 7 surface of callous. 
corns; reduces Bunions. omfortable, Fas 
$1 postpald. Money back itr not pleased. 


Comfitape Laboratory, Dept. B-1, Burlington, Vermont. 


Benton County Nursery, Box 114, Rogers, Arkansas 
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Thumb-sucking-- 
What of It? 


[ Continued from page 42 | 


her teeth and declare that anybody 
with a college education ought to be 
able to stop a 2-year-old child from 
sucking its thumb, and that she was 
going to do or die. I would say, after 
some experience, that being a doctor 
of philosophy and holding honorary 
degrees from the world’s foremost 
universities would be of small help in 
this contingency. 

As for me, finally I gave up and let 
the child suck her thumb and be 
happy. Astonishing, the difference it 

po o/s in everyone’s disposition! Then, 
ar she was about 3, the thumb- 
sucking became so constant that I 
was seriously annoyed—no longer 
worried, you understand, annoyed. 
I explained to her that while I did 
not care whether she sucked her 
thumb or not, I was tired of seeing her 
do it. So when she wished to suck, 
would she ‘please go to her own room? 
She dic 
ing her hit. (But please, rome t 
everyone take this as a sure cure for 
thumb-sucking. What works with 
one child seldom works with the next. 
This method, for instance, failed with 
the little boy next door, but a case of 
trench mouth cured him overnight.) 

So far not a single ill has resulted 
from the thumb-sucking. My daugh- 
ter shows no signs of degeneracy, at 
least to a parent’s eyes. Her perma- 
nent teeth are straight, her jaw is 
undeformed, adenoids have never 
given the least trouble, the ‘‘corn” 
has disappeared from her thumb, the 
nail is normal, and the member itself, 
once quite thin from pressure, has 
plumped out. I hope that she has 
also got over the tensions and unhap- 
a caused by our efforts to break 
1er of the habit, but one can never be 
quite sure of that. 

Now medical science is beginning 
to doubt the purported evils of 
thumb-sucking. Dr. Blatz, head of 
St. George’s School for Child Study, 
at Toronto, reported last summer that 
of 18 thumb-suckers observed in one 
year at the school, 2 had mouth de- 
formities, 16 had none. This year 100 
cases are to be studied at Toronto 
with comparisons of the number of ill- 
formed mouths in suckers and non- 
suckers, in an effort to determine 
whether or not thumb-sucking really 
has anything to do with the mal- 
formations that are sometimes found. 
After this study is completed we shall 
know something more about thumb- 
sucking. 





UT meanwhile I shall never worry 
about the habit again until the 
jaw really begins to be deformed and 
the teeth to come in crooked. And 
then it will have to be proved to me 
that the thumb-sucking did it. 
Observations among children of 
my acquaintance indicate that if no 
po femey ss stamps the habit indelibly, 
some circumstance will arise to make 
the child quit of his own accord. Cer- 
tainly, if the child is healthy, well 
nourished, and happy, it’s nothing to 
worry about. If an undernourished, 
unwell, nervous, or unhappy child 
sucks its thumb, the habit should be 
taken as a symptom of a bad physical 
or mental condition, and the problem 
attacked from this ‘angle. 
The second part has to do with the 
handling of certain parts of the body. 











> STERLING’ 
HOME fo Ya 
se ae 


ey 


Big ag atop 


Discount 





Here’s a modern 7-room home that you can build yourselt and 
qove money. We ship you the lumber cut-to-fit, freight paid 
ur station. Our simple plans and new system of cutti 
pod amy! it easy ae anyone to build a Sterling home. Noskill 
labor Our claim average savings of 477, 


over local builders’ prices. 
Rock-Bottom'’ Prices! 

Our large volume of sales enables us to quote rock- 
bottom prices and sell on time-payments without 

Meat ya Mat 
as per mont a: if 
Color Book of NEW Sterling Hotes Plane ond 
yt: how you can buy a home with your rent 


International M ill &TimberCo. 
321 $. Wenona Ave. Bay City, Mich, 


PEACOCK DAHLIAS 


Ay NIE, DAHLIALAND.N.J 


6 (Vainesis-00) $9.00 
By mail aid—Guaranteed to 


postp: 
grow and give Dratiofu.tion. FREE 
—Our 1930 a ee “The World's 


. Hoover, 
Eliza London Shepard, 


















farie and five 
others in natural colors, with plain truth 
@escriptions of King Midas, Robert E. Lee, 
Kath. Charman, Gov. Larson and hundreds 

of the Best, New and Standard varieties. 
The Leading Dahlia Catalogue. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARM 


Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 








EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow move 
and finer vegetabies, 

and — truit, the finest 
plants, trees and 

” hot house methods, 

ete. te. All told by E E. C. Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
ee. —— 
$6. Sent free ~% 


folder free. THEO. UDELL. 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept.v24 
fresh from your 


ASPARAGUS 2.5 


one year from planting, if you plant SHOE- 
MAKER’S Giant Washington Asparagus roots. 
Plant them in the vegetable garden or at the back 
of the perennial flower border. Folder giving prices 
and culture directions free on request. 


SHOEMAKER’S RIVERVIEW FARMS 
Box 4 Bridgeton, New Jersey 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator fos 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
jorists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035, 331d Ave., $.E., Minneapolis, Mina. 


ASTODON Evetetre *; 


per Acre Profit first year set. inter 
Also trees, shrubs, gra: raspberries, eED GOLD 
strawberry. 135 A .. nef binckberry. holesale catalog 





















@souTu MICHIGAN NURSERY “(Rt. 7-B) New Buffalo, Mich. 


]00'In PRIZES & 


FR SNAP SHOTS 























Period and Modern Sty : 
All a LK Faculty of le. 


Study 
at . x. nd for Catalog 39 


hoo! of Interior Dec 
n oh ot tat New York City 
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Some mothers become almost frantic 
in their anxiety to prevent such con- 
tacts, and thereby make drama of the 
proceeding, the surest way to confirm 
a child in any undesirable under- 
taking. 

The habit we are considering just 
now will be discussed more at length 
in later articles on sex education, so 
we shall touch on it only briefly here. 
But I do wish mothers would learn as 

uickly as possible that worrying in 
this situation is the most harmful 
thing about it. Any up-to-date 
physician or medical book will warn 
parents against undue anxiety on this 
point. 

At the same time self-handling is 
not a thing to encourage, and a few 
simple rules will take care of it in 
most cases. 

The first rule is not to worry. 

The second rule: Should a baby, in 
its discovery of the various parts of 
its body, happen to be a little more 
thoro than you wish, do not snatch 
the hand away or betray any excite- 
ment. Instead, place some toy in its 
hand in a natural way, and see that 
the hands are pleasantly occupied 
thereafter whenever the diaper is 
removed 


= third rule: Teach the child of 
2 or 3 to sleep with its hands out- 
side the covers. A good rule against 
any undesirable contacts is to suggest 
that the child fold its hands under its 
cheek to go to sleep. 

The fourth rule: See that a child 
of any age has a healthful regimen and 
plenty of enjoyable, wholesome things 
to do during the day. 

Another thing about which parents 
worry unnecessarily is slowness of 
a child to walk or talk. I have seen 
perfectly intelligent children who 
did not talk till they were 3, perfectly 
strong children who did not walk till 
they were nearly 2. There is no cause 
for anxiety on either score up to 
these ages, tho it is the part of wis- 
dom to take a child to the doctor for 
a physical examination if any puzzling 
condition exists. 

As we saw in the article on the law- 
less age, there is no need to worry 
about temper tantrums, some dis- 
obedience, occasional incontinence, or 
running away in a child up to about 
4. These can be expected from almost 
any child during the rather agonizing 
process of adjusting the infant egotist 
to the demands of society. And while 
the work of training the child should 
have begun long before, it takes 
several years for him to learn his 
behavior lessons perfectly. 

Lying and stealing are two more 
matters about which many parents 
tear their hair. Two more indications 
that a child, even of 3 or 4, is headed 
straight for perdition. Even the law, 
which is not a particularly tender 
institution, does not hold infants 
responsible for such crimes, yet in 
many homes grave courts of justice 
are held and severe punishment 
meted out to mere babes who have 
“lied”’ or “stolen.” 

Let us get clearly in mind, first, 
that to the small child, these are onl 
two more obscure adult taboos, whic 
mean nothing in themselves and 
which the child has to learn, just as 
he must learn to go to the toilet. One 
process probably takes about as lon, 
as the other, and so an untrammel 
imagination and an inability to dis- 
tinguish between mine and thine are 
to be expected in the small young- 
ster. Most children eventually get 
the idea all right provided they are 


* meaty and sweet. Bear immediately after the 
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REAL BARGAINS! 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


On TREES, FRUITS, SHRUBS, Etc. 


We Want Thousands of New Customers This Year. Here’s the Chance 
\ of a Lifetime—Act Now! Once a Buyer—Always a Customer. A Trial 
\\ Order Will Convince You. Everything Guaranteed Exactly As Represented. Our 
\ new Free Catalog is filled with many more equally attractive offers. 
\\ Every item priced to save money. A copy is yours for the asking. 
AMAZING VALUE! COMPLETE EVERBEAR- 
. ‘ O ING STRAWBERRY GARDEN—TheWorld’s 

Sp ecial $joc Three Best Everbearers. 100 Mastodon, 50 Im- $300 


— and 50 Champion. Two Hundred Plants— 
INIT T S- - 


ugh for any HomeGarden. Only ...... Postpaid 
31d Anywhere in 


MONEY-SAVING PRICES ON APPLE 
TREES—Good sized planting stock, all 
4 to 5 ft. 2-year trees, in three of the best. Stan- 
dard Varieties, Delicious, Jonathanand Mc! ntosh.G feos 
































No. 100—1 each Bechtel’s Double trees (1 each of above é 1.00 P osipald fe 8. 
Flowering Crab and Prunus Pisardi trees jour chetee of of = kinds) | $3 7 xD. Hor Prepai 
16 trees (your choice of above kinds) . 3: 33 cd Exp. Not Prepai 





urns Leaved Plum) both 2-3 ft. 
101—1 each Newport Plum 
(Purple Leaved) and Prunus 





When more than 3 trees are ordered, express shipment is Sesemsery, as 
these trees are too large for parcel post delivery in quantities 


PEACH TREES ’ 



















Good sized, well calipered, health 
No.1 1024 Silver Maple, 5=6 ft. [Bight trece, One each Apple BEST eaet ys, es eee 
Cc , Sweet Cherry, pm 4 vegaraless best varieties, Elberta, J 
No. 103—45 Gladiolus. All large oot, wince. | 5 to 6 ft: trees, f PRICE! _ ad hefatore raga 
i i " oice of varie ; . “ “ 
ye pe bulbs (not bulblets). Our ¢ ° an ME a Postpa. 


$2.00 
Your choice of above kinds. 
yy me Express Only, Not Prepaid. 
3.7 


—- varieties only. 
No. 104—25 Iris. Assortment of 
German andSiberian Iris. —~ eee 
varieties = — colo’ 
. 10 0 Spires Van | Houttei, 


No. 106—1 Red-Leaved Bar- 
berry, 12-15in. pends Fadeceipnes 
ar 2-3 

No. 107—1 ae Veilchenblau 
(blue), Source D’Or (yellow) and 
Dorothy Perkins (pink) a 
Roses, all Yr. Strong Field 
Grown Plants. 


No. 108—1 feach Paul’s Scarlet, 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perk- 
ins and Exceisa Climbing Roses, 
all 2 Yr. Strong Field Grown Plants, 
No. 109—1 eachSouv.deClaudius 
Pernet and Red Radiance Hybrid 
Tea Roses, all 2 Yr. Strong Field 
Grown Plants. ~ 

No. 110—50 Mastodon, the Big 
Everbearing Strawberry. 

No. 111—25 Premier, 25 Booster, 
25 Gibson and 25 Dr. Burrill, 
100 | ry plants in all. 


hw, EF, 
gg Pm Catalog FREE write TODA 
Box 29 Bridgman 


iin Adicnoas Nurseries tichigan 





4 trees (your choice) $2.00 
Strees (1 of each) 3.00 
16 trees (2 of each) 5.25 
These offeres are for Express 
Shipment only, Not Prepaid. 


Concord Grape Vines 
Large 2 year vines of the 
most popular “Ce a va- 
riety grown. ys the 
World 5 Best G Plant 
now and save money. 


We are not offering 
small, inferior, under- 
= soak Note me 
arg jes and sizes 

4 gg every offer. 

ese are not the baby 
sized trees and shrube 
usually furnished r 












ay choice of above kinds. 
By Express Only, Not Prepaid. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHRUBS 

1 Chinese Elm, 4 to 5 ft. 1 Euro- 
n Mountain Ash, 5to6ft. 2 
ilver Maple, °s to 6 it. | Lguberdy 

Poplar, 5 to Bechto 
peuble Flowering Crab, 2to3 tte 
ocr 2 to 3 ft. 
75c All for $2. 3 SO. e ug Exp. only not —— 
- 3 ym P. G. 18-24 in. 3 Hy- 
ee ea orescens, 18-24 in. 6 Spirea 
v. 18-24 in. 1 Spirea Anthony Water- 
er, 15-18 in. 1 Spires Billiardi 18-24 in. 
1 Golden Elder 2-3 ft. 1 Rosa Hugonis 
(Golden Rose of China). 1 -Leaved 
Barberry 12-15 in. All strong 2 Yr. Field 
Grown,Plante. And = — 10 Barberry 
Thunbergi 1 Yr. H 

; All for $4.25. Postpaid in U. 8. 
and Funkia Subcordata poses—1 cach Rod Rotngee. Fiocsier Beauty, oan, oo Contin 
F ‘ernet, Frau Ka uschki, Gen. Jacqueminot, Gruss an its me, 
Lily), aleo 1 fricentra Edouard Herriot; and 1 each Dorothy Perkias, Paul's Searlet and 
Md a fBive Rose) Climbi nos 10 Strong 2 Yr. zis 
hes as above. for $3.35. Postpaid in U. 8, 
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Express Only, Not Prepaid. 


PERENNIALS 
2 each Resa Lily, Hemero- 
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OFTEN. 


GROW, Cie WORLD'S LARGEST TOMATO 47 j eats of 


Bucxaces ABRAHAM LINC OLN W 318, 


Right In Your Own Garden / Wy y) 
Think of finding in your garden single clusters By y 4 


of 8 or 9 tomatoes each weighing about a pound 
a piece, or of frequently finding single toma- 
toes weighing 2 to 3 poundseach. That’s what 
you can get by eg Buckbee’s Abraham 

Lincoln — the est of them all. They’re 
smooth - skinned, pont and dark red, firm, 

































very early varieties and continuously until 
frost. Equally good for delicious salads or for 
canning.Why grow ordinary varieties when you 
can grow tomatoes like these? 


Pkt. 20c; 3 pkts. 50c; . - 

Prices oes. Peo; / Sie 
Postpaid { oz.'$3.50 postpaid ', a av 

NO TRANSPLANTING" Wo, : <- a 

: S » ane this Year 

Nee te nano tedious trane- gee You'll find some real 

planting. At slight extra cost —a— treats for your family and 

oy mpeg a pees SPECIAL OFFER | ®urprises for your friends— 


with the seeds. 150 Abra- in Buckbee’s New 1930Seed 
78 e Catalog. Delightfully dif- 































in the soil in each pot; when [ham Lin- 
grown four inches high pull [coin To- ferent varieties of vege- 
tables and flowers. Get 


out the two smallest plants, [jm a t o 
then put pot and all in ground; pot yo your copy of this interest- 
acts as fertilizer and rootlets of ing Pots. POSTPAID| '% book N' — before 
plant are undisturbed. you forget. REE. 

H. W. BUCKBEE, Dept. 204, Rockford Seed Farms, Rockford, Il, 


FREE 
ROSE BOOK 


35th edition. Shows in exquisite colors, 
and i how to grow the famous “‘Roses 
of New Castle” Ley other beautiful gar- 























Write Today 
for NEW 1930 CATALOG 


Glorious New 


GLADIOLUS 
High Grade Dahlia Seed and Superb New Dahlias 


den plants. A gold mine of information 
f ? CARL SALBACH 
or beginners. Low prices. Write for book today. It’s Gristnater end Gromer of Hon Vartdhee 


— — pony he Ind. F R E E 659 Woodmont Avenue - - Berkeley, California 
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Wariery 
DELIGHTS THE 


APPETITE 


AREN’T you a bit tired of the pro- 
verbial winter breakfast? Put in a 
touch of crispness and see how 
much better the whole meal tastes. 
Serve a ready-to-eat cereal. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, for ex- 
ample. Golden brown flakes of 
toasted corn. Rich with flavor. 
Tempting with crispness! And good 
for you. So easy to digest. Serve 
with milk or cream and sweeten 
with honey. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
help balance the heavy menus of 
winter. Eat them and feel better. 
Order a red-and-green package from 
your grocer. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


Kelloygs 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg's 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, 
Whole Wheat Krumbles, Kaffee Hag 
Coffee—the caffeine-free coffee. 























Send for HILL’S NEW 
EVERGREEN 
CATALOG 


The most complete 
Evergreen catalog 
ever published. Over 
100 Evergreen illus- 
trations, 50 IN FULL 
NATURAL COLORS. 
Scores of authentic 
and artistic planting 
suggestions. 

Over 600 acres de- 
voted exclusively to 
Evergreens. All va- 
rieties and sizes, reasonably priced. 


Enclosed 25c for catalog, which is refunded on first 
order. D. Hill Nursery Co. Evergreen Specialists. Larg- 
est growers in America. Box 284, Dundee, Ill. 


HILL'S EVERGREENS 


















ae the cu siulnotion ne § 64 years 
of thooghttol service to the American 
heme gardener. It is The 
BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 
——— flowers FORGET ME- NOTS 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE Dot. 11 


10 n 
47 Barclay Street on York t city 








SOIL ANALY ZED—&\% 
special 
difficulties can usually be detected and remedied. 
Send for folder. 
_ DICKENS SOIL LABORATORIES 
Key Route Arcade, Oakland, Calif. 








not lied to, provided punishments are 
not made so severe that they dare not 
confess to wrong-doing, and provided 
they have a reasonable supply of 
playthings. It is hard to sande truth- 
fulness to a child, however, if it is 
seared to death or ‘if it is lied to, and 
it is hard to teach a child to leave the 
paneer of others alone when it 

as none of the things for which a 
child’s heart longs. 

Later, of course, there comes a 
time when lying and stealing are 
serious, but I hesitate to advise worry 
even then. I was an incorrigible liar 
myself well into the teens, and got 
into so much trouble thereby that 
now I am quite a truthful person; so 
itis a little hard for me to get excited 
about a child who lies. And not long 
ago I heard a group of well-bred, 
prominent, thoroly honest women 
confess to various childhood thefts; 
so that since then it has been difficult 
for me to get excited about any ordi- 
nary pilfering by a child. It seems to 
be fairly natural for children at a 

certain stage to take money from their 

mother’s pocketbook. ‘And there 
seems to come a time, too, when a 
child with the best possible rearing 
may bring in something belonging to 
a playmate and tell a lie to account 
for having it. If your child never does 
any of these things, you are luckier 
than most. If it does, try to find out 
the impelling motive, have the child 
restore the property it has taken, 
help it all you can with whatever 
made it wish to lie or steal—but don’t 
think for a minute that it is headed 
toward a criminal career. 

As I say, these things do become 
serious sometimes, but I think one 
will be able to detect when lying or 
stealing passes beyond a phase of 
growth and threatens to lead a boy 
or girl into criminal paths. Certainly, 
several offenses are no warrant for 
giving a child up as lost. 


N CONTRAST to the over-con- 

scientious parent who worries about 
the things of which we have been 
speaking, there are the over-compla- 
cent parents who do not concern them- 
selves enough about their children. 

Now, while I don’t advise such 
parents to worry—that never did do 
any good—I do feel that they should 
recognize certain danger signals and 
try to save their children from the 
consequences of their negligence. 

The danger signals of which I 
speak are of two kinds: First, an 
unhealthy physical condition, arising 
either from poor. health habits or 
from a defect that needs correcting. 
Second, the persistence of temper 
tantrums, marked disobedience, or 
incontinence past the age of 5. 

When a mother writes to me in 
panic about such things in a 2)4- 
og my answer is not to worry 

ut to keep on with the training. 
When a mother describes these or 
other infantile traits in a child of 5 or 
over, I always advise going at once 
to a good doctor. The cause may be 
epee. environmental, or the train- 

g may be at fault. But no time 
should be wasted in getting to the 
bottom of it, and recourse to the 
doctor is urged because persistence of 
an infantile trait past 5 is usually 
proof enough that the parents are in- 
capable of dealing with the situation 
without help. 

In short, a simple “worry” guide 
might be something like this: Infan- 
tile traits in a child under 4 are noth- 
ing to worry over; infantile traits in 
a child of 5 or over demand help. 
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and petanimals. No objectionable od 
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7 $3.00 PER THOUSAND 
ARANTEED, , big yielding stra 


FREE SE ILLUSTRATED 
for our 

Peg ate ON Th pote 
DASS NURSERY CO., Box 5, SGRIDGMAN, MICH. 








SMEDLEY’S CHOICE MIXED 
A Glorious Mixture of Exceptionally Fine Varieties 
100 Blooming Size $1.00 60 Medium Size 61.00 
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can Farm 
1135, 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


100 Fine Plump Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00 


40 Ruffled Gladiolus, blooming size, very fine, all colors, mixed $1,00 
20 one year: or 10 two .ete te $1.00. Seed packet - 25 
Chr "Phiox Shasta Daises, Japanese 
Ire Oriental Poppies, Columbine Coreepele Achillea, Physostexia 
Forget Me Note. 16 of ney one kind, labeled. - -'- - $3: 06 
Iris, fine varieties, 10 colors, name labeled. - - - - $1.00 


SHILOH GARDENS, P.O. Box 650, OMAHA, NEB. 














RARE  Bict’Spruce the biuest. 
Japanese Maple—The reddist. 
PLANTS Viburaum Cariesi—Laree. 
Fringe Leaf Peonies, etc. 
Wonderful 2 yr. Roses, Shrubs, Trees 
FREMONT NURSERY (Catalog Free) FREMONT, OHIO 

















WATER LILIES—75 Beautiful Varieties! 
Plant Water Lilies this Spring for lovely, fragrant Sum- 
mer blooms. Rich colors—easy to grow. Every root 
guaranteed. Send for Free Inustrated Catalogue today. 
Address: THE W. B. SHAW AQUATIC GARDENS. 
Dept. B, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 
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| The First Things 
_ in Gardening 
[Continued from page 26 | 


Plant materials—ah, we know 
| these. Some of us have perhaps 
| thought of them as the sum total of 
physical things in the garden. But 
actually the backbone of the garden 
is built of earth and those elementary 
structural things we have spoken of; 
and with those well articulated as the 
skeleton of the garden, then we can 
clothe it with the beauties of foliage 
drapery and blossom loveliness. 

Lawn, flowers, shrubs, vines, and 
trees are the classes of these elements. 
We shall not mention, at present, just 
what flower nor what grass nor which 
| shrub. We'll come to that later. Just 
at the moment, let us think of these 
elements strictly as we have of the 
brick or stone—just as one class of 
material used in garden-building 
which, when brought into good rela- 
tionship to all other elements, will 
make a good garden. 

Water is a material element in 
many gardens, but it is usually very 
limited in a small home grounds and 
usually closely connected with the 
stone-brick-wood things. 

These are the materials. These are 
the chords if vou prefer to think of 
garden composition in parallel terms 
with musical composition. These are 
the letters, the words, the imagery of 
the words, the phrases, if you think in 
terms of writing; the paints and can- 
vas of the artist. And out of these 
elementary materials we shall build 
our garden. 


UT before we go further, because 

we are talking particularly of the 
small home grounds, let us first just 
take one right good, open-eyed look 
at our limitations. Whatever we can 
| do will in part be dictated by limiting 
| factors. 

Well, certainly the house is going to 
limit what we do with the grounds. 
Part of its four walls gets into every 
angle of the view to or out of the gar- 
den in some way or another. They 
may be of brick, of stone, of stucco, of 
siding, but whatever they are they 

| are going to have some direct relation- 
ship to the picture of the garden, to 
the theme of the garden song. The 
style of the house must come in, and 
whether or not it is one or two story, 
and how it faces. Gardens should be 
so interwoven with the house that 
they are complementary parts of the 
| same unified composition. 
Lot lines, too, are straight or geo- 
| metric. And they are limiting. I 
think that one of the sad features in 
the majority of small home gardens is 
the disastrous attempt that so many 
people make in trying to make a 
naturalistic home grounds with a 
straight-walled, right-angled house 
set parallel to perfectly rectangular 
boundaries. Those lines are there. 
You've either got to mask them com- 
pletely or to accept them and work in 
conformity with them. And to make 
them you’ve got to build up a shrub 
border almost as big as required in a 
park, or have the fact that the lot is 
straight-sided show thru just as old 
signs on lightly painted signboards 
sometimes show what was originally 
underneath. 
And as tho your own house were 
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s! not enough, usually the neighbor's 
“ house is just as geometric as your own 
y. and right across the lot line to accent 
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Weeds dont 






worry me Now! 


Right when you are busiest with other ¢ 
things, your garden will need you. Don’t “f: 
neglect it. Get a BARKER. 4 

With a BARKER, tending garden isso 
easy and swift. A woman or child can 
tend a big garden in a tenth the usual 
time. Rotating blades and underground 
knife, (The BARKER basic principle) 
destroy the weed growth. It gets close 
to the plants; has leafguards. ‘“‘BEST 
WEED KILLER R USED.” At 
the same time it works the surface into 
a level, moisture-retaining soil mulch— 
intensive cultivation. 


Get your BARKER now. Use it to 
make the seedbed. Use a seed drill and PR 8 tn 
attachment, which we can supply for the use. A wonderful weeder. 
BARKER. The time and hard work LAND thea i 
the BARKER saves you repays its small : wee 
cost over and over again each year. BARKER several years and 
--- us he you all; show you many pictures, = SS te to a 
explain why so many more gardeners prefer the &8TdeD project. Now, w 
BARKER; show the two sedate and rome dif- yyy Rens Ho. 
ferent sizes; and the very low prices BURDICK, Cedar 
delivered. The BARKER has been the ¢gnd for’ /; Falls, La. 


great favorite for twenty-five years. c | 
Find out about it. Write a postcard; 0 BARKER MFG. CO., Box 667, David City, Nebr. 9 
0 Send, postpaid, Garden Book and Special Offer. 0 
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or use the coupon. GARD 
BARKER MFG.CO.,Box667,David City, Nebr, BO O%G 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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NEW CHINESE ELM 


“Greased Lightning’ would be a better name for this re- 
markable tree. It has the “Speed’”’ of the Carolina Poplar 
and the durability of the good old Elm family. 


Ge) Thetree illustrated grewtoa hei ghthaf 20 feet in 4 years, 


With us, it is outselling all other ornamental shade trees combined. 
This mete uontas, Large, Graceful, Hardy tree is ideal for city 
streets, highways, lawns, windbreaks, etc. Resists drought and alkali 
and thrives in all sections of the country from coast to coast. 

















IF YOU WANT SHADE QUICKLY, GET THIS TREE 
Write for illustrated catalogue with prices. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. Glenwood Nursery 


1768 Main St. “We furnish the home—outdoors” Rochester, N. Y. 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
© a At Home—By Mail 


A. Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 
Profession offering remark- 
we able opportunities. Immedi- 
5 ate income possible, many 

students more than pay for 
course from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to— | 
Write today for details. 


American Landscape School 


Member National 
Home Study Council 


20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 










GARDEN 
FURNITURE 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, etc., iricluding many New Varieties. 
Forty-eight Page Planting Guide Free 
TITUS NURSERY Co. 


Waynesboro Virginia 














RUBS! 


and TREES 


Ornamentals of all kinds cultured 
and grown in ourown nurseries, Hardy, disease-free, 
fully guaranteed in every way. None better. Select 
from our big catalog now. Buy at our direct-from-grower 
to your . og at big savings. Also all leading varieties FRUIT TREES, 
>ulbs strawberry and other small fruit plants. Seed Corn 
Seed Potatoes, etc. Catalog rree. Send at once — today! 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 25, Bridgman, Mich. 








Rhodes Mfg.Co. 


prices. 
318 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ARIETY 
DELIGHTS THE 
APPETITE 


AREN’T you a bit tired of the pro- 
verbial winter breakfast? Put in a 
touch of crispness and see how 
much better the whole meal tastes. 
Serve a ready-to-eat cereal. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, for ex- 
ample. Golden brown flakes of 
toasted corn. Rich with flavor. 
Tempting with crispness! And good 
for you. So easy to digest. Serve 
with milk or cream and sweeten 
with honey. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
help balance the heavy menus of 
winter. Eat them and feel better. 
Order a red-and-green package from 
your grocer. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


Kelloygs 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg's 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, 
Whole Wheat Krumbles, Kaffee Hag 


Coffee—the caffeine-free coffee. | 


Send for HILL’S NEW 
EVERGREEN 
CATALOG 


The most complete 
Evergreen catalog 
ever published. Over 
100 Evergreen illus- 
trations, 50 IN FULL 
NATURAL COLORS. 
Scores of authentic 
and artistic planting 
suggestions. 

Over 600 acres de- 
voted exclusively to 
Evergreens. All va- 
rieties and sizes, reasonably priced. 


Enclosed 25c¢ for catalog, which is refunded on first 
order. D. Hill Nursery Co. Evergreen Specialists. Larg- 
est growers in America. Box 284, Dundee, Ill. 


HILL'S EVERGREENS 


aushan's 
gardening illustrated 
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It is The Most 
"BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 
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correct in FORGET: ME-NOTS 








talog , free. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE ‘Be. 11 
10 W. Randolph St., Chica 
47 Barclay Street New York f city 
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special 
difficulties can usually be detected and remedied. 
Send for folder. 
; DICKENS SOIL LABORATORIES 
Key Route Arcade, Oakland, Calif. 
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not lied to, provided punishments are 
not made so severe that they dare not 
confess to wrong-doing, and provided 
they have a reasonable supply of 
playthings. It is hard to cuaah truth- 
fulness to a child, however, if it is 
scared to death or if it is lied to, and 
it is hard to teach a child to leave the 
yossessions of others alone when it 
ca none of the things for which a 
child’s heart longs. 

Later, of course, there comes a 
time when lying and stealing are 
serious, but I hesitate to advise worry 
even then. I was an incorrigible liar 
myself well into the teens, and got 
into so much trouble thereby that 
now I am quite a truthful person; so 
itisa tle bard for me to get excited 
about a child who lies. And not long 
ago I heard a group of well-bred, 
prominent, thoroly honest women 
confess to various childhood thefts; 
so that since then it has been difficult 
for me to get excited about any ordi- 
nary pilfering by a child. It seems to 
be fairly natural for children at a 
certain stage to take money from their 
mother’s pocketbook. ‘And there 
seems to come a time, too, when a 
child with the best possible rearing 
may bring in something belonging to 
a playmate and tell a be to account 
for having it. If your child never does 
any of these things, you are luckier 
than most. If it does, try to find out 
the impelling motive, have the child 
restore the property it has taken, 
help it all you can with whatever 
made it wish to lie or steal—but don’t 
think for a minute that it is headed 
toward a criminal career. 

As I say, these things do become 
serious sometimes, but I think one 
will be able to detect when lying or 
stealing passes beyond a phase of 
growth and threatens to lead a boy 
or girl into criminal paths. Certainly, 
several offenses are no warrant for 
giving a child up as lost. 


N CONTRAST to the over-con- 

scientious parent who worries about 
the things of which we have been 
speaking, there are the over-compla- 
cent parents who do not concern them- 
selves enough about their children. 

Now, while I don’t advise such 
parents to worry—that never did do 
any good—I do feel that they should 
recognize certain danger signals and 
try to save their children from the 
consequences of their negligence. 

The danger signals of which I 
speak are of two kinds: First, an 
unhealthy physical condition, arising 
either from poor. health habits or 
from a defect that needs correcting. 
Second, the persistence of temper 
tantrums, marked disobedience, or 
incontinence past the age of 5. 

When a mother writes to me in 
panic about such things in a 2}2- 
oo my answer is not to worry 

ut to keep on with the training. 
When a mother describes these or 
other infantile traits in a child of 5 or 
over, I always advise going at once 
to a good doctor. The cause may be 


physical, environmental, or the train- 


ing may be at fault. But no time 
should be wasted in getting to the 
bottom of it, and recourse to the 
doctor is urged because persistence of 
an infantile trait past 5 is usually 
proof enough that the parents are in- 
capable of dealing with the situation 
without help. 

In short, a simple “worry” guide 
might be something like this: Infan- 
tile traits in a child under 4 are noth- 
ing to worry over; infantile traits in 
a child of 5 or over demand help. 
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KINKAD EN TRACTOR 


ower 
A Practical, Proven Power ultivator for, for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog 
New Low oan Pera 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1135, 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


100 Fine Plump Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00 


40 Rufied Gladiolus, blooming size, very fine, all colors, mixed $1.00 
ne year: or 10 two year ‘Lilies $1. Seed packet - 25¢ 
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WATER LILIES—75 Beautiful Varieties! 
Plant Water Lilies this Spring for lovely, fragrant Sum- 
mer blooms. Rich colors—easy to grow. Every root 
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The First Things 


in Gardening 
(Continued from page 26 | 


Plant materials—ah, we know 
these. Some of us have perhaps 
thought of them as the sum total of 
physical things in the garden. But 
actually the backbone of the garden 
is built of earth and those elementary 
structural things we have spoken of; 
and with those well articulated as the 
skeleton of the garden, then we can 
clothe it with the beauties of foliage 
drapery and blossom loveliness. 

Lawn, flowers, shrubs, vines, and 
trees are the classes of these elements. 
We shall not mention, at present, just 
what flower nor what grass nor which 
shrub. We'll come to that later. Just 
at the moment, let us think of these 
elements strictly as we have of the 
brick or stone—just as one class of 
material used in garden-building 
which, when brought into good rela- 
tionship to all other elements, will 
make a good garden. 

Water is a material element in 
many gardens, but it is usually very 
limited in a small home grounds and 
usually closely connected with the 
stone-brick-wood things. 

These are the materials. These are 
the chords if you prefer to think of 
garden composition in parallel terms 
with musical composition. These are 
the letters, the words, the imagery of 
the words, the phrases, if you think in 
terms of writing; the paints and can- 
vas of the artist. And out of these 
elementary materials we shall build 
our garden. 


UT before we go further, because 

we are talking particularly of the 
small home grounds, let us first just 
take one right good, open-eyed look 
at our limitations. Whatever we can 
do will in part be dictated by limiting 
factors. 

Well, certainly the house is going to 
limit what we do with the grounds. 
Part of its four walls gets into every 
angle of the view to or out of the gar- 
den in some way or another. They 
may be of brick, of stone, of stucco, of 
siding, but whatever they are they 
are going to have some direct relation- 
ship to the picture of the garden, to 
the theme of the garden song. The 
style of the house must come in, and 
whether or not it is one or two story, 
and how it faces. Gardens should be 
so interwoven with the house that 
they are complementary parts of the 
same unified composition. 

Lot lines, too, are straight or geo- 
metric. And they are limiting. I 
think that one of the sad features in 
the majority of small home gardens is 
the disastrous attempt that so many 
people make in trying to make a 
naturalistic home grounds with a 
straight-walled, right-angled house 
set parallel to perfectly rectangular 
boundaries. Those lines are there. 
You’ve either got to mask them com- 
pletely or to accept them and work in 
conformity with them. And to make 
them you've got to build up a shrub 
border almost as big as required in a 
park, or have the fact that the lot is 
straight-sided show thru just as old 
signs on lightly painted signboards 
sometimes show what was originally 
underneath. 

And as tho your own house were 
not enough, usually the neighbor's 
house is just as geometric as your own 
and right across the lot line to accent 
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worry me Now! 
Right when you are busiest with other 
things, your garden will need you. Don’t ‘f* 
neglect it. Get a BARKER. 4 
With a BARKER, tending garden isso 
easy and swift. A woman or child can 
tend a big garden in a tenth the usual 
time. Rotating blades and underground 
knife, (The BARKER basic principle) 
destroy the weed growth. It gets close 
to the plants; has leafguards. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER R USED.” At 
the same time it works the surface into 
a level, moisture-retaining soil mulch— 
intensive cultivation. FO 1020 on.co ff, 
Get your BARKER now. Use it to 
make the seedbed. Use a seed drill and pm th 
attachment, which we can supply for the touse. A wonderful weeder. 
BARKER. The time and hard work poah eq OS bok | 
the BARKER saves you repays its small done aa 
° a ia We have used the 
cost over and over again each year. BARKER several years and 
Let us tell you all; show you many pictures, nd it most valuable to our 
explain why so many more gardeners prefer the garden project. Now, we 


BARKER; show the two models and seven dif- BA aS Aad Ag Beg 









ferent sizes; and the very low prices BURDICK, Cedar 
delivered. The BARKER hasbeen the goad for /; Falls, La. 
great favorite for twenty-five years. , : T) 







Find out about it. Write a postcard; 
or use the coupon, GAR 


BARKER MFG. CO.,Box667,David City, Nebr, 89 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


0 BARKER MFG. CO. Box 667, David City, Nebr. 9 
Send, postpaid, Garden Book and Special Offer. 0 
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NEW CHINESE ELM 


(Ulmus Pumila) 


“Greased Lightning” would be a better name for this re- 
markable tree. It has the “Speed” of the Carolina Poplar 
and the durability of the good old Elm family. 


“Se) Thetree illustrated grewto a heighthaf 20 feet in 4 years, 


With us, it is outselling all other ornamental shade trees combined. 
This rapid-Growing, Large, Graceful, Hardy tree is ideal for city 
streets, highways, lawns, windbreaks, etc. Resists drought and alkali 
and thrives in all sections of the country from coast to coast. 
IF YOU WANT SHADE QUICKLY, GET THIS TREE 
Write for illustrated catalogue with prices. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. Glenwood Nursery 


1768 Main St. “We furnish the home—outdoors” Rochester, N. Y. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
| gg At Home—By Mail 
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work; a dignified, uncrowded 
Profession offering remark- 
#4) able opportunities. Immedi- 
5 dl income possible, many 

students more than pay for > 
course from fees earned while GARDEN 
studying. Graduates are earn- FURNITURE 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The v j . 
first step toward success is to— Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 


Write today for details. Shade Trees, etc., including many New Varieties. 
—_ vate ona “my agape Guide —_ 
see Memer Netooal TITUS NURSERY Co. 
me Study Council . re ° e 
20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, ia. | Waynesboro Virginia 

















Styles and Sizes Ornamentals of all kinds cultured 

Solid tool steel and grown in our own nurseries, Hardy, disease-free, 

= Delivered free| | fully guaranteed in every way.” None hetter. Select 
ca iw. uy a r - oe 

to your door. rices at blopevings Also all Leading vasieties vaurr vanes, 


Rhodes Mf Co booklet ulbs, strawberry and other small fruit plants. Seed Corn 
oe Send Seed Potatoes, ete. Catalog FREE, Send at once — today! 


318 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. F. C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 25, Bridgman, Mich. 
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Hardy Tubers 
* Gorgeously beautiful; 
finest keeping quali- 
ties.2 The specially 
riced collections be- 
low will "apa you the 
start of the most lux- 
uriant and brilliant 
color spot in your 
community. 


“Pacific” Collection $5.50 
6 Dahlias, originated in Oregon, worth $10.00, sent postpaid for $5.50. 
All fine cut flower varieties. (Save $4.50.) 


Reg. Price 
CITY OF PORTLAND, Giant Yellow Peony.......§ .50 



































ive, Giant 
OREGON SUNSHINE, Giant Golden Decorative 3,50 
GILL'S CERISE STAR, Cerise Salmon 1 
GON, Cactus, Rich Carmine Cerise 


ORE om 
SYNCOPATION, Decorative, Gold, Shaded Red. 4.25 
TOTAL VALUE cence $10.00 


“Cut Flower" Collection $2.75 
12 special cut flower sorts, worth $5.40, sent postpaid for $2.75. 
All have good stems, bloom freely and last well when cut. We use 
these for our own florist cut flower trade. (Save $2.65.) 


Reg. Price 
BETTY AUSTIN, H.C., Yellow and Carmine s 


CHAMPAGNE, D., Goiden Champagne 
DREAM, D., Glowing Salmon 
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ae: 
MAUDE HASTINGS, o., Soft Yellow wi 35 
MRS. CARL SALBACH, D., Mauve Pink pian 25 
PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA, D., Giant Crimson. 35 
SEABRIGHT, D., Orange and Buff wees 
T. P. QUIMBY, D., Pure White en ‘35 
WALTER DEEGEN, C., Orange Scarlet... 4 
CHALLENGE, D., Gold, Tipped Crimson... 


TOTAL VALUE piesa 3.40 
We are the largest growers of Dahlias 
west of the Mississippi. Send for Catalog. ress 
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BOLENS GardenTractors 
help you do more 


aorta at less cost 
a(eishmc(@))) a a 






that tells about the All-Purpose Bolens 
Garden tractor and what it will do. 45) 
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MILLER HATCHERIES Box 504 Lancaster, Mo, 





TEST-CERTIFIED CHICKS FROM MISSOURI'S 
ry. World’s Lowest Prices for 


Great $100,000 Hatche 
istrpe, eunee ates tees Tn 
100% alive, pane. Vempiete Roury course, 
aaulTRy ai Mot Wendartel Pree Poultry 
"Sing | Book & Chick Price. SMITH CHICKERIES 
410-A, Monroe Street, Mexico, Missouri 














Our famous home-study Poultry a... ote = 
how to get bigger hatches, raise stronger, health- 
ier chicks at less cost and 1000 other money- 
making secrets. FREE Book tells all about 
Course and big experts behind it. Write today 
for your free copy. National Poultry Institate, 
Dept. 511, Washington. D. C. — 








it if anyone should miss the fact that 
the area in which you are working i 
of geometric outline. Yea, truly, that 
neighbor’s house is sometimes a very 
kimiting factor. 

Not to be confused with the view of 
the neighbor’s house but classed with 
it only because it is something out- 
side your own domain, therefore 
directly out of your control, and 
sometimes connected rather inti- 
mately with the neighbor’s house, is 
the unsightly view. Plan to mask it 
out. But in your planning remember 
that this is an imposed limitation that 
you have to reckon with and that 
your garden is going to be modified 
in its design to meet that require- 
ment. 

There are other limitations of 
course. Composers and designers 
working toward a unified expression 
in other media have the same limita- 
tions. The painter cannot paint in 
three dimensions. The musician is 
limited by the tonal scale of the piano, 
and the agility of human fingers limits 
running a cadenza with a violin. 
Garden composition has its own limi- 
tations, but accept them and turn 
them to good use. 

We have our materials roughly 
cataloged. We have a suggestion of 
our limiting factors which are going 
to intrude themselves into the prac- 
tical composition for our garden’s 
design, whether we want them to or 
not. And now we come to the briefest 
discussion of the weaving process 
itself. 

When trees are planted they make 
lines. When shrubs lose their leaves 
their twigs make lines in winter 
tracery. Walks, building walls, tele- 
phone poles in the alley, the chimney, 
delphinium stalks, bed edges—all 
these are lines in the garden. Forget 
for an instant their color, texture, 
everything, but that they are a part 
of the line composition of the garden. 

In its simplest form, line composi- 
tion can be illustrated by a great 
flagpole pointing heavenward, while 
back of it, forming a cross line _ 
balancing ‘that powerful vertical, 
the prairie horizon. Simple, yet fo 
powerful! Or think of a majestic 
river sweeping thru an open plain, 
turning and bending as it finds its 
way thru treeless, meadowy flats. 
One is a curved line; the other is a 
straight-line composition. Each may 
be the finest of line composition if the 
lines are in pleasing relation to each 
other. 


_ in the garden design, lines are 
not all. There are also masses: 
bulks. A fine spirea, Silver Fir, the 
house, the garage, the bulk of a gar- 
den wall—these have mass. They 
carry a sense of weight. To crowd all 
masses into one corner crowds that 
corner, leaves the other portion of the 
garden or grounds awkwardly vacant. 
Or to spot them around without con- 
sidering what effect one mass is going 
to have on another mass makes 
spotty, unbalanced gardens. Mass is 
a power in garden design. Whether it 


* is brick, or trees or shrubs, the loca- 


tion and the magnitude of mass 
directly affects the quality of your 
garden’s personality. 

Proportion is such a powerful thing 
in a garden that it is a wonder so 
many gardens suffer from mal-propor- 
tion without their owners sensing 
what is wrong. A grass panel may be 
too long and narrow, a pergola too 
high for its width, a bed. of flowers 
chubby because its length is not in 
good relationship to its width, or even 





americon POUItry Guide FREE 
Tells all about chick’s-care, feeding and raising 
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“Ideal” Incubator cane ee Up 

With Original Patented EGG iG TRAYS 
“Ideal” Brooders «= « = $6.90 Up 
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ENEVA HATCHERIES, Inc., Box 26, Geneva, Ind. 








Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


Mbtietd ‘Kerlin-Quality” M 
, y. oney- 
ithe Making S.C.W. Leghorns 
Beautiful, Great Winter Layers, White Diarrhoea 
Free. Egg Contest Winners. Over 50, a 
customers. BIG DISCOUNT on Chicks Yorderedn 
Delivery when wanted. FREE STARTING FEED. Catalog FREE! 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box17, Centre Hall, Pa. 
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the house and its wall planes may be 
ugly or made ugly perhaps by such a 
detail as putting ivy on at the wrong 
place and throwing the wall into 
queer proportion. 

Unity is one of those elusive powers 
in any composition. But it is a ower. 
A little bit of Chinese gardening, 
some French bedding, a touch of 
the naturalistic, all brought together 
in a small place, no matter how ex- 
quisitely the detail may be done, 
will not have that strength of char- 
acter possessed by a pure type of old 
New Sadand garden, which, above 
all else, possessed unity. 

Theme, the expression of an idea, 
the projection of a thought thru the 
media of earth, brick, flowers, grass, 
sky, trees, should be present in the 
garden. And this is close kin to 
unity. 

And with theme comes accent, 
rhythm. I can best express accent 
in landscape design by suggesting 
that you think of the effect of a grace- 
ful Bolle or Lombardy Poplar planted 
in a shrub border to give a certain 
driving force to the planting design 
at that point. Rhythm can best be 
illustrated by the power that comes 
from a row of poplars each with its 
sky-rockety ‘“swoosh” toward the 
sky, its powerful rhythmic repetition 
of ‘the form of its neighbor. Rhythm 
is present in bricks in a wall, in Shasta 
Daisies standing in prim procession, 
in trees in a row. 

Color is further accent. After you 
get accent in repetition of form and 
mass, then you can give further power 
to your garden by placing powerful 
color spots in your garden just as 
you put color points in your living- 
room thru some bright vase or bright 
lamp shade. 

Texture is a still more subtle accent 
than color. It is not a portion, of basic 
design, of mass, proportion, and line. 
But it is the most delicate element of 
design. For keeping texture in har- 
mony with all other elements of the 
garden will put that finish on the 
garden that nothing else may do. 

And now this class is ended. It 
may seem a little professorial, a little 
stilted. Yet we had to wade thru it. 
For your home grounds has these ele- 
ments in it. If you know them, can 
seek them out as the basic things in 
garden and home-grounds planning, 
can become familiar with them in 
their most elementary forms, then 
we are ready to take up the next step 
of weaving: the assembly of materia 
into a composition. 

This is all stuff for your garden. 
Check this rather limited, brief sum- 
mary of things you should ‘understand 
in your garden against your own home 
grounds and see just what each ele- 
ment is doing there. Is it right, or has 
it got itself jumbled and misplaced a 
little, or does it stutter? 

That’s the point! Have you got 
this stuff in hand in your own place! 

We'll be probing into the “how’”’ of 
garden design next month. 
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Get priceless facts about the lovely home you plan to 
build. .Profit by our 65 years of specialized experience. 


Choose from modern American, Colonial, English or 
Spanish prize homes; 4 to 8 rooms. Bungalows, two-sto 
homes and designs with extra rooms for income. Wood, 
brick or stucco. 
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tures, including beautiful oak house, a permanent investment 
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exact fitting on the job. Cuts aled experience with over 225,000 
labor % and lumber waste 18 %. building jobs; and by proven 
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Roy ; : on-Van Tine Co, 
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For your convenience in locating advertisements and in securing folders, samples, 
booklets, and further information about the products and services in which you 
are interested —we have listed and classified the advertisers in this issue- 


Names of Manufacturers and 
Distributors 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Aladdin Co., The........ 

Ambler Asbestos Shingle and Sheathing 
Biesensn sku eaene cas 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 


Booklets, Folders, or Samples 
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Page 
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Winter Work 
for the Boys 


H‘ IW to keep the boys employed 
during long winter days and 
evenings has been met, in a degree, 
by the birdhouses. As a result of 
winter work, birdhouses surmount 
poles and hide in tree branches. A few 
are nailed to the eaves of the house, 
and when spring comes there is a gay 
array of bungalows, cottages, and 
cabins, every one denoting more 
artistry than appears in places set 
aside for the human tourist. Every- 
thing is ready, and the bird moves in. 

But he brings his appetite with 
him, and while to feed a bird, and 
his wife and children, on chaff and 
seed and crumbs is a ‘delightful ges- 
ture, there is some resentment against 
these non-rent-paying tenants when 
they turn round, eager eyes toward 
the fruit. ‘The only thing to do,” 
say the bird-lovers, ‘‘is to plant more 
fruit trees: plant for the asly and 
the birds.” 

This a householder with a tiny 
patch of ground cannot well do, and 
to protect his choicest of fruit he im- 
provises scarecrows, which, because 
of speedy improvisation are ‘anything 
but attractive. An old coat swung 
across a stake, with a hat perched on 
top, does not keep the birds from a 
strawberry bed, when they have dis- 
covered that it is only during a high 
wind that the coat sleeve moves. 
They perch on the hat, and in the 
still days of June drop down to the 
berries and have a feast. If left to 
such futile devices for scaring them 
away, they will work havoc among the 
oncoming fruit crops, and as much as 
we love them and their songs, they 
have to be taught good manners. 

There are scarecrows that scare, 
and which add a greater interest to a 
fruit garden than this slovenly, disrep- 
utable scarecrow, and which boys 
will enjoy making during winter eve- 
nings. There is the windmill. “I 
saved a good strawberry bed from 
destruction by means of half a dozen 
of them,” reports a fruit-grower. ‘“The 
windmills we made were of various 
heights, rising from 2 to 6 feet above 
the ground. Each had four sails, and 
from each sail there depended short 
strings hung with pieces of broken 
mirror glass and the rounded tops of 
tin cans. All day and night the wind- 
mill sails went round and round, for 
ours was a hilltop garden, open to all 
the breezes that blow. It took less 
air to move these tiny, bright orna- 
ments than to move the heavy sleeves 
of the scarecrow’s coat, and the gar- 
den looked better. My boys had a 
lot of fun in making them, and I am 
sure another winter will develop their 
artistry.’ 

A couple of peeled potatoes stuck 
with white feathers dangling from a 
tall stake is another exce elient method 
for keeping the birds at bay. Small 
strips of tin or zine strung on a line 
stretched across and above garden 
beds and over the fruit bushes, that 
wave and twinkle in the breeze, will 
suffice to keep birds away, and even a 
string of white rags that flutter will 
do much to unnerve the marauders. 

But of all the devices that have 
proved effective, the homemade wind- 
mill leads, and any ingenious boy can 
manufacture them. They also serve 
to trouble the minds of the early- 
rising rabbits, with which so dwellers 
on the edges of woods and fields are 


troubled.—Frances L. Garside. 
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